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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Ovr Lords of Parliament reassembled on Thursday, in a very 
laudable frame of mind. The devotional character of the season 
appears to have exercised a salutary influence over them, assua- 
ging their angry passions. Even the Duke of Richmond was 
mollified, and was less personal; and though he did move that 
the Customs Bill should be read a second time that day six 
months, his noble Peers do not seem to have considered him | 
in earnest, for none of those who spoke made any allusion to 
the motion, and the second reading took place without a division. 
Indeed, his Grace reminded their Lordships of a strong argument | 
for passing the measure. <A previous speaker having remarked 
that a reduction in the duty on foreign spirits would prevent | 
smuggling, the Duke of Richmond treated this reasoning with 
high disdain: “ if the Customhouse did its duty there would be | 
no smuggling at all; and as it was, the smuggling carried on in 
this country was not one fourth of what it was thirty years ago.” 
His audience may have been struck, though the speaker himself | 
was not, with the near coincidence between this period and the first 
experiments in the way of a low-duty policy, which Lord Dalhousie 
had spoken of a few minutes before as having been commenced 
in 1819. The man who seemed to have imbibed the least of what 
Wordsworth would call “the spirit of the season ” was, of course, 
Lord Stanley. Lord Stanley, however, was, all things considered, | 
* as mild as could be expected.” At first, indeed, by his notice | 
of motion for a copy of the Canadian Assembly’s address, he did | 
appear to glance at the gross imputations which out of the House 
have been uttered against the President of the Board of Trade. | 
When, however, Lord Dalhousie took the trouble to vindicate | 
himself, Lord Stanley, if he ever intended to adopt the charge, | 
adroitly backed out of it, with a handsome compliment. 

There is a good deal of mystery about this same address of the 
Canadian Assembly—nobody appears to know its exact tenour, 
or the circumstances under Thich it was adopted. The next 
mail will, in a week or two, make the whole matter plain. In 
the mean time, assuming that the address is exactly what the 
Protectionists give it out to be, Earl Grey has indicated with 
great shrewdness its real origin and value. The original tone of 
the Assembly with reference to the Ministerial measures, he re- 
marked, was the very reverse of alarm and despair. “ Not 
having seen the subsequent debates, he could not form any opin- 
ion of the cause of the change of sentiment—whether it was an 
echo of apprehensions expressed here, or the result of an ar- 
— between parties.” With well-grounded confidence, 
Lord Grey said that these fears would be found chimerical. 
He might have added, that whether fanciful or real—sincere or 
the conventional clamour of a faction—they cannot be listened to. 
The duty of the British Parliament is to legislate for the benetit 
of the British empire. The idea of one isolated dependency, or a 
union of dependencies, attempting to bully the parent state, for 
their (supposed) exclusive advantage, to continue commercial re- 
strictions which have been found detrimental to the whole com- 
munity, is too barefaced even for Protectionists: we cannot give 
to the corn-grower in Canada that which we refuse to the farmer 
in England. 
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“Ts there disunion in the Repeal camp?” asks the stanch 
O'Connell organ the Pilot, of Dublin; and the true Irish echo 
answers, In one sense there is, and in one sense there is not. A 
certain “small clique” would, if it could, dispute the sovereign 

wer of the Dictator, and to this end would make use of Mr. 

O’Brien. The party represented by the Nation newspaper 
has all the will to do this if it could. The tone of the Pilot's re- 
rt upon them—in which, perhaps, something of professional 
jealousy, of the clashing interests of newspapers addressing them- 
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selves to the same public—betrays this. But among the great 
body of Repealers there is no dissension, and the O'Connell as- 


| cendaney remains unshaken; as it will, in all human probability, 


remain to the close cf the O’Connell’s life. Mr. Smith O’ Brien’s 


| attempt to create a sensation has proved a melancholy failure. 


The imprisonment of the Railway Committee martyr in London 
has been but a poor counterpart to the imprisonment of the 
Monster Meeting martyrs in Dublin. Half-a-dozen deputa- 
tions, of half-a-dozen gentlemen each, look paltry and un- 
exciting beside the crowded levees which daily thronged the 
apartments of O'Connell and his fellow prisoners, and the con- 
gregated population of the Irish capital surging round the prison- 
oors to greet their furtlicoming. The savoury testimonies, too, 
of national gratitude, which flowed in upon the Dublin prisoners 
—the salmon, beef, venison, and generous wines !—London was 
too remote to be reached by such dainties, if indeed any one 
thought of sending them. There was nothing grand, nothing 
imposing, about the confinement of Mr. O’Brien: he was not 
even imprisoned—he was only turned down stairs, with a mes- 
senger to look after him. Nor, hitherto, have matters mended 
much since he went to Ireland. There was some brag of a Dub- 


| lin ovation; but O'Connell threw himself into the heart of the 
| business, and as a matter of course took the whole management 


of it upon himself. He discovered, that of right the original dis- 
play belonged to Mr. O’Brien’s own constituents—the city of the 
broken treaty ought to have the first of him. On his return, 
Dublin may add its testimony to that of the persons who 
have the best title to praise Mr. O’Brien. All these suggestions 
were uttered with the gravest countenance—interlarded with 
glowing encomiums upon O’Brien’s devotion to his country, and 
dexterous reminiscences of the time when he opposed O'Connell, 
and to his very recent conversion. Mr. Smith O'Brien will have 
enjoyed a small triumph in his own remote parislt; and when he 
returns to Dublin, some new nine-days wonder will have taken 
his place, a dinner will supersede the triumphal entry, and Re- 
pealers will recollect how short a time he has been one of 
Mr. O’Brien has been most skilfully “let down.” That 
O'Connell has been able to accomplish this, shows that there is 
really xo split among the great body of the party. O’Connell 
has played his game with such exquisite tact and good-humour, 
that the laugh is with him even among those who see through it. 
There is a general feeling that, as a party leader, he stands on his 
right. A “small clique” has attempted to set up Mr. O’Brien as 
a rival chief: had they succeeded, the organization which has 
been the work of O’Connell’s lifetime—which it is their object 
not to destroy, but to get into their own power and use for their 
own purposes—would have been broken up. 





The French Chambers are much employed in preparation for 
the general election, which is expected to take place about the 
beginning of August. The Ministerial strength has been — 
and not found wanting. The great speeches of Guizot an 
Thiers were electioneering speeches—announcements of the 
grounds on which the rivals are preparing to appeal to the con- 
stituencies throughout France. As orators, Guizot and Thiers 


| are not unequal, though very dissimilar: widely different, both 


are effective. As statesmen, they perhaps approach more closely 
than would at first sight appear: both are literary men still more 
than men of action. This feature, however, is most obvious in 
Thiers: in him the brilliant and the love of the brilliant 
predominate, and impart an unreal character to his pro- 
grammes of policy ; he speaks for effect, and says what he thinks 
will produce an effect at the moment; hence his speech of this 
year often ‘contradicts that of last ‘ear. Affecting the re- 
putation of a dexterous intriguer d daring performer of 
coups d’ état, he is ambitious of | .g that of which he is 
only fitted to be the historian or par .yrist. Men admire, but 
distrust him. With less of brilliancy and more of sentiment, a 
just estimate of his own powers has made Guizot take a very dif- 
ferent line: he is at pains to be consistent and plausible; though 
the littérateur predominates over the statesman in him equally as 
in Thiers, he knows better how to act the statesman’s role. There 
is on the whole, too, more of sincerity in Guizot than in Thiers. 


It is the cue of the latter at present to be the leader of a Constitu- 


tional party: but he is not the man to allow forms to stand im 
the way of his ambition. Guizot, on the contrary, too clear- 
sighted to attempt in the young Constitutional Government of 
France the strict observance of constitutional forms which the 
practice and precedents of a century have made 

in England, will probably be found adhering more 

to cok a policy as a constitutional Minister ought to pursue. 
From the majority obtained by the French Ministers in the late 
division in the Chamber of Deputies, it does not follow that they 
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will be equally strong after the elections. 
however, how much of Guizot’s strength is attributable to his 
success in creating an impressien that he is a safe Mimister, the 
great influence exercised by the Executive in the elections by 
the centralization of appointments, the pacific policy ef the King, 
and the growing importance of the industrial imterests, it is 


scarcely conceivable that the Conservative party, the party of | 


the Peace Minister, can be materially weakened. 


In Portugal, revolution has placed a Chartist Cabinet in office, 
and exiled the Cabrals. The Ex-Ministers held their places in 
virtue of the support of the military and the masonic lodges. 
Their career was boldly and openly unconstitutional: their last 
measures, however, appeared to indicate some administrative 
talent. But though they were begianing to govern well, no 
confidence could be placed in men who systematically coerced the 
Legis!:ture, and scandalously appropriated large sums of money 
tothemselves. The insurrection, provoked by a health bill among 
the ignorant peasants North of the Minho, spread over the whole 
of Portugal: the brothers were obliged to take refuge in the 
palace of the Spanish Ambassador, to betake themselves on board 
a French frigate for greater security, and ultimately to sail in 
the English steam-packet for Cadiz. The Ministers appointed 
to succeed them were from the beginning Liberals, with the 
exception of the Duke of Terceira, who was unaccountably al- 
lowed to retain the portfolio of the War department. This incon- 

uous element has, however, been eliminated ; and the Cabinet 
as now composed exclusively of Constitutional politicians, The 
most important members are the Duke de Palmella, the Marquis 
de Saldanha, and Martinho Albuquerque. They are not, like 
the Cabrals, illiterate men ; and they will act within the forms of 
the constitution : but they are essentially commonplace men. It 
is extremely doubtful whether two such conventional, formalist 
statesmen, can govern a country in which the constitution is a 
mere name. ‘Their administration will not be so daringly 
profligate as that of the Cabrals; but, though they are well- 
educated gentlemen, and the Cabrals (one of them at least) 
could not write grammatically, yet there is little reason to expect 
from a Palmella-Saldanha Ministry such a list of well-timed 

actical reforms as those introduced by the Cabrals latterly. 
gnorant natural talent and trained commonplace are at issue ; 
and the public opinion is too equally divided between them—the 
Constitutional forms are too new and uncontirmed—to warrant 
any expectation of a stable government in Portugal for a long 
time to come. 
Debates and Broceedings in Parliament. 

The Lords reassembled on Thursday, after the Whitsuntide recess. 

Lord STaNLEY gave notice, that on the following day he should move 
for a copy of the address which had been received by her Majesty's Go- 
vernment from the House of Assembly in Canada, and for copies of any 
other addresses which might have been received {rom any public body in 
Canada. 

Lord Lyrretton had no objection to lay the address of the House of 
Assembly on the table at once. 

The Earl of Datnovuste hoped he should have the indulgence of the 
House while he made a few observations on a personal subject— 

During the discussion on the second reading of the Corn Bill last Thursday, he 
had combated certain statements which had been made in respect to the senti- 
ments of the Colonies, by quoting an address from the Assembly of Lower Ca- 
nada, together with a portion of a despatch bearing on that question, on which he 
founded a statement that we lad no reason to believe the sentiments of the Colo- 
nies were adverse to the views of her Majesty’s Government on that question. On 
the day after he had made that statement, a question was put publicly to the 
First Minister of the Crown in the other House of Parliament, introduced by a 
remark which bore the appearance of throwing, by implication, a doubt on the 
character for “fairness and truth-telling” of a member of the Cabinet—that 
member being himself. The question was, whether, at the time he made allusi 
to that subject, he was aware of another address which had certainly been for- 
warded to this country from Canada, and which had at that time arrived. Now, he 
was not «shamed to confess that he had been deeply wounded at the thought of 
such a question having been put in connexion with his conduet. He would not rest 
anything ‘upon the unlikelihood of his telling their Lordships that there was no 
such address in the country, had he known that an address really had arrived, 
when there would have been the most perfect certainty of its being contradicted 
mext morning. But hewould at once say that he was not aware, and that it was 
physically impossible he could be aware, of the existence of such an address. He 

ad applied at the proper quarter to ascertain the period at which the despatches 
had arrived; and need he say that he felt humiliated there should be any neces- 
sity for such application? The steamers arrived at Liverpool after their Lordships 
had commenced their sittings on Thursday; and the despatches had not arrived 
in London till after they had closed their sittings, at nearly six in the morning, 
and they were received at the Colonial Office at ten o'clock. Nor was he aware of 
such a despatch having been received, till informed by his friend the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade that the question was to be put. Till that time, he 
was wholly ignorant of the matter. He thought it a duty to their Lordships and 
to himself to make this explanation at the earliest opportunity. 

Lord SraNLEyY was sure that in whatever manner the question in another 
place had been put, there could not be the slightest intention of casting sus- 
picion on Lord Dalhousie— 

Lord Stanley's impression was, that the question was put not for the purpose of 
asking » ucther his noble friend knew of the address, but whether it was within 
the knowledge of any member of her Majesty’s Government. As his motion was 
to be acceded to, he should only remark, that on a former occasion he had been told 
that his apprehensions of the effects likely to be produced on the Colonies by the 
Ministerial measures were unfounded and chimerical; and he was told that Canada 
herself had no such apprehensions, and that she lad declared her adherence to 
the principle of {ree trade. 
receive! from the House of Assembly in Canada, fulfilling to the very letter his 
specific objections. Had that assembly acted in concert with him, they could not 





have more cordially echoed the sentiments to which he had given utterance. The | 


House of Assembly of Lower Canada, one of the most divided bodies in existence, 
with the greatest variety of interest as well as variety of origia—including French 
Canadians, Anglo-Canadians, and United States men, much agitated with politi- 


, . ! 
When we consider, 


But before twelve hours had elapsed, an address was | 


vote, and that in hostility to the commercial poliey of the British Government. 
He regretted that this demonstration of feelmg had not arrived previous to their 
Lordship’s vote of last Thursday; but he hoped that, when called upon to consider 
the teta! removal of a!l protection—he was net speaking of the sliding scale, but 
of all protection, from the agricultural interest of this country and the Colonies— 
perhaps they would bear in mind the loyal and dutiful address unanimously 
agreed upon by the people of Canada. 

Earl Grey remarked, that the fact he had previously stated had not 
been altered by what had taken place since— 

He had ventured to state, upon the authority of the newspapers of the day, 
that the tone of the original debate in the Assembly, when first made cognizant 
of the measure now in progress, was not a tone of apprehension, or of anything 
like alarm or despair, but of hope of successful competition with their neighbours; 
and the motion for codperating with the Imperial Government in this matter was 
carried by a very considerable majority. Not having seen the subsequent debates, 
he could not form any opinion of the cause of the change of sent!ment—whether 
it was in echo of appreliensions expressed here, or the result of an arrangement 
between parties; but of this he felt convinced, that in a short time those fears 
would be found to be chimerical, and the measure to be as advantageous to our 
colonial as to our domestic interests. 

Tue Tarirr. 

The second reading of the Customs-duties Bill was moved, on Thursday, 
by the Earl of DaLnouste; who showed that this measure was merely a 
following up of the ameliorative course of commercial policy adopted by 
successive Governments, and particularly by the present Government— 

In 1819, considerable reductions were made in the import-duties; between 
1819 and 1826, still greater changes were made; and from 1842 to 1845, the 
system underwent the greatest change of all. This policy was adopted in the 
firm belief that the removal of the duties on the raw material of manufactures, 
and the reduction of duties on manufactured goods, while beneficial to the con- 
sumer, would also give a stimulus to trade, which would tend directly to the be- 
nefit of commerce, and in the end leave the revenue very little, if at all, a sufferer 
by the change. He showed by details similar to those adduced by Ministers in 
the Commons, that these hopes had been completely realized. The present mea- 
sure was merely an extension of the policy which had been in operation for many 
years, and which had proved its soundness by results that could not be mistaken. 
The revenue had increased; the consumption of those articles which had been 
relieved of import-duties in whole or in part had been largely augmented; and 
the exports had gone on increasing. 

After explaining the leading changes to be effected by the present bill, Lord 
Dalhousie disclaimed its title to the character of a Free-trade measure: its prin- 
ciple was simply, as stated to their Lordships in her Majesty's Speech from the 
Throne, the removal of prohibitory and the reduction of protective duties. 

The Duke of RicuMonp moved that the bill be read a second time that 
day six months— 

Lord Dalhousie had spoken of the measure as recommended by the Crown: it 
was the measure of the Crown’s Minister, and theirs was the recommendation. 
It was unconstitutional, and contrary to their Lordship’s privileges, that her Ma- 
jesty’s name should be used as in favour of or against any measure before their 
Lordships. 

The Earl of DatHousie said, that if he used the word “ recommend,” 
he did not mean to express any opinion on the part of the Crown, but 
simply that it had been suggested by the Ministers of the Crown that the 
matter should be mentioned in the Speech. 

The Duke of Ricumonp was glad to hear the disclaimer; and he went 
on with his objections— 

He objected to the reduction of the duty on butter and cheese; a proposal which 
he attributed to hostility to the agricultural interest. He thought the retention 
of the duty on manufactured cottons unfair; and a great hardship to the Man- 
chester manufacturers, who professed that they required no protection at all; 
they, forsooth, were auxious to get rid of it—they would make up for the with- 
drawal of protection by their skill, industry, energy, and Heaven knows what! 
He could not see why the farmers’ and labourers’ wives should not be allowed to 
purchase cotton gowns as cheaply as they could, when foreign corn was admitted 
into this country at a reduced rate of duty. Lord Dalhousie bad vindicated the 
retention of duties on certain articles, on the ground that they were luxuries. 
But was not a carriage a Juxury? was not silk a luxury? He complained that 
the proposers of these Free-trade measures did not carry out their principles: 
they reduced the duty on some luxuries, that the Minister’s wife might go te 
Court in a very fine gown and in an elegant carriage; while they retained the 
duty on other luxuries. His real objection to all these Free-trade measures was, 
that they must have the effect of reducing the wages of our own artisans and la- 
bourers. The Duke concluded by remarking, that after the deeision their Lord- 
ships had come to the other evening, he felt it was of very little use to trouble 
them at any length upon this question; for he well knew what their decision 
would be. 

The Earl of WickLow thought the whole proceedings of the Govern- 
ment with regard not only to this measure, but to others, had been cha- 
racterized by injustice which ought not to be borne. 

Earl Grey could not say, on looking at the measure, that any distinet 
principle was clearly and fairly carried ont by it— 

After the admission which had been made that protective duties were unsound, 
the most proper and reasonable course for Government to adopt would be to 
rid of those duties altogether. He believed that if the Duke of Richmond's prin- 
ciple of protecting every article of home production were carried out, we should 
soon have no trade at all. On the other hand, he believed that the utmost possi- 
ble freedom of exchange among nations added to their mutual wealth, and te the 
comfort and enjoyment of their people. He considered that nothing could be more 
injurious to existing interests than the adoption of a principle which, while it par- 
tially kept up the protective duties, would ultimately lead to their entire abolitien. 
He looked on the bill, however, as a most important step in the right direction. 
He accepted it—not as carrying into effect, as they ought to be earried out, the prin- 
ciples for which he contended, but as 4 valuable instalment of what those who 
concurred with him in opinion might expect. 

Lord Asuburton objected to the bill, as most injurious to the indus- 
trious classes— 

His surprise was, that the energies of the country had enabled it to bear up 
against the constant tampering and meddling with its commerce which had lately 
been pursued. He detied the Government to show that the prosperity enjoyed 
by the country was owing to the new tariff. This country had attained toan 
extraordinary degree of prosperity under a system of protection, and that man 
must be rash indeed who would make that prosperity an excuse for the present 
measure. At present there was no surplus in the Exchequer worth speaking of; 
and if a reaction came, as in the course of events must naturally happen, having 
exhausted our fiscal resources, he did not know how we should meet the deficit, 
after the reductions proposed to be made by the measure before the House. 

Lord MonTeaGue considered that the liberal commercial measures of 
the present Government were one of the main elements of our recent pro- 
sperity— 

He objected to the needless sacrifice of duty in the case of Colonial timber, by 
which the consumer had derived no advantage. With respeet to the duties upon 
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cedent, that he could not believe they would adhere to the principle upon which 
Parliament was last session called upon to legislate. An importation of 70,000 
tons of high-priced sugar had been calculated upon, which would have yielded a 
revenue of about 1,400,000/. But these figures had been so far from being rea- 
lized, that only 1,500 tons had really been imported; and in place of a revenue of 
1,500,0002., only 24,000/. had been received. Then a reduction of 11s. 2d. per 
hundredweight had taken place in the duty upon West India sugar; which had 
entailed upon the country an enormous sacrifice of revenue, without a corresp: 
ing benefit to the consumer. The revenue lost about 1,500,000/, being 11 
per hundredweight; and the consumer had only gained 9d. per hundredwei 
the price. Who, then, had benefited by the reduction? Public attent 
to be called to this point. 

The finances of the country were in a satisfactory state at the present moment; 
but that arose from the 5,000,000/. derived from the Income-tax. He thought 
the wiser policy for the Government would have been to have made that tax per- 
manent, till they were able to remove it. Under present circumstances a renewal 
could not be asked for without an inducement being held out of the removal of 
some unpopular indirect tax. A  property-tax, for a short period, 
renewal, had a tendency to create a system of direct instead of indirect taxation; 
than which, a more dangerous course could not be entered on by any country, 
particularly one burdened as this was with debt. or? ’ 

No division took place. ‘The bill was read a second time, and ordered 
to be committed on Monday week. 


The Court. 


Buivetins of the Queen's health ceased to be issued on Monday; hei 
Majesty's recovery having so far advanced as to render their continuance 























unnecessary. 

The Dutchess of Kent continues her daily visits; and on Thursday the 
Queen Dowager arrived from Bushy Park, and remained for some time at 
the Palace. 

Sadi Ahmet, Envoy Extraordinary from the Bey of Tunis, had ar 
dience of Prince Albert on Thursday, to present presents from th : 
The Envoy was attended by his Secretary and Aide-de-camp, and was 
presented to Prince Albert by the Earl of Aberdeen. 

The Dutchess of Kent visited Drury Lane Theatre on Thursday. 

The Duke of Cambridge left town on Tuesday, for Cirencester, 
to Earl Bathurst; and returned on Wednesday. 

Mrs. Thornycroft has commenced the model for the statue of 
Alfred, to be executed in marble for the Queen. 


The Metropolis. 

The twenty-first anniversary of the London Literary and Scic 
stitution was celebrated on Monday, by a dinner, at the London Ta 
Mr. Grote, formerly Member for the City, and President of the Insti 
in the chair. Mr. Monckton Milnes, M.P., Mr. Wyse, M.P., Mr 
Jones Loyd, and many other friends of popular education, were prese 
Mr. Grote addressed the meeting in a luminous speech; embracing in its 
numerous topics the origin of the Institution, its objects, the difliculties it 
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has had to encounter, the measure of success it has attained, the bearing 
of its objects upon commercial and professional pursuits, and its claims to 


an enlarged general support. The extracts we subjoin are taken from the 
Morning Chronicle. 

“In the month of June 1825, at the time when oar first meeting took place, 
1 believe that no institution of this precise character, and intended for the same 
description of persons, yet existed in the United Kingdom. At that time the idea 
was novel, and the scheme untried: it required a degree of openness and liberality 
of mind, then by no means common, to appretiate its usefulness; it required a 
certain degree of penetration, and, I will add, a certain measure of that valuable 
attribute called a hopeful temperament, to believe that, if useful, it was also pr 
ticable. 
and improvement was unfurled, there would be found any considerable bo 
volunteers from the commereial and professional classes to flock to it: there were 
still more who doubted whether those volunteers who came would stay to uphold 
it—would accept a systematic organization, or would furnish out of their own 
number a body of managers willing and able to undertake laborious functions of 

H * * * * * 

















“ Distributing our past life of twenty-one years into three periods of seven years | 


fy Im. 


each, our averace number of members was, during the first of these periods, 72: 
during the second, 903; during the third, 974; and we now number a total of 
1,073 members. We possess a library, for reference and circulation, of between 
9,000 and 10,000 volumes; we have spacious and convenient premises, enlarged 
and remodelled—I might almost say rebuilt—by ourselves, though, in spite of the 
most careful economy, at a very heavy cost; we eau show a museum with various 
scientific accompaniments and instructive speciinens, and a sufficient number of 
class-rooms for those classes which are formed among the members to prosecute 
some continuous branch of study. We can boast also—and this was fifteen 

rs ago among the chief boasts—of our premises, an excellent and commodious 
ecture-room, built by ourselves, and paid for by our own money. This lecture- 
room was opened in 182%, in the fifth year of our existence, by an inaugural ad- 
dress, which the present Lord Chief Justice of England, then Mr. Common-Ser- 
geant Denman, did us the honour to deliver. The room holds, with perfect con- 
venience, between 500 and 600 persons, and when first epened was amply suffi- 
cient for all our wants; but the increase in our numbers has now rendered it 
inadequate to its purpose, and the just complaint of our members respecting the 
insufficiency of room and comfort on evenings of crowded attendance is one of the 
most pressing difiiculties with which our institution has now to contend, and 
which I hope it will be soon in a position to remove. . . 3 

“In the record of the society's proceedings I find proofs of an assiduous culti 
vation of those arts and tastes which, if they lie apart from the intellect properly 
so called, are yet of a character most in harmony with the intellectaal man, and 














There were many who doubted whether, when the banner of instruction 
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cereneperasnenan 
living function. The library and the lecture-room do, indeed, furnish the pre- 
vious helps; but itis in these class-rooms that you see the nutriment issimulate, 
the blood circulate, the muscle move. It is here that you witness that more pra- 
tifying phenomenon—the adult man again putting hinself to school: un lergoing 
that self-imposed labour and training which, with veference to individuals, has in 
all ages been the great cause of eminence to those whom the world has ennobled, 


but which with reference to more numerous bodies stands as the imposing dis- 
tinction of our nineteenth century. ° * * ‘ 5 
“h : 


is one of the circumstances of which I feel proud in the history of this 






























m, that it has been self-relying and self-supporting. Its members have 

this, as by their other conduct, so also by raising the large sum of m ney 
required for the repair and enlargement of thei i through loans derived 
chiefly from individuals of thcir own number. t an that 
helps himself is the man that best deserves the help of others; and I will not 
scruple to maintain that this institution renders a service to the commercial and 
rofessional public of London, which entitles it to call for such help, even from 
those who may not feel induced to join it as members. I believe it to have a 
powerful claim on the approbation, countenan and aid, of the merchants and 
bankers generally of this great city. To say nothing of that disin ted sym- 





l, doubtless in most cases will prevail, be- 
and the younger men who serve as his 
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he has a positive interest in upholding 
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morality, in enlarging their in opening the most favourable 

wenues (as far as he can do btrusive interference) for the employ- 

iment and direction of their leis Speaking as oue the best years of 

whose life have been passed as principal of a banking-house, I contend eriphatic- 

ally, that merchants and bankers will obey the call of interest as well as the call 

of duty, in seconding the voluntary efforts of our. members, and in strengthening 
H Hf . * 


the self-acquire1 position which our institution now occupies. 
* Well, gentlemen, | shall with a commercial and pro- 


fessional public, habits of steady industry are the first thing needful; bat [ shall 
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contend with equal strenuousness, that they are not the only thing needful. 
There are in the life of every commercial and pi onal man hours of Ieisure as 
well as hours of work. I wish, indeed, from the bottom of my heart, that the 
circumstances were such as to enable him to command still longer hours of lei- 
sure, but that which he now enjoys is enough to make a considerable difference 
according as it is well or ill bestowed. Now itlemen, there are many innocent 





and agreeable ways of passing leisure; and I am the last person to obtrade the 
literary, the scientific, the recreative pursuits of our institution, upou any un- 
willing partaker. If a young man has tastes of another kind, I wish him iappy 
in his own way. But I do say, that if he chance to have a taste for literary or 


| scientific pursuits, or for meutal recreations, it is of very great moment that the 


tend to awaken and dk velop the imaginative impulses of our nature. When I go | 


through the list of the various lectures, I find that there is scarcely any subject, 
scientific, literary, philosophical, economical, historical, or connected with poetry 


and the arts, which has not been presented more or less extensively to the minds | 


of the members. But, gentlemen, the lectures, though beneficial and indispens- 
able, are not the department cf 01 _institutién which I look at with the greatest 
interest. The classes for sp ial and continuous instruction on —— subjects, 
formed among the members themselves, under the auspices of the managing Com- 
mittee, are, in my mind, a circumstance yet more impressive and en ouraging. 
In the lecture-room, let the talents of the lecturer be what they may, the minds of 
the hearers are more passive than active: they hear and they feel, they receive 
wholesome nutriment, a part of which will doubtless remain with them; but they 
are, after all, only recipients—recipients of an impulse which comes upon them 
from without, and is to a great degree transient. It is otherwise with the classes 
meeting continuously for special, persevering, and laborious instruction; whether 
assisted and superintended, as many of them have been, by a paid master, pro- 
vided by the Committee, or formed without that assistance, where the Committee 
have not been able, with a due regard to the finances of the institution, to grant 
assistance, by the members themselves on the principle of mutual instruction. 
It is in these i 





, gentlemen, that you see ur institution in active and 


taste should not be stifled for want of nourishment, nor die out from the mere 
impossibility of gratification. Suppose him to come from that valuable an 
economical place of education now flourishing among us—the Ciry of London 
School—or from any other good school elsewhere, and to pass from thence into 
a counting-house, he will doubtless have treasured up @ certain stock of acquired 
knowledge, and will, perhaps, have brought away a treasure hardly less valuable 
—the wish to acquire more knowledge. This is ‘the exact case with 
young man when he first enters upon the threshhold of his commercial career; 
for the fatal supposition, that what has been learnt at school has been lvarnt only 
to be thrown aside or baried like the talent in a napkin, is a mistake, comunitied 
indeed by too many persons in every rank of life, but not commjtted by all. Ido 
not hesitate to affirm, gentlemen, that to a young man with these dispositions our 
institution holds out the most effective support and the most propitious allure- 
ment which his situation admits. * * * 

Gentlemen, I shall again remind you that this is our twenty-first birthday. 
Our season of youth is over, and we now pass into the period of maturity. We 
have taken rank, and are identified with the mind and intelligence of this great 
city: be it ours to act in a manner worthy of our age and our calling. ‘To those 
—whether they be many or few 1 know not—who may still hold te ungenial 
prejudice that there is an inherent incompatibility between a day of industry in 
the counting-house and an evening of study in the lecture-room, thie cliss-rooin, 
or the library, we must continue to present the best of all refutations, in the lives 
and behaviour of our members. To those, on the other hand, who-e seuiiments 
are more generous and exalted—who esteem an enlightened population a greater 
glory than splendid edifices and immeasurable capital, and who account it an 
honour to London to interweave the threads of literature and scie:ce with the 
staple of a commercial and professional life,—to those minds we off-r our-elves 
with confidence as auxiliaries and instruments, prepared to justify our claiu upon 
their fraternal sympathy.” 
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The proposal to perpetuate the memory of the late Mrs. Fry by the 


erection of an institution for the reception and reformation of di-cliuarged 
risoners, is meeting with much favour. At a Committee n s held 


nr 

last week, the Honourable William Cowper signified the Queen's pleasure 
to become the patroness and to subscribe 50 guineas in aid of the funds. 
Prince Albert is to be one of the patrons, and gives a subscription of 252. 
The Chevalier Bunsen stated that he had received the commands of the 
King of Prussia to say, that in testimony of his regard for the memory of 
the deceased, and his approbation of the objects of the institution, his Ma- 
jesty should become a contributor. 














The Marylebone Vestry held a special meeting on Saturday, to con- 
sider Sir Peter Laurie’s motion on the subject of street advert: iag-v: 
lhe attendance was numerous. In opening the case, Sir Peter represented 
the advertising-van system as one of the greatest nuisances that lind ever 
been inflicted on the inhabitants of London— 

He took credit to himself for having brought under the notic: Mr. Fox 
Maule, the Secretary of State, and succeeded in abolishing two oi) isanegs, 
namely, that of climbing-boys and the dog-cart nuisance. If tur wor ving else, 
he thought those two acts were sufficient to hand his name down t» p»-terity. 
(Cheers and laughter.) The nuisance he had now to complain of, aut which he 
was determined to put down if possible, was that of large boxe-, 5 ug - 

ilatiug the 


some instances nearly as high as a second-ficor window, pera 
streets of London, covered with placards of putting tradesmen, hor 
and penny concerts. These machines had become so fashionable t) le pro- 
prietors made vast sums of money by them. Why, he had ascerianed that a 
person living at Hoxton got 25s. per week from the Britannia Saloon fr exhibit 
ing bills on his vans; and although the horses employed to draw thew were so 
old that it would bedifticult to make them travel at the rate of fous ucles per 
hour, he could not find enough of vans and horses for his business. Sr Peter 
Laurie concluded by moving the appointment of a deputation to wait upon the 
Secretary of State and urge the subject upon his attention. : 

Earl Manners seconded the resolution, and denounced the peram)u'a iig vans 
as an abomination. : 

Mr. Salamone said, he had been so annoyed with these vans, that if le could 
find the owners’ names he would prosecute every one of them. 

Mr. Rawlinson (the Magistrate) hoped the Vestry had too much go! ~ense to 
pass the resolution of the worthy Knight. The law was at prese:! tlicently 
effective to put down the nuisance complained of. me 

Mr. Ridgway with Mr. Rawlinson, that the existing law was suf- 
ficient to destroy the nuisance. If the Police had the common senoe ty study 


wurders, 
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thé clauses of the Police Act, they woull find it was their duty to abol'sh the 
nuisance. 

Sir Peter Laurie defied Mr. Rawlinson, with the power of the existing act, to 
punish the proprietors of these vans for obstructing the streets. 

Mr. Rawlinson replied, that he could by indictment. 

Sir Peter Laurie—“ Why, that is the very word I was assailed with when I 
tried to put down the monster swindle the West Middlesex Assurance Company.” 
Every man in his senses must see that these vans are for gulling the public. If 
he caught them in the City, he would punish the proprietors to the utmost. 

The motion was carried, with only four dissentients. 


In consequence of the inquiry instituted at the General Post-office before Mr. 
Peacock, it is stated that preparations are being made in the Postmaster-General’s 
office for an extensive series of alterations throughout the entire departments of 
the Inland and Letter-carriers’ offices, both General and Metropolitan. As far as 
can be at present learned, the alterations will consist in a complete classification 
of the whole of the officers; the substitution of fixed scales of salary; the abolition 
of the “early delivery ” in all walks, and the abandonment of the system of Pay- 
ment by fees. It is also stated that the Directory will be purchased of the 
present owner, suitable compensation being allowed for the officer's outlay, which 
that gentleman has given in as follows—machinery, 1,500/.; types, 2,0002.; lease 
of premises, 100 guineas per annum for twenty years; expenses of editing, &c., 
forming a total of nearly 6,000/. per annum! It is said to be the determination 
of his Lordship to take off the bells from all the walks, and to compensate the 





men, so as to give the public the opportunity of posting at the receiving-houses | 
and at the chief offices until the latest moment prior to the despatch consistent | 


with the necessary regulations for the safety of the duty. It is not decided 
whether there will be an amalgamation of the General and London district offices 
at present; but it is most probable that eventually such will be the case. The 
delivery of general-post letters, it is said, will be extended in the afternoon, and 


other oftices‘opened for the general facilitation of the duty. Some alteration is | 


also to be made in the salaries of the junior clerks, and in those of the messengers 
of the Inland-office. The district letter-carriers and stampers have also, within 
the last few days, received the command of the Postmaster-General to prepare 
and send forward an exact detail of their salaries and emoluments.—Globe. 

On Monday, 52,000 passengers travelled by the Greenwich Railway; on Tues- 
day, 30,000; and on Wednesday, 19,000; altogether 101,000 persons—the greatest 
number that has ever travelled on that line at Whitsuntide. 

A leopard-hunt took place at Wandsworth on Wednesday. The leopard escaped 
from a show at Wandsworth fair, and ran to the common; where a man noticed 
it, and thinking it was a dog he approached—only to take to his heels when he 
perceived his mistake. A mob assembled, and scoured the common; the stranger 
was eventually captured at Battersea by his keeper. 








At the Secondaries Court, on Saturday, Mr. William Henry Ashurst, the music- 
teacher, sued Mr. Tomlin for damages for false imprisonment. Mr. Sergeant 
Wilkins stated the case for the plaintitf: no counsel ap eared for the defendant. 
On the 6th of March, between ten and eleven o'clock, | Ir. Ashurst was going to 
Tavistock Square in his carriage from the Hanover Square Rooms; and when 
turning out of Regent Street, at the corner of Oxford Street, Mr. Tomlin drove up 
at arapid pace in a gig, and to avoid collision he was compelled to draw up his 
horse so tight that the shafts were broken. Mr. Tomlin got out of his gig, and 
though Mr. Ashurst gave his address, and several persons in the crowd said they 
knew him very well, called a Policeman, and gave him into custody on a charge of 
wilfully damaging his gig; and, although the constable also said he knew Mr. 
Ashurst as a highly respectable man, Mr. Tomlin insisted on his being taken to 
the stationhouse. Mr. Ashurst refused to go unless actually taken into custody ; 
which Mr. Tomlin, against the remonstrance of Mr. Ashurst and the people about, 


igsisted on. He was then taken away, obliged to leave his two daughters in the | 
carriage unprotected, and sufiering from alarm. Mr. Ashurst was set at liberty | 
when the Inspector heard the case. After hearing evidence of these facts, and | 


the summing up of the Secondary, the Jury consulted for ten minutes, and gave 
a verdict for 51. Sergeant Wilkins, “ Do I understand right—5l.?” The Se- 
condary, “ That is the amount, I believe.” The Foreman, “ Yes; 5/.” 

At the Bail Court, last week, Hulls, an attorney, applied for his discharge from 
arrest, on the ground that when taken into custody he was discharging his duty to 
certain clients at the Gloucester County Court. He contended, that, acting in 
such capacity, he was free from arrest, by the 7th and &th Victoria. For the 

laintiff it was urged, that he was not on the roll of the Court; which he should 

ave been, or else prove that there was no roll in existence. Mr. Justice Wight- 
man delivered judgment on Monday—“I think the defendant in this case must 
be discharged. The privilege claimed is not for himself, but for the protection of 
his clients; and there is quite enough shown on the affidavits in proving that he 
is an attorney on the rolls of Westminster, and actually practising at the time 
of his arrest in the County Court of Gloucestershire, to warrant his discharge; 
and without deciding the question of the necessity of his being upon the roll of 
the County Court, even if there were one, I think the rule for his discharge must 
be made absolute.” 

At the Mansionhouse, on Tuesday, Faulkner and Fabian, the two men charged 
with uttering forged scrip of the Buckinghamshire Railway, were brought up for 
reéxamination. Mr. W. Harding, the secretary to the company, deposed to a 
quantity of scrip which was produced being forged; though he had some difficulty 
in doing this, so skilfully were the forgeries executed, both in the printing and in 
the copy of his signature. The reporter says—“ The difference between the copy 
produced and the genuine scrip was not perceptible to an ordinary observer; so 
that the witness appeared to test the quality of the documents by a comparison 
with the counterfoil.” Mr. Moody, a Tanseehes stated that he answered an 
advertisement, which a; two months since, for a lithographic printer; he 
had an interview with Fabian and another person; what they needed, th 
off of a number of impressions from plates, was required to be done with great 

recaution: they promised to call upon him to speak further of the business; 
ut they never came. Other witnesses described dealings with the prisoners by 
which the forged scrip was got into the market. The accused were remanded 


till Thursday, to be then committed for trial; Mr. Alderman Gibbs refusing to | 


take bail. 

At the Mansionhouse, on Wednesday, Florence Leary was charged with the 
extraordinary crime of scalding William Tuthill, to the great damage of his person. 
The men in a tap-room — the prisoner knocked down Tuthill, dragged 
him to the fire-place, and turning the tap of a boiler, allowed the scalding water 
: —= upon him for about half a minute! The ferocious Irishman is committed 
for trial. 

On Thursday, Mr. Henry Sharpe, of the firm of Sharpe and Company, ware- 
housemen, Paternoster Lane, was charged with stealing a quantity of French 
cambric and cambric handkerchiefs from Messrs. Lewis and James, of Gutter 


e working | 


enormous amount was constantly intrusted, could be involved in the transaction 
dishonourably. Alderman Gibbs appointed Saturday for signing the depositions 
previously to sending the case to the Central Criminal Court, and took bail for 
the appearance of Mr. Sharpe at the Mansionhouse, himself in 200/., and two 
sureties in 1007. each. 

At the Thames Police-office, on Monday, Webster, an American seaman, was 
charged with exhibiting a Yankee propensity of a very unamiable kind. The 
man was drinking at a public-house on Saturday night, and quarrelled with several 
men, challenging them to fight, and boasting of what he could do; at length one 
of the men did fight with Webster, and the American got the worst of it. He 
then went into the tap-room; threatened a lame man, a brother to the one who had 
worsted him; and at last pulled out a “ bowie-knife ” from a sheath which was 
made fast to his waist, and attempted to stab the man—whose jacket was cut 
| under the arm by the point of the knife. The prisoner excused himself on the 
ground that he was drunk; and, as usual, “ his head had been affected by a wound.” 
He was committed for trial. 

It appears from a communication made to the Magistrate at the Thames Police- 
oftice, that Joseph Ady has been in the habit of victimizing people in the Colo- 
nies as well as at home. Joseph is said to have had great success in duping the 
colonists. In one case, a Mr. Adamson, living at Barbadoes, had not only di- 
rected his Liverpool correspondent to pay Ady twenty shillings that he might 
obtain 100/., but absolutely sent a power of attorney to receive the money; and 
when it was obtained, he desired that it should be presented to a daughter who 
was living in England! The Liverpool gentleman knew rather too much of 
Juseph’s ways to send the twenty shillings. 





A distressing fire occurred in Cow Cross Street very early on Monday 
morning. ‘The house was a large one, and occupied by eight or nine poor fami- 
lies. The fire broke out in the first floor, and it spread rapidly. The inmates 
had the greatest difficulty in escaping, and one infant was so much burned that 
it is not expected to live. A subscription is to be got up for the sufferers. 

During the sitting of a Quarterly Court of Freemasons, at Freemasons Hall, 
on Wednesday night, it was discovered that the gallery at the end of the hall was 
on fire. Water was immediately thrown upon the place; and on the arrival of 
firemen the flooring was pulled up, when the joists and rafters were found to be 
smouldering. The fire was speedily extinguished: had it occurred in the night, 
the worst consequences would probably have resulted. 

Three children have been killed by falling into an open sewer, near Howick 
Terrace, Pimlico. ‘The sewer ran through a public thoroughfare; and there was 
no railing or other defence to prevent accidents, which have frequently occurred. 

A woman named Sloman has been niurdered at Shadwell, in a house where an 
illicit still was worked. She was found dead at the foot of the stairs, with several 
wounds on her head. The still had been removed from the house; a quantity of 
| whisky had run to waste on the floor; and strong wash was found in tubs, with 
utensils lying about. It was rumoured that the deceased had been destroyed for 
threatening to give information to the Excise. Benjamin Gibbins, who lived with 
the woman, is in charge fur the murder. His clothes were found spotted and 
danbed with blood. He declares that he was absent from home all the night during 
which the woman was killed; he could not get into the house, and therefore wan- 
dered about from one coftve-house or public-house to another, till the morning, 
when he got a ladder and entered his dwelling by a window; he then found Slo- 
man dead, and in moving the body he got the blood on his clothes. The prisoner 
has not accounted for his movements during the whole of the night. 

Towny, a jobbing tailor, who lived in Widegate Street, Bishopsgate, has mur- 
dered his wife and destroyed himself. He was discovered hanging from the bed- 
stead: a paper pinned to his coat contained a declaration that he killed himself 
from dread of starvation, having been out of work for some time. The woman's 
| body was found under the bed; the hands were tied together, and she had evi- 





| dently been strangled: she would shortly have become a mother. It is said that 
| Towny had applied for parochial assistance when his wife should be confined; 
| but that the authorities had refused to grant it, otfering the workhouse instead. 


The BProbinces. 


The Town-Council of Newcastle-upon-Tyne are to invite Prince Albert 
to visit their town on the occasion of the meeting of the Royal Agricultural 
Society in July. 

The Cambridge papers state that the Honourable and Reverend G. N. Gren- 
ville, who has been appointed to the Deanery of Windsor, has no intention of re- 
siguing the Mastership of Magdalen College; since there is no law to prevent the 
two offices being held by one person, very short residence on the part of the Dean 
being required at Cambridge. 

Mr. Colquhoun, the Member for Newcastle-under-Lyne, is to terminate 
his connexion with the constituency at the close of the present Parliament. 
| It would appear from the following passage in his address, that Corn-law 
| differences have had something to do with the formation of this resolution— 

“ If I have failed to carry out the concurrence of a large body among you in 
the resistance which I felt it right to offer to the repeal of the Corn-laws, I look 
| forward to the time when, on this question also, our differences will cease; and 
when you will admit that I have not misled you when I warned you that the 
effect so confidently predicted of a large increase of trade and great benefit to the 
working classes from this measure will not be realized. This is a matter which, 
if the bill pass, experience will decide. That sober teacher will correct our judg- 
ment, and will, I suspect, prove that the errors are not all on our side, and that 
| we were not far wrong who told you that much might be lost and that little 
could be gained by the change.” 

A number of resident gentlemen have formed themselves into a commit- 
| tee at Monmouth for the purpose of securing the interests of Lord Gran- 
ville Somerset at the next election. The Monmouthshire Merlin says— 

“ On Tuesday they canvassed the town, and a more respectable body of can- 
vassers we have never seen. The result of their canvass was most successful; 
more than two-thirds of the electors give their unqualified and hearty promises 
support. To the inhabitants of Monmouth it was a novel sight to witness the 
double wonder of a split in the county Conservative camp, and to realize the union 
of Reformers and Tories for a common political object. That-Lord Granville 
Somerset is the popular candid ite, is apparent beyond dispute. A correspondent 
writes, that in consequence of gentlemen connected with the Tredegar interest 
having in the course of their canvass for Mr. Octavius Morgan, M.P., asked the 
second vote fur Captain Somerset—the independent voters generally are deter- 
mined to meet the coalition at the hustings by giving plumpers for Lord Granville 
Somerset.” 

The Goatacre labourers held another meeting on Wednesday, but under 











Lane. The case excited much interest, from the respectable rank of the 1 
Mr. Sharpe was formerly in the service of Messrs. Lewis and James as traveller, 
and left them in February last. A little time after that, the cambric and hand- 
kerchiefs were missed from the warehouse. A fortnight since, the prisoner sold 
some cambric and handkerchiefs to Mr. Hayter, a warehouseman, at a very 
cheap rate. The goods, Mr. Lewis swore, were those stolen from his premises. 
Mr. said that he purchased them of a Frenchman, named St. Croix; but 
he could not show any invoice or receipt, nor did he know where St. Croix was to 
be found. Mr. Ballantine, for the aceused, said it was absurd to suppose that a 
gentleman who maintained so high a character, and to whom property to an 


to commencing business, the labourers, with their wives and children to 
the number of about 150, were regaled with tea. It appeared from what 
was stated by Mr. Read and some of the women, that the statements of 
their privations made at former meetings had induced some charitable 
persons to send money and clothing to their relief. Votes of thanks were 
passed to these persons; also to Sir Robert Peel and his colleagues, for 
their Free-trade measure. 


A church-rate for the purpose of enlarging and restoring the old church 











cir tances much more cheering than the former ones. Previously ° 
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of St. Nicholas, at Brighton, has been refused on a poll, by a large ma- 
jority—for the rate, 754; against, 1,328. 

It has been stated in Birmingham this week, in quarters likely to be 
well-informed, that Government intend to erect the military station there 
into a grand central depét, and to remove to it the greater part of the 
troops now stationed at Weedon. The central position of Birmingham, 


communicating as it now does by railway with all the principal ports in | 


England, has, it is thought, suggested the propriety and advantage of 
making it the seat of a central depét, inasmuch as at a moment's notice 
troops might thence be despatched, and landed in a few hours in any part 
of Scotland, England, or Ireland.— Morning Chronicle. 

Fifteen miles of the South Devon Railway, from Exeter to Teignmouth, 
were opened on Saturday. The line is to be worked by the atmospheric 
power; but the supply of engines not being yet sufficient for the whole 
distance completed, locomotives are to be used for the present. It is a broad 
gauge railway, joining the Bristol and Exeter Railway. 

“ The line, starting trom Exeter, passes along some meadows, and follows the 
course of the Exe; giving magnificent views of the city of Exeter, the extensive 
estuary of the Exe, and the towns of Topsham, Lympstone, and Exmouth in the 
distance. On the other side of the river, as you progress along the line, are seen 
Powderham Park and Castle, the seat of the Duke of Devonshire. After passing 
the Starcross station, the appearance of the line becomes still more romantic; for 
you are carried apparently through the sea, the line ranning close to the mouth 
of the Exe; it then runs into a very deep cutting through the Langstone cliffs, 
which are seen towering upwards of one hundred feet above you. After passing 
Dawlish, you come to that portion of the line in the construction of which, 
running as it does close along the sea-beach, so many difficulties have been en- 
countered; and where in the most assailable part an immense buttress has been 
built to protect the line from irruptions of the sea. Having passed over the 
beach at Dawlish and through several tunnels, you arrive at Teignmouth, which 
is sufficiently well known as one of the most delightful watering-places upon the 
Western coast of England.” ‘ 

Mr. Joseph Sandars, of the firm of Messrs. Sandars and Claxton, corn- 


merchants, Liverpool, has written the following letter to the Times, dis- 
claiming the authorship of certain letters quoted in both Houses of Parlia- 


ment during the recent discussions on the Corn-laws, in support of Pro- | 


tectionist dread of overwhelming importations of wheat from foreign parts. 


Mr. Sandars’s letter is also of interest as containing his reasons for believing | 


that the Corn-laws can no longer be upheld. 

“Sir—A statement made in your paper is shot to the uttermost parts of the 
earth with almost the rapidity of thought. The attempt, therefore, to overtake 
and contradict any misrepresentation which it contains, after a start of fifteen 
days, is not likely to succeed before its object has been accomplished. Neverthe- 
less, I must confide in your sense of justice, and beg of you to insert this missive, 
to relieve me from the charge of having expressed some of the most wild and un- 
founded opinions regarding the probable effects of the pending Corn Bill, and 
having thereby been guilty of treachery and duplicity. 


“ After an absence of eight months, I returned to England on Friday night; | 


and on Saturday a friend drew my attention to a statement made by Mr. Disraeli 
in the House of Commons on the 15th May, and to one made by Lord Brougham 
on the 25th. 

“ On that occasion, according to the report in The Times, Mr. Disraeli read a 
letter which he accused me of having written, after having given in, as he was 
pleased to say, my adhesion to the Government measure, and which he said 

would astonish the right honourable gentleman.’ Among other offers which he 
said I made, he asserts ‘ that this same Mr. Sandars then offers to enter into a 
contract to supply a million quarters of wheat at 18s. per quarter; and, if the 
meastires of the Government pass, he will undertake, at the end of this year, that 
that million of quarters shall be doubled and sent to England at reduced prices.’ 

“ My reply is, that I never made that offer—never wrote that letter; and I 
challenge Mr. Disraeli to produce it, with date, place, and signature. How he has 
been imposed upon, it is not for me to explain. I apprehend that, finding a tempt- 
ing weapon put within his grasp, he fired it hastily and incautiously, to ‘ feed fat 
an ancient grudge’ against his quondam leader, without considering whether it 
might not burst in his hand, Mr. Disraeli will find that there are other gentle- 
men of my name who express opinions for which I am not responsible. 

“ My reply to Lord Brougham, who, for a time, assumed that I was the author 
of a letter read to the House of Lords by Lord Stanley, would have been equally 
decisive; but it has been rendered unnecessary by his Lordship having kindly 
assured me that Lord Stanley declared across the table that I was not the writer 
of the letter in question. I entertain no such extravagant opinions as it contains, 
and I should be very sorry to be called upon to defend them. 


“Tt is quite true that I have for a long period been a strenuous supporter of the | 
Corn-laws; but a few years ago I stated before the Agricultural Committee, that | 


‘from the course which legislation was taking, I thought it extremely doubtful 
whether any such laws whatever could be maintained much longer.’ 

“T have defended them to the point of danger; and, after the last harvest, I felt 
convinced that the period had arrived when all restrictions on the import 
of food must cease. No honest and independent Minister of the Crown could 
go before Parliament and ask for a loan to support and employ a population on the 

of famine from the failure of their crops, and go on devising Poor-laws, 


vei 
building workhouses and prisons, and ask for Coercion Bills and an increase of | 


the Army and Navy, with such a law staring him in the face. The time has 


come when something better than penal measures must be devised for the safety | 


and peace of the body politic. 

“ The territorial influence and consideration, so much to be prized in a monar- 
chy, can never be maintained by an obstinate retention of laws and privileges 
which public opinion has pronounced to be obsolete and dangerous; nor can they 
be lost by timely, just, and generous concession. If there ever was a Minister of 
the Crown who was justified by his conduct and the results of it, so far as free 
trade is concerned, in repeating the words of Burke to the electors of Bristol, 
when they ‘turned him out’ for advocating a free trade with Ireland, Sir Robert 
Peel is that man. Burke bravely observed, ‘I have maintained your interests 
against your opinions with a constancy that became me.’ 

“ Notwithstanding all their forebodings, and the rancour with which they pur- 
sued him, the woollen trade of England became more prosperous than ever; the 
electors were forgotten; and Mr. Burke became a great man, and a light for all 
times. 

“Tam, Sir, your faithful servant, 

“ Burlington Hotel, Tuesday, June 2.” 


Jos. SANDARS. 


The strike at Liverpool seemed in a fair way of terminating last week ; 
but the masters were again doomed to be disappointed. On Thursday, 
some of the workmen waited upon Mr. Rushton, the Stipendiary Magis- 
trate; stating that the “declaration”. was the only bar to an amicable 
arrangement with the employers, and requesting him to bring about a 
meeting between the two parties. Mr. Rushton consented— 

“He immediately opened a communication,” says the Times correspondent, 
“with some of the most eminent of the builders; and at an appointed hour the 
Various, parties met in the Magistrates’ room at the Sessions-house. Mr. Rushton 
desired tlie ‘workmen to keep nothing in the background; and in a few pithy 


| words, stating the distress and inconvenience which had resulted from the strike, 
| advised all parties to enter into the conference with friendly feelings, and to make 
such arrangements as would be conclusive, so that the trade of the town might 
again resume its usual and natural course. Mr. Holme, the builder, asked 
whether the persons then present were duly authorized by their respective societies 
to enter into such negotiations as would be final, and would be agreed to by the 
great body of the workmen, The deputations of workmen, comprising members 
from the masons, bricklayers, joiners, plasterers, and plumbers associations, re- 
spectively rose and declared that they were duly authorized, and were prepared 
on behalt of their fellow workmen to enter into negotiations which should be con- 
clusive. On this assurance the negotiations proceeded. After some conversation 

in which the masters argued that no club or society had a right to dictate to any 
man, or compel him to join such a society against his will; and that labour, like other 
commodities, should be perfectly free; and that they could not enter into contracts 
with security to themselves, or with advantage to the public, unless such a prin- 
ciple as the freedom of labour was fully reeognized,—it was unanimously agreed 
as a base for subsequent negotiation, ‘ That a full and free disclaimer be made of 
the right of any man, or body of men, to interfere with the freedom of labour; 
and that all men may work for whomsoever they please, and on whatsoever terms 
they may think right.’ The masters then proposed, * That the connexion with 
the National and General Trades Union should be dissolved; they offering no 
opposition whatever to local associations, if the operatives deemed such to be 
necessary for the preservation of their own privileges.’ The workmen present alJ 
declared, with the exception of the labourers, (generally known, we believe, as 
hod-carriers,) that their respective trades did not belong to the National Trades 
Union; and, as this disclaimer was strongly made in the presence of Mr. Rushton, 
of the Magistrate’s clerk, and of the reporter, Mr. Rushton recommended the 
masters to withdraw the proposition; which they immediately agreed to, on the 
distinct disclaimer of the delegates; one of the masters observing, that the word 
of the representatives of the workmen was considered sufficient. It was then 
agreed to on the part of the operatives, ‘ That no molestation be offered to those 
workmen who are now employed and have signed the declaration’ (in number, 
we believe, nearly a thousand); ‘ and that the deputation of workmen here pre- 
sent agree most earnestly to impress upon the minds of their fellow workmen the 
paar of abstaining from the use of any terms of reproach to those men whe 
iave already agreed to the masters’ terms, and who are now employed.’ ” 

Some discussion ensued with respect to the hour at which labour should 
commence at the beginning of each week; but the subject was left for ne- 
gotiation between each employer and his people. The masters then agreed 
to withdraw the “declaration,” and the resolution was reduced to writing. 
A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Rushton ; and the conference broke 
up, under the impression that the unpleasant differences were ended. 

Sut in a few hours things had resumed their old posture— 

“On the very evening of the day on which the arrangements were amicably 
come to between the master builders and workmen, the clubs of the various trades 
met, and threw overboard all the resolutions which had been agreed upon; prin- 
| cipally instigated, it is said, by the stone-masons. The resolutions were conse- 
quently not acted upon; and the next morning not one man returned to his work. 
An instruction was forwarded to Mr. Tomkinson, one of the oldest and most 
eminent of the master masons, and a gentleman who has been for many years en- 
gaged as a contractor for public works, that a diminution of working hours and 
an increase of wages were required on the part of the masons, and that unless he 
acceded to the demand the men would not resume their work. Mr. Tomkinson 
naturally indignant at such a breach of faith, refused to entertain the demand, 
and desired the workmen to meet him again in the presence of the Stipendiary 
Magistrate, Mr. Rushton. They did so; and finally lowered their demand for in- 
creased wages to 1s. per week additional; but stipulated that t should have 
half an hour at four o'clock every afternoon for ‘recreation.’ Mr. Tomkinson pro- 
mised an answer at six o'clock the same evening; and in the mean time summoned 
a meeting of masters to consult as to the most advisable steps to be pursued in 
| this new and unlooked-for emergency.” The employers resolved not to concede 

the new demands; but, as they had promised to withdraw the “ declaration,” they 

resolved to adhere to that promise. “The bricklayers and plasterers seem to 
| follow in the wake of the masons; the joiners, the plumbers, and some others, 
with more wisdom, seem anxious for a settlement, and some of them have left the 
clubs and resumed their work. But the masons are in i for the various 
railway contracts, especially on the Holyhead, Carlisle, and East Lancashire lines; 
and many of them found employment on those railways. The Liverpool 
Dock Trustees, the Birkenhead Dock Company, and the Liverpool and Bury and 
Grand Junction Railway Companies, also have been proceeding with their works, 
which are principally masonry; and, so long as there was no demand for increased 
wages, those four large companies did not think it necessary to suspend their 
| works. The course now pursued, however, by the masons, has altered the com- 
| plexion of the whole strike; and the clubs must now soon come to issue with 
| these large and formidable companies,” 

The masons have since had a general meeting, and have eome to the re- 
solution that they will work only nine hours a day, instead of ten hours 
and a half as heretofore. 

At Manchester, things remain in statu quo; except that it was expected 
the bricklayers would come to some satisfactory arrangement. 

Every deseription of mechanies connected with shipbuilding at New- 
| castle are extensively in demand; many old shipwrights who had long 
been passed over are now fully employed; men are difficult to be found to 
supply the demand.— Newcastle Guardian. 














Several tradesmen at Slough, Windsor, and Eton, were “ victimized ” last week 
by a swindler, who exhibited much ingenuity in his roguery. On arriving from 
London, “Mr. Wyndham” put up at the Royal Hotel, Slough. He went to 
Messrs. Nevile and Company's bank at Windsor on Thursday, and opened an ac- 
count by paying in a check for a large amount on a Gloncester bank; the 
bankers acceding to his request for a check-book, that he might draw upon thera 
when the Gloucester draft should be honoured. Mr. Wyndham knew that the ban- 
kers would not ascertain this before Saturday morning; and meanwhile he set to 
work with the check-book. He got a check for 10/. cashed by the keeper of the Royal 
Hotel; he obtained a suit of clothes from a tailor at Eton, paying with a check; 
and a jeweller of Windsor was duped by the same means to the value of 127, On 
Friday night, Mr. Wyndham paid his hotel bill by another check, receiving 
change; stated that he should return on Monday for a more lengthened sojourn; 
and proceeded to London. On Saturday morning the fraud was discovered; the 
bankers having rceived advices that the check sent to Gloucester was worthless. 

It has been since found that “Mr. Wyndham” has played the same kind of 
trick with suecess at Oxford, Dover, Bath, and other towns, and even in London. 
He is a great adept in disguising himself. 

The ine edhandtabeted the Windsor Bank in granting a blank check-book 
to an unknown person, on the strength of an order on a distant firm, has been se- 
verely animadverted on by the 7imes City correspondent. Messrs. Williams, 
Deacon, and Company, of Birchin Lane, of which the Windsor bank is a branch, 
have forwarded strict injunctions to the clerks at Windsor, not to give a blank 
check-book to any persons for the future, unless they have actually cash to their 
credit, or unless they are introduced to the tirm by really respectable and respon- 


sible correspondents. ' 
it appears, had obtained 12/, 10s. from the 


About a month ago, Wyndham ; 
Dover branch of the London and Count y Bank, on the strength of a draft on a 
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Liverpool firm for 4121. 10s., which was of course dishonoured. The. clerk who | 
was duped was immediately discharged for his foolish conduct. 

Fifteen pickpockets were arrested near the grand stand at Chester races. 
Many of them belonged to London. Some of the thieves had been very successful, 
much property having been found in their possession. | 

The Coroner's inquiry into the poisoning in Norfolk has been resumed, in con- 
sequence of the investigation ordered hy Sir James Graham, at the instance of 
Mr. Wakley. It is said that the reason why no inquests were held when so many 

ple died suddenly at Happisburgh and the neighbourhood, was the opposition 
which the Magistrates of the county had made to the expense of frequent inqui- 
ries of the kind: they passed a resolution that the Coroner “when requested to 
hold an inquest should require a certificate from a Magistrate, or a Mimister, or a 
Churehwarden, Overseer, or Guardian of the parish, stating the necessity (in his 
opinion) of its being held: and that the Coroner should deliver such certificates 
with his bill; and that in case such certificates should not be produced, the Coro- 
ner shall make strict inquiry as to the necessity of an inquiry.” 

The present inquest was held at the village of East Ruston, about three miles 
from Happisburgh. Three grandchildren of Jonathan Balls were buried here: 
they al! died suddenly after visiting the old man. An inquest was held on one, 
Maria Green, who died ten years since, and a verdict of “ Natural death” was re- 
turned. In another case, the body of a child which was buried at Igham 
was exhumed after it had been interred three weeks, and an inquest held; but a 
surgeon considered that the child had died of fever, no posé mortem examination 
was made, and the verdict was “ Natural death.” The bodies of the three children 
buried at East Ruston were disinterred on Monday morning, and a chemical ex- 
amination took place. Mary Green, tle mother of the children, deposed to their | 
having died suddenly, either at her father’s or after visiting him. Never sus- 

ted poison. She herself and a girl named Kerrison were very ill one day after 

“atkfasting at old Balls’s: her mother “seemed moved” when she told her after- 
wards how ill she had been. Other witnesses: corroborated the statement of the 
sudden deaths of the children. It came out, too, that a daughter of Balls had 
died thirteen years ago, after brutal ill-treatment by the father. The surgeons 
now announced that they had examined the remains of Maria Green, and had | 
discovered poison. The inquest was then adjourned till the following day. 

On Tuesday, the Jury assembled at Happisburgh to inquire into the deaths of 
Maria Lacey, the daughter of Balls, aud Hannah Pegys, his grandchild. Both | 
the bodies were exhumed; but, having been buried for many years, little more 
than the skeletons were found. These were handed over to the medical men. 
Some witnesses were examined. They deposed to the sudden death of the child, 
and to the fact that Lacey had been ill-used by somebody before her death. 
Elizabeth Peges, the mother of the child, was suspected of reservation ia her tes- 
timony. The inquest was adjourned for a week. 

An inquest on the bodies of two men, who died in the hospital at Liver- 
pool from the effects of the collision of the Rambler and Sea Nymph, was com- 
menced on Saturday. Several of the passengers in the Rambler deposed to 
the identity of the bodies, and described the collision between the steamers; but 
their evidence was of no value in determining the cause of the disaster. Peter 
M‘Farlane, second mate of the Rambler, said they had on board three hundred 
deck-passengers, one or two cabin-passengers, six hundred pigs, and fourteen | 
oxen. The Rambler was very close to the Cheshire shore when the Sea Nymph 
was seen approaching. The helm was immediately ported, and in a few mo- | 
ments it was placed “ hard-a-port”; when the crash occurred three men were 
holding down the wheel. Jolm Hunter, the chief mate, corroborated this. If 
both vessels had pursued the course they were in when witness first saw the light, 
they would have passed clear of each other. When the vessels struck, he got 
on board the Sea Nymph. He went to the captain om the gangway, and asked 
him for God's » to stand by the other vessel, lest she should sink; and all 
the answer he received was, “ Stand out of the way, Sir.” The engines of the | 
Rambler were stopped half a minute before the collision; there was no time to 

back them. 

The inquiry was resumed on Monday. William Daniels, the pilot of the 
Rambler, declared that had the Sea Nymph continued the course she was on, she 
would have gone ashore in half a minute if she had not struck the Rambler. If 
she had ported her helm she would have avoided their ship. She was not upon 
her right course. Had she ported her helm half a minute before the collision, 
the ships would have passed within three or four leagths of each other. | 

All the witnesses admitted that the Rambler was very close to the Cheshire shore. | 
The evidence having closed on the part of the Rambler, that for the Sea Nymph | 
begun. Samuel Easter, chief mate of that vessel, described the occurrence—* I 
saw a light passing round the Rock Lighthouse. It proved to be the Rambler's 
mast-head light. I reported the light to the captain, and asked him if he saw it. 
He said, ‘ I dio; all right.’ The light shot across from the Lighthouse at a tre- 
mendous rate. I did not hear the captain speak, for he was one hundred fect 


» pate ° s. ny 7 
from ine. The next thing I heard was the blowing off of the steam. The cap 
tain was on the bridge between the paddie-boxes. 




















In about a minute and a half 
after I had spoken to the captain, I observed the Rambler's starboard bow white | 
light, and t! knew that it was a steamer. [then called ont to the captain 
again, and told him thatit was best to keep che helm hard-a-port. I did aot hear 
him make any answer, nor do I know whether he heard me or not. I rather 
think he did no‘, the steam was making such a noise. I then saw the Rambler's 
red ligh» on her larboard bow. I could then see the full length of the Rambler's 
hull, and that she was flying up to the Westward, with her helm hard-a-port. I 
could also notice our vessel's head, by the Rock light, going off to the Eastward; 
but we had lost a great deal of our way by this time. We were only going at the 
rate of three or four knots an hour. | sung out to the captain again, that it was 
impossible for the vessels toclear in the way they were going, for with both helms 
a-port they were running fairly into each other. The captain never answered; | 
and in hal’ a miaute afterwards the collision took place. We strack her nearly 
stem on, on her larboard bow. We were entangled together about half a minnte. | 
I went down below, after we got clear of her, to see if we were making water any- | 
where. I found the stem, the eut-water, and both bows gone. I came upagain, and | 
told the esptain he had better run her ashore or into dock: he would not.do that, 
but ran his bowsprit into the rigging of the Rambler aft. The captain of our 
vessel then called out to know whether he could render assistance to the Rambler: | 
but whether any or what answer was made, I know not. We then put back to | 
the Clarence Dock.” Timothy Hagan, the second mate, said he steered the Sea | 
Nymph on the night of the collision. About two or three minutes after hearing | 
there was a vessel ahead, the captain ordered him to port: he did so, and con- 
tinued until the ships struck—between two and three minutes. 

The inquest terminated on Wednesday, with this verdict—* That John Roche 
came by his death from injuries received in the spme; but that when, where, and 
how receive !, there was no evidence to show: that Patrick Geoghaw met his death 
accidentally; and they laid a deodand of 200/. on the Sea Nymph.” 














A man has been committed for tria! by the Woreester Magistrates for biting off , 
another man’s ear. A squabble occurred in a beer-shop at Great Murlow, and a | 
fight ensued between George Bough, the landlady’s son, and Richard Burrow; both 
fell on the floor, when Burrow took his opponent's ear into his mouth and bit it | 
off by the roots! | 

Another fire, supposed to have been wilful, has taken place at Bottisham, in | 
Cambridgeshire. It occurred on the farm of Mr. Newman; and the property de- | 
Strovet comprised a very extensive barn, cow-house, piggeries, and poultry-house, 
Six fat culves, twenty store hogs, a brace of greyhounds, some poultry, a large hay 
or clover stack, about forty quarters of thrashed barley, with various excellent | 


) KICK 


| was read. 





agricultural implements. The dwelling-house and some stabling escaped, owing 


| to the distance at which they were situated from the other buildings. The fire, 


however, extended to four cottages, the property of William: Potter, a woodman; 
and these were burnt. The whole was insured. 


In passing under the Chiltern Hills the other day, our attention was pleasingly 
attracted to scores of blazing fires, composed of dried turf cut off the sides of the 
hills preparatory to its being brought under the influence of the plough, with 
view to its immediate cultivation. So little do our excellent farmers in this 
neighbourhood dread the affrighted bugbear of free trade, that some of them, 
particularly our esteemed townsman Mr. Banwell, are now adopting an expensive 
process to cultivate that part of Watlington Hill attached to his extensive farm 
almost to its summit.—Berks and Bucks Gazetie. 

On Saturday last, James Stubb, of Buglawton, near Congleton, was somewhat 
surprised that one of the flags just within the threshold of his door had been so 
far displaced by some invisible agency, that it had become almost impossible to 
open or shut the door. To discover the hidden cause of this strange effect, the 
flag was removed; and underneath it was found a fine mushroom, measuring 
nearly half a yard in cireumference. The flag which was thus pushed from its 
place by the upstart fungus was two feet long by eightcen inches wide, and two 








inches thick —Macclesfield Courier. 
The manufacture of phosphorus has been recently introduced into Staffordshire. 
It being usual to work out the process in rather a private manner, a rumour 
reached the ear of the exciseman of the district, that some illicit work was going, 
on at Willenhall. He paid a visit to the establishment, and was assured that 
there was no manufacture in progress in any respect liable to theexcise. Not con- 
tent with this answer, the gauger insisted on inspecting the premises; and, in order 
t 'y himself that there really was no deception practised, he put in the side- 
pocket of his coat a few of the phosphorus sticks, clear as amber, and without any 
smell. He had not proceeded far when he found smoke issuing from his pocket, 
and almost immediately after a volume of flame. As this happened while he was. 
marching down the street at Willenhall, he was soon surrounded by a mob of peo- 
ple, and his coat was literally torn to pieces before the phosphorus could be put out , 
During the progress of one of the trains on the York and North Midland line, a 
few days ago, a very distressing event occurred at the Milford Junction station, 
owing to the ejection of a burning piece of coal from the chimney of the em 
the 








| which alighted upon an interesting girl, about eight years of age, one o 


waiters in the refreshment-rooms; and her clothes being set on fire, she was 30 
dreadfully burned that death terminated her sufferings the same evening. Amidst 
all the wonderful improvements of the age connected with railway travelling, there 

pears to be a great defect in the prevention of accidents of this nature.—Leeds 


“it 
| Mercury. 


Mr. George Gibbs, a Commoner of Exeter College, Oxford, has been drowned in 
the Isis, near Iffey, while bathing with a friend. 

A fatal accident occurred on board the Caledonia man-of-war of 120 guns, at 
Plymouth, on Suaday evening. “ When lowering the maintopgallantmast at 
sunset, the lizard unfortunately gave way, and the mast fell on the deck and 
killed three persons. It appears that the topgallant-yards of this ship—fore, 
and mizen—are usually sent down at sunset; but, in consequence of the 
ilty order for examining her spars and rigging, instructions had been given 
on board to lower the topgallantmasts, in addition to the yards, so as to be the 
more forward for commencing work the next day. At the time of the accident, 
the officers and most of the crew were on deck. The lizard, unfortunately, was 
ly stopped; and when the man at the mast-head found it slipping from 
the mast-rope, he sung out, as usual, ‘ Stand from under!’ From forty to fifty 
hands, underneath, rushed forward out of danger. The sufferers, who were more 
aft, and not in a dangerous position, unhappily followed the others, and thus came 
right under the mast. In falling from the mast-head, the topgallantmast caught 
in the rigging, canted, and fell horizontally across the deck. Three persons were 













not secure 


| killed on the spot—Mr. C. P. Lamb, assistant-clerk, William Slaney, a marine‘ 





leaving a widow and five children, and Thomas B. Herbert, first-class boy. 
Charles Pomeroy, a boy, had his shoulder dislocated, and was otherwise severely 
injured.” 





SCOTLAND. 

At a meeting of the Edinburgh Town-Council, on Tuesday, the following 
reply from Louis Philippe to the address lately forwarded by the Council, 
It is in English, in the handwriting of the King; and was trans- 
mitted through the French Embassy. 

“ Neuilly, May 16, 1846. 

“ My Lord Provost—I have to request your Lordship to express to the Magis- 
trates and Town-Couneil of the city of Edinburgh the sincere gratification with 
which I have received the address which they have voted me on the occasion of the 
attempt upon my life. It is most satisfactory for me that my unceasing efforts to 
1! and promote the good understanding and friendly intercourse between 
ce and Great Britain are so highly appreciated by the distinguished corpora- 


| tion over which you preside. I hail with delight the increasing popularity of that 


preifie policy which, laying in oblivion the old feuds and animosities of nations, 
begets among them a general feeling of mutual benevolence, and ultimately that 
firm conviction, which every ad there has elapsed before us has strengthened in 
my mind, that peace is, for all, the best policy, and the surest way to increase the 
prosperity of nations and the welfare of mankind. The Queen has been also much 
affected by the sympathies you have manifested for the heartbreaking anxieties 
she has gone through during the too often renewed occurrences where it has 
pleased God to cover us with his Divine protection. It is with the gracious con- 
currence of my august friend and ally, your beloved Sovercigu, that I request your 
Lordship to express to the Magistrates and Town-Council of the city of Edinburgh 
the deep sense I entertain of this distinguished testimony of their sympathy and 
regard. “My Lord Provost, your affectionate 

“Louis Priuiers. 







Some very serious rioting has occurred at Glasgow; the soldiers of the Seventy- 


| sixth Regiment having repeatedly attacked, beaten, and stoned the Police, a mob 


of blackguards aiding the military in their outrages. In the last encounter the 
Police got the best of it, and arrested nine of the soldiers. The Glasgow Argus 
declares that a number of the corps have behaved in a most disgraceful manner 
from their first arrival in the city. 


IRELAND. 

Mr. Henry Sugden has been appointed by his father, Lord Chancellor 
Sugden, to the office of Assistant-legistrar of the Court of Chancery, in 
room of Mr. O'Keefe, promoted to the office of Registrar, rendered vacant 
by the death of Mr. Francis Prendergast. 

The death of Mr. Thomas Bunbury creates a vacancy in the repre- 
sentation of the county of Carlow. Mr. Bunbury was a Conservative: 





The presence of Mr. O'Connell at the weekly Repeal meeting, on Mon- 
day, caused a numerous attendance, and gave a stimulus to the “ rent.” 
Mr. Henry Grattan occupied the chair; and accounted for the absenee of 
Mr. Smith O’Brien by stating that a pressure of private business had de- 
tained him. A letter frem “ John of Tuam,” accompanied by 127é (being 
31. from himself, and a pound each from 124 clergymew) was read; also a 
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letter from the Roman Catholic Bishop of Meath, accompanying a 
tien of 5/. Total rent for the week, 3551. 


subserip- 


Mr. O'Connell addressed the meeting at some length on the subject of | 


his motiou for an expression of national gratitude to Mr. Smith O'Brien— 

He and his beloved friend stood before the publie in different positions: he was 
a member of the Catholic Association, and was all his life a political agitator for 
hisreligion and his country; but Smith O'Brien was for years in opposition to him, 
and eveitually joined him in his struggles for national liberty pending the State 
prosecutions and at the moment of the most danger; and the proof of his sin- 

ity was, that he had suffered a severe imprisonment for adhering to the prin- 
ciples he had since professed and acted ou. Suck a man, he need not say, was 
deserving of a vote of thanks. 

Mr. O'Connell denied the existence of “asplit” amonz the Repealers; 
and declared that he would rather retire from the Association than that 
Smith O'Brien should leave it. He concluded by moving that Mr. O’Brien 
should be entertained at a public banquet shortly, and that a public pro- 
cession should eseort him into Dublin on his way from Limerick. 

These resolutions were adopted with acclamation; as well as another 
one, requesting Mr. O'Brien to accept the amount of the incarceraticu-fees 


paid by him to the Sergeant-at- Arnis. 


The “ split” is not altogether so insignificant as Mr. O'Com it 
is, or as the Pilot, whose article of Monday last we subjoin, is desivous to 
represent it. There seems to have been quite a break out between the 
two sections on Friday last week, on the proposal to give a triumph to 
Mr. O'Brien the moment he reached the shores of Ireland. Mr. O'Connell 
it is said, directly interfered to prevent it. At the meeting referred to, the 
* lie,” says one account, was freely given and exchanged between the belli- 
gerents, and the epithets “ scoundrel” and “ ruffian” interchanged with 
the familiarity of household words. 

Mr. Smith O'Brien arrived at Dabliu on Friday; and on learning what 
had occurred, set off for Limerick next morning, in something like a 
* huff.” At Limerick he has been waited Upon by the Trades; and has 
accepted a procession and a soirée. 

This is the manifesto of the Dublin /’ilot. 

“Is there disunion in the Repealcamp? Yes, if taken in one sense, but a very 
partial and cireumscribed one; if taken in the real extended sense—no, emphati- 
cally, no, The division consists, and only consists, in the ation newspaper 
clique—with now and then an occasional adherent from old fools who think it 
sakes them seem young, or young ones who fancy youth gives them a letter pa- 
tent of fully, while knaves of the clique laugh in their sleeves at both as their 


“ays 


Phos 





* In stating that division exists in a body, two questions occur—what is the nu- 
merical and personal weight among the dissentients; and upon what plea or prin- 
ciple does that disunion turn? Let us briefly consider the Nation clique party 
by both these tests. They consist of about a dozen persons—perhaps not quite so 
many—and these, for the most part, writers for the Nation, lawyerlings in embryo, 
with two or three elderly disappointed Whig expectants. An Assistant Barris- 
tership dropped in among them, we can assure our friends and the public, would 
create more fun than a scramble for gingerbread among the boys of a broken-up 
school. There is not a man of exalted talent or personal weight among them. 
There may be two or three of a higher order of mind, who sometimes reflect the 
jargon of the Nation newspaper—perhaps unconsciously—and seem to external 
tee ers-on to be among the initiated; but we are greatly mistaken if these do 
not ere long disengage themselves from the coterie, and em! ir country. 
Such a cabal is unworthy of the association of generous patriotism, eloznence, or 
virtue. Properly speaking, it has now no head. 

“ Latitudinarianism repels subordination. The members of the clique, indeed, 
use the name of Mr. O'Brien: but he is—or we have imbibed a very false esti- 
mate of one whom we believe to be highminded—incapable of lending himself to 
the views of the clique, or we verily believe of even suspecting them. The late 
Thomas Davis, amiable, gifted, but much overrated, the real founder of the 
school—and his name still is hope—is, if there be any, the lifeless leader. With- 
out genius among themselves, they live upon his departed genius; without cha 
racter, his character is their stock in trade. But the attempts at his style—the 
efforts to accomplish the mysterious, at which he excelled—in the hands of their 
mediocrity are most revolting to the taste and sense of those who possess either. 

“ With suclva description of the party, people may ask what danger from such 
a clique? is it worth the trouble of writing down, or removing from intermeddling 
im the management of the Repeal cause?—We answer, the position it has been 
permitted te occupy, the too great forbearance with which it has been treated, 
aad the cunning engines it has possessed itself of, and still works with, give it a 
mischievous importance which intrinsically does not belong to its members. 

“ In the first place, it has a newspaper, the Nation, which came out with a 
character and circulation; both of which, though considerably impaired, still 
adhere to a journal long after the causes which produced them have ceased. The 
party is not confined to that journal—it has certain others, for the present name- 
less, which, on telling topics, throw in with cautious but stealthy hands material 
for the use of the more open adversary of O'Connell and the Clergy. In both 
these schools ave fostered small broods of minor littérateurs who supply some of the 
country papers with editors; and it is part of the system to push as many of these 
small try ints the country papers as they can. ° - 

“ This insidious and ever undermining foe of O'Connell, the Catholic Ck 
and of the influence of both—the Netion—is circulated under the auspices and 
through the funds of that Association, of which the former was the fo is 
the soul, and the others the Corinthian pillars. Here are treachery and ir lity, 
circulated and bearing the credentials of patriotism and religion: and when to this 
is added, that this clique are on the Repeal Association Committee—(its members, 
having little else to do, and being influenced by a conventional motive, attend in a 
compact body; while the honest citizens are employed about their atfairs, and even 
when present are often unwilling to wrangle or eontend)—it too often happens 
that the clique, in the absence of the Liberator, rule the roast—grow rampant in 
the power they yield—proclaim their objects almost without disguise; so that they 
have been described to us by friends as reminding them of the ideas we form of a 
Jacobin Club, with the Marats and Robespierres proclaiming open war on the 
Mirabeaus and Condorcets of the Movement. 

“ Such the materia! of this small clique, and such the engines with which it 
works mischief. We come new to the principle for which it works. That prin- 
ciple is te pound down religion, its authority, and all authority whatever, in one 
great academical mortar. For this the Government is supported in its Infidel 
Scheme of education; the influence of O'Connell and the Clergy is to be under- 
mined, that they may be set at nought, and then Ireland to be governed by 
philosophy. ‘This is a ‘ plain, unvarnished tale’; but every man among ts, ex- 
cept demeated.dupes, know it is literal truth.” 
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For the last quarter of a century there hs}. t been recollected a month 


so favourable for all purposes of agriculture as the one just closed, or one | ; P- “ 
| Mexico, to reinforce the squadron on that station, which is to cruise along 


which has given more promise of an early and abundant harvest. The 
accounts of the growing crops are extremely favourable; the intense heat of 
the last three weeks, varied by occasional showers of rain, giving to the 
whole face of the cauntry a healthy and luxuriant appearance.— Zines. 


Soreiqn and Colonial. 

France.—The proceedings in the Chamber of Deputies last week were 
enlivened by an Anti- Ministerial speech by M. Thiers, and a rephy by M. 
Guizot. The offensive demonstration is significant from the proximity of 
elections. On Thursday the attack was made in a discussion on the budget: 
M. Thiers recounted the history of France since the Revolution: minuw 
traced the operations of the existing Ministry, aud administered blame with 
an unsparing hand. He renewed his Monarchieal confessien of faith; and 
asserted that should the Crown ever again require his services, be should 
refuse to govern otherwise than after his own convictions. In fixes, much 
of his speech was directed against the intluence exerted by Louis Philippe. 
On the following day, M. Guizot made his reply; taking up every allega- 
tion which had been made by M. Thiers, and successfully repelling it. Ia 
conclusion he said— 

“T have now, I believe, replied to all the points alluded te by M. Thiers. 
Conjointly with the regret which I have felt at so general and sharp an attack 
1st the Government, | avow I feel a profound sentiment of satisfaction; and 
for this reasoa—that at present, when all is calm and tranquil around, when 
prosperity prevails at home and security abroad, we may without the slightest 
inconvenience subject all the acts of the Government to the most rigid scrutiny. 
M. Thiers and myself have not always met in our encounters on so serene, 80 
calm a heaven; we have often, in our combats, had far greater difficulties to 
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| contend with, and weapons of very different weight hanging over our heads. 


am confident that the policy followed since 1540 has much to do with this se- 
oa and that the Government has contributed to bring about this happy state 
of things.” 

M. Odillon Barrot, with the view of testing the confidence which the 
Chamber felt in the Ministry, moved as an amendinent to a money vote, 
that the sum be reduced by 10,000 francs. On a division, the amendmeat 
was rejected, by a majority of 73; 147 voting in its favour, and 220 against. 

In the Chamber of Peers, on Tuesday, the Prince of Moskowa called 
the Ministry to account for the massacre of the French prisoners in the 
Deira of Abd-el-Kader, and strongly blamed the Government, when it had 
so many Arabs in its possession, and had elevated the Emir to the dignity 
of Sultan by the treaty of the Tafna, for not having negotiated with hina 
an exchange of prisoners. The Minister for Foreign Affairs replied, that 


| overtures to that effect had been made to Marshal Bugeaud by Abd-el- 


were taken by the inhabitants of four gourbis, and 


| soners had taken refuge in our gourbis in the middle of the camp: in 


Kader himself; but that the Marshal was convinced that they were net 
serious, and communicated his apprehensions to the Government. M. 
Guizot, through the French Consul at Tangier, had notified to the Em- 
peror of Moroeco that Freach prisoners were detained in his dominions, 
and demanded their surrender. A regular negotiation was opened; other 
means were employed; money was given to procure the release of the pri- 
soners; but no result was arrived at. The catastrophe, which they all de- 
plored, had oecurred at the breaking up of the Deira; but he was happy te 
say, some of the prisoners had eseaped the massacre. M. de Boissy and the 
Prinee de Moskowa afterwards addressed the House, and the matter dropped. 

A letter from Ham, of the 29th May, states that at six o'clock on the 
morning of the 28th, Dr. Connean, who aided in the escape of Prince Louis 
Napoleon, the two keepers, and a labourer, had been removed to Peronne. 
At Athies they were handcuffed, and conducted to Peronne by gendarmes, 
The greatest rigour was displayed towards the commander of the fort, ML 
Demarle: he was kept under close arrest in the prison, his sword had been 
taken from him, and an officer of gendarmerie succeeded him in the com- 
mand of the fort, 

The war in Africa has been signalized by another atrocious massacre; 
the victims on this occasion being Frenchmen. Abd-el-Kader had issued 
an order to Bon-Hamedi to resign the command of the Deira to Mustapha 
Ben Thami, and to rejoin him immediately with the Beni-Amers. This 
order gave rise to violent dissensions among the leaders of the tribes; and 

1 Mustapha Ben Thami was unable to comply with a request 
subsequently made to him that he should remove towards the South with 
the Deira. As a means of lessening the difficulty, Abd-el-Kader ordered 
that the French prisoners of war attached to the Deira, amounting to 
about 300 in number, should be put to death; and to render the order of 
easier execution, a report was spread abroad that all the Mussulman pri- 
soners had been put to death in France. It appears from the Oran corre- 
spondent of a Toulon journal, that the Lietenant-Colonel of the Second 
Hussars, and some other officers, had escaped. 

The following particulars of the butchery are given by a seldier named 
Rolland, who was fortunate enough to escape— 

“ On the 27th April, in the afternoon, a letter was reeeived at the Deira from 
Abd-el- Kader. Three horsemen arrived at the camp where the prisoners were, 
to fetch the officers in the name of Mustapha Ben Thami. They were taken to the 
Deira under pretext that they wer present at a féte at the Kalifa’s. At 
night, the other prisoners were drawn out in a line. We were ordered to bring 
all our effects with us. When we had been thus collected, the regular infantry 
arrived, and we were separated to be conveyed to their gourbis. Seven of us 
i we were all made to enter the 
same gourbi. I told my comrades that something would happen during the 
night; and not to go to sleep, but for us to be ready to defend ourselves if it was 
intended to kill us. I had a French knite, which I found on the banks of the 
Molouia three days previously. On entering the gourbi, 1 found a reaping-hook, 
which I gave to my comrade Daumet. At the slightest noise, I said, I will go out the 
first, and you will follow me. Towards midnight the soldiers of Abd-el-Kader set up 
acry. That was the signal. I went out first, and met a regular, and stabbed him 
in the breast with a knife. He fell. I then jumped over the enclosure of bushes 
which surrounded the camp, and fell to the ground. Whilst I was trying to ex- 
tricate myself, some soldiers arrived and endeavoured to capture me: my trousers 
were in a bad state, and remained in their hands. I escaped in my shirt. In @ 
ravine a hundred metres from the camp, a party in ambush fired ‘upon me, and I 
was slightly wounded in the right leg by a ball. 1 continued to fly; and then 
mounted a small hill, and sat down to see if any of my cc ies were able to joum 
me. In turning towards the camp, I heard the cries of the prisoners and of the 
pagts of Abd-el-Kader. The musket-firing lasted for more than half an hous. 
My comrades, to judge from the noise that I heard, must have defended them 
selves. To escape from the massacre in the gourbis of the regulars, several 
in order to 
drive them out, the gourbis were set on fire, and they were fired upon as 
came out. Seeing that no person followed me, I crossed the Molowia, and wi 
on for three nights, concealing myself during the day.” 

The Presse of Monday says that orders have been sent by the French 
Government to the sea-ports to send several ships of war to the Gulf of 





in consequence, 
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those shores during the continuance of the war between Mexico and the States. 
The Courrier Frangais asserts that Lord Aberdeon had demanded the 
recall of M. Piscatory, the French Minister in Greeee. 
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PortuGcat.—In our Postscript of last week it was mentioned that an 
insurrection, on a much more formidable scale than the one recently sup- 
pressed, had broken out in the Northern provinces. Subsequent accounts 
enable us*to supply an outline of its progress and results. 

» The revolt broke out on the 10th of May, and continued to gain strength 
with each suceceding conflict with the Queen's troops. It commenced with 
a large body of women, old and young, variously armed, some with mus- 
kets, some with spades, assailing the authorities and the troops with des- 
perate fierceness. A soldier from Oporto writes that he saw his comrade 
shot dead by a girl not above fifteen years old. 
from all previous ones. There had been no buying of troops; the people 
had simultaneously and spontaneously risen in the different provinces. 
Nor was it confined to the peasantry. The farmers and landed gentry 
generally, without distinction of politics, joined in it; and it was carried on 
without barbarities or outrages on private persons or property. 

The causes of this outbreak are traced to unbearable oppressions prac- 
tised by the Castro Cabral Ministry. In a few days, the Upper Minho, | 
the whole of the Beira Alta, the Tros os Montes, and many dis- 
tricts of Alemtcjo, had declared themselves in opposition to the Go- 
vernment. and had formed Juntas for the management of their af- 
fairs. Among the persons of influence who have allied themselves with 
the movement are several officers on half-pay. At Villa Reale, the Pro- 
visional Government consists of Don Ferdinand, son of the Count Villa 
Reale, Viega, of Castelo, and Sebastian Carvalho Montinho, Don Ferdi- 
nand, in a letter to a relative in Lisbon, states that he was at the head of 
10,000 men; a part of which force was armed, the rest demanding arms. 

The insurgents declared that they would not lay down their arms * till 
a Ministry composed of honest men be formed, in whom they can have 
confidence.” 

After the revolt had gained head, Jose Cabral, the Minister of Justice, 
was advised by General Vinhaes and another of the Queen’s officers to 
quit Oporto, as the only means of saving his life. He complied; and on 
his arrival at Lisbon, on the 15th May, he proceeded to the civil Governor's, 
in a state of great perturbation; where his first announcement is said to | 
have been short and to the purpose—* All is lost.”. He proceeded next to 
his brother's; and, before noon, to the Palace, accompanied by the latter; | 
when the resignation of Ministers was tendered and accepted. 

The Count of Villa Reale was then commissioned by the Queen to form | 
a Ministry,—a mere subterfuge, it was thought, for retaining the Cabrals in 
power, under another name. The stratagem, however, did not succeed; 
and the Duke of Palmella was sent for on the evening of the 20th, and 
requested to undertake the task. His first movement made a bad impres- | 
sion, as it involved the employment of the Duke of Terceira, one of the 
odious Cabral Ministry. In the mean time, the Cabrals continued virtu- 
ally to exercise the functions of the Government, and did not scruple to 
convert them to their own purposes. The two brothers took up their 
quarters in the Police Department; where furious articles were prepared | 
for the press, the military were harangued, and an address was got up by 
the officers to the Queen intended to coerce her Majesty into the dismissal | 
of the Duke of Palmella. On the evening of the 21st, an attempt to get | 
up an emeute in the streets was made; but it failed through the temperate | 
conduct of the people and the discreet bearing of the officers of the Queen's | 
troops. On the 22d, the Queen issued a proclamation promising a redress 
of grievances, and restoring the liberty of the press. 

The Cabrals, after taking refuge for some days with the Police, and sub- 
sequently in the house of the Minister of Spain, Sehor Gonzales Bravo, 
went on board a French brig-of-war; and from thence, on the 25th, at a 
convenient distance from the capital, they were taken on board the English 
steam-packet Pacha, bound for Cadiz and Gibraltar. They were accom- 
panied by the head Police spy of Lisbon, a man of infamous character, of 
the name of Furragento. The departure ef the Cabrals was made compul- 
sory. The Spanish Minister countenanced and supported them to the 
last. So long as they were in his house, he hoisted the Spanish flag over 

it; and he accompanied them, with much parade, to the mouth of the river. 

The conduct of the French Ambassador presented a striking contrast: he 
remonstrated against the discarded Ministers being allowed to remain in | 
the country. They have gone to Cadiz. 

On the 24th, a communication from the Peers and members of the 
Chamber of Deputies of the minority, but of different political opinions, 
was made to the Duke of Palmella, transmitting a representation addressed | 
to the Queen, signed by the most influential men in the country. The 
address to the Duke laments the difficulties which had delayed the formation 
of his Ministry; and the representation to the Queen calls for a real national 
representation, the immediate suspension of unpopular laws, and the trans- 
fer of public and military power into the hands of honest men. This move- 
ment on the part of the Peers and Deputies led to the dismissal of the 
Duke of Terccira, and the recomposition of the Ministry. As it stood on 
the 30th, the Duke of Palmella was President of the Council, and Minister 
of Finance; the Count of Lavradio, Minister cf Foreign Affairs; Senor 
Mousinho d’Albuquergue, Minister of the Interior; Marquis of Saldanha, 
(absent,) Minister of War; Senor George Loureiro, Minister of Marine, and 
ad interim of War; and Senor Soure, Minister of Justice. 

Several acceptable appointments have been made to the governorships of 
towns; among which is that of Don Ferdinand, son of the Count Villa | 
Reale, to be «d interim Governor of Villa Reale. The law of health and 
the new tributary system have actually been abolished. An amnesty 
has been granted to the persons engaged in the revolt of Almeida, and the 
independence of the Judges is restored. 

A decree for the dissolution of the Cortes, and new elections for a Par- 
liament to meet in September, was published on the 25th. 

Nearly all the grievances complained of have thus been removed; but 
the continuance of the most determined partisans of the late Ministers in 
the command of the Army and Police, and the Castle of St. George, has | 
shaken confidence. The consequence is, that the people refuse to lay down 
their arms, retain possession of all the towns and strongholds from which 
they had driven out the troops, and rise in their demands. [A subsequent 
account states that the Count of Mitas has displaced the Count of Santa | 
Maria, (a Cabralist partisan,) in the command of the garrison of Lisbon.) | 

There was a run on the Bank of Lisbon from the 17th to the 24th; | 
which led to the issuing of a royal decree, authorizing the Bank to suspend | 
the general payment of its notes for three months, and declaring such notes | 
a legal tender in private and public transactions during that term, with the 
exception of payments of bills of exchange held on foreign countries. The 
Commercial Union Company sustains its credit. The Confianza Company 








has suspended payment of its promissory bills for three months. 


The movement differed | 


Sprary.—The news of the Portuguese insurrection had excited great sen- 


| sation at Madrid, and caused a slight depression in the public funds. 


Brigadier Calonge had left Salamanca for Ciudad Rodrigo, to watch the 
progress of events; and the regiment of the Asturias had been directed to 
occupy certain points along the frontier. 

East Inpres.— The overland mail arrived in London on Wednesday ; 
bringing accounts from Bombay to the Ist of May, from Calcutta to the 
21st of April, and from Madras to the 22d of April. The following sum- 
mary from the Times embraces all that is of interest in the way of news— 

“The Governor-General and the Commander-in-chief had reached Simla; 
where they intended to remain during the hot and rainy seasons. The troops 
had taken up their stations for the same period in the newly-acquired districts 
along the Beas, and also in Lahore. The Sikh soldiers were tranquil, but not 
satistied. The Governments of Lahore and Jamoo were engaged in tracing out 


| the frontiers between them. Gholab Singh is not popular with the Sikhs; who 


accuse him of having sacrificed their country to gratify his personal ambition. 
Dhost Mahommed, who was delighted on hearing of the invasion of the British 
dominions by the Sikhs, has since resumed a pacific policy; for the rapidity of 
the British conquests had not allowed him time for any offensive operations 
against Peshawur, although some preparations for that purpose appear to have 
been made at Jellalabad by his son and Wuzeer, the notorious Akhbar Khan. 
It is evident from the position of the different Rajahs and their adherents, as well 
at Lahore as in the neighbouring states, that the present cessation of hostilities is 
kept up rather as a temporary armistice than a lasting peace. The division of 


| the spoils of Runjeet Singh’s kingdom is not satisfactory to them; and it is highly 


probable that betore 1846 expires there will be other conflicts. 

“In the mean time, the British are not idle either in consolidating their new 
provinces or in weakening their enemies. Amongst the matériel of war sur- 
rendered by the Sikhs, were specially enumerated the guns which had been 
pointed against the British Indian army. Those guns, to the number of 256, 
have reached Delhi; and they are to be taken with all the pomp of a military 
procession from that city even as far as Calcutta. This procession, of nearly a 


| thousand miles, will not fail to produce a powerful impression in India, where 


men judge from what they see. The mighty power of the British Government 
will theretrom be recognized by even the Mahommedan fatalists. It will resemble 
one of the triumphs in ancient Rome. 

“The Governor-General had issued a general order, that all soldiers engaged in 


} protecting the camps, &c., during the late battles, shali receive the decorations as 


if engaged in them. 

“Seinde is tranquil. Sir Charles Napier arrived at Kurrachee on the 15th of 
April, in good health, notwithstanding the extreme fatigues of his late rapid 
march to Lahore. The invalids and wounded men from the battle of Moodkee 


| had passed down the Indus, and arrived at Bombay; twelve had died on the way, 


amongst whom was Colonel Ryan, of her Majesty's Fiftieth Regiment. Prepara- 
tions were making at Bombay, at the time of the departure of the steamer, for 
sending those invalids on to Europe in the best transports that could be procured. 

“As all the foreign officers have been obliged to quit the service of Lahore, 


| Colonel Mouton, a Frenchman, and Captain Huron de Alcantara, a Spaniard, (by 


whose skill in engineering the powerful fortifications at Ferozeshah and Sobraon 
were constructed,) had come down to Bombay at the same time as the wounded 
Europeans. Prince Waldemar of Prussia, with his attendants, had arrived there 


| on the 18th of April, and had come on to Europe by the steamer with the mails, 


This Prince has gained no small experience from the late campaign on the Sutlej; 
as he was continually in the company of the Governor-General, and witnessed 
the battles. 

“ Several changes had taken place in the Secretaries of the Bombay Government 
and in the Council. Mr. J. H. Crawford had retired from the Council; and had 
been succeeded by Mr. J. P. Willoughby; who was succeeded as Chief Secretary 
by Mr. R. K. Pringle. 

“ The health of the Governor, Sir George Arthur, was in such a bad state as to 
give a colouring to a rumour current of his intention to resign his important post 
within a few days, and to come to Europe. His complaint is described as of an 
apoplectic tendency. 

“It was rumoured, that in consequence of the apprehension of an American 
war, the harbour of Bombay, which is capable of strong defence, was to be im- 
mediately fortified. 

“ Great complaints prevailed of the scarcity of water in many districts in which 
the cholera was raging. Hopes were, however, entertained of an early monsoon.” 

Care or Goop Horr.—Papers to the 4th April arrived on Sunday, 
communicating the important fact of the declaration of war by the Gover- 
nor, Sir P. Maitland, against the chiefs Sandilla, Botwan, and Tola, and 
their tribes, for outrages on the settlers and their property. The event has 
caused much excitement on the frontier, where preparations had been 
already commenced to carry out this design. These were the chiefs who 
for a while resisted the authority of the Licutenant-Governor to erect a 
inilitary outpost in the neighbourhood of their territory, but subsequently 
apologized for their conduct; not, however, before they had displayed a 
warlike bearing. Since this affair, they are accused of refusing to deliver 
up to justice some Caffres involved in a charge of murder. 

The South African says—* The Fingoes residing in Graham's Town are 
now being armed; and the Town Commissioners have been informed by the 
Governor, that 500 stand of arms, with ammunition, &c., will be placed at 
their disposal for distribution to the inhabitants of Graham's Town. All 
the military posts are being put in the most efficient state. Detachments 
of the Twenty-seventh Regiment and of the Second Dragoon Guards have 
been removed to Fort Peddie, Cawood’s Post, and Bathurst; and it is 
understood that the Fingoes at the former place will be put immediately in 
the most eflicient state for active service.” 

“ The Lieutenant-Governor has acquainted the Town Commissioners that. 
it is his fixed determination to chastise the Caffres most severely; that the 
period for explanation is past, and that the time has arrived for striking 
such a blow as may effectually secure the colony against a recurrence of 
those acts of violence which for a long period the Caffres have Leen contin- 
ually committing within our boundary.” 


Hiscellaneous. 

A Frankfort paper mentions a report, that Prince Albert will, on the occasion 
of the marriage ot the Grand Dutchess Olga, return the visit which the Em- 
peror of Russia paid to Queen Victoria, her Majesty being unable to do so in 

rson. , 

The Sun states that Lord John Russell has requested his political supporters in 
the House of Commons to assemble at his house, Chesham Place, today. 

The King of Hanover completed yesterday his seventy-fifth year. 

The King of Saxony has conferred on Mr. Colquhoun the rank of Commander 
of the Civil Order of Merit of Saxony. 

The Emperor of Russia’s new yacht, building at East Cowes, is to be named 
the Queen Victoria. ; 

We have learned that General Armstrong, the American Consul at Liverpool,— 
a distinguished officer in the American service, who had been second in command 
to General Jackson in the late war,—received letters of recall by the Cambria. 
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The recall of General Armstrong is an indication of opinion, on the part of the 
United States Government, that the Mexican war may be a protracted one, and 
that the aid of an experienced commander is required —Dublin Evening Post. 

Prince Napoleon Louis Bonaparte, since his arrival in London, has addressed a 
letter, of which the following is a translation, to the French Ambassador— 

“London, May 29, 1846. 

“ M. le Comte —I come frankly to declare to the man who was the friend of my mo- 
ther, that in quitting my prison [have not been actuated by any idea of renewing against 
the French Government a war which has been disastrous to me, but only to be enabled 
to go near my aged father. 

* Previous to my taking this step, I made every effort to obtain from the French Go- 
vernment the permission to go to Florence, and [ offered every guarantee consistent with 
my honour; bat, finding that all my applications had proved unsuccessful, I determined 
to have recourse to the last expedient, which the Duc de Nemours and the Duce de 
Guise adopted in similar circumstances under Henry the Fourth. 

“I beg, Monsieur le Comte, that you will inform the French Government of my 
peaceable intentions; and I hope that such a spontaneous assurance on my part will 
shorten the captivity of my friends, who still remain in prison, 

*“ NAPOLEON Louis BONAPARTE. 

“To Monsieur le Comte de Ste, Aulaire.” 

The library of the late Mr. Beckford is to be removed, together with some of 
his choicest paintings, to Hamilton Palace. The Duke of Hamilton has com- 
menced for their reception a spacious and elegant library, forming in itself a sepa- 
rate feature; but there will be a continuous range from the preseut long state- 

allery, through the old state-apartments, to the new Beckfordean Library and 
Tribune—Bath Journal. 

George Clarke, a pedestrian, has succeeded in walking 1,500 miles in 1,000 
successive hours, at Norwich. 

Mr. Peter Purcell, the extensive mail-coach proprietor, and originator of the 
Royal Agricultural Improvement Society, died last week, at Dublin. Mr. Purcell 
is reported to have left property wecth 170,0002. 

Donizetti, the composer, is now in a private asylum for the insane, near Paris. 








Eighty-three gentlemen have entered the Army during the preceding month; 
thirty-four of whom have purchased their commissions at prices varying from 
1,260/. to 4507. each, and amounting in the aggregate to no less a sum than 
21,9401.—Globe. 

Six non-commissioned officers were promoted during the past month to com- 
missions, receiving the usual bounty of 100/. to assist them in their outtits. 

A circular, dated the 25d May, has been issued from the War Office to Colonels 
of Militia, regulating the manner in which applications for pensions to discharged 
sergeants are to be made. Sergeants who have served uninterruptedly twenty 
years as non-cominissioned officers, and shall be certified on their discharges to be 


| 


| to engage was hoisted at the mizen. 


sixty years of age and upwards, will not be required to appear personally before | 


the Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital. Those who have not served that period, 
or are under the age of sixty, must appear personally before the Commissioners. 
A Board or Committee of Naval Construction, for the superintendence of all 
matters connected with the constructive department of the Royal Navy, has been 
appointed by the Admiralty. The members of the Committee are Dr. Inman, of 


the late School of Naval Architecture; Mr. Fincham, the master shipwright of | 


Portsmouth Dockyard; and Mr. Abethell, the master shipwright of Pembroke 
Dockyard. Lord John Hay has been appointed Chairman, and Mr. Henry Chert- 
field, of her Majesty's Dockyard, Devouport, its Secretary. 

The season being now sutliciently far advanced to enable farmers to judge of 
the state of the potato crop, we have been enabled to obtain such information as 
goes to show that, although in some districts a partial failure has taken place, 
the genera! aspect of the plant is of a promising character. From the accounts 
in the Scotch papers, it would seem that no trace of the disease has manifested 
itself; although it was feared that the seed was in some cases considerably dam- 
aged, and put into the ground without much hope that it would spring freely. — 
Morning Chronicle. 

By the Gladiator, which arrived at the Cove of Cork on Sunday morn 
ing, the Times received reports of the various evolutions performed by the 
experimental squadron upto the 28th of May. The details are too pro- 
fessional to be generally appreciated; but the business allotted to each day, 
and some of the more prominent results, may be specified with interest to 
many of our readers. 

Since leaving Portsmouth, the rendezvous of the squadron had never been made 
known by signal; but each captain or commander had it in a sealed letter, which 
letter was not to be opened except in the event of parting company. If it be said, 
however, that the cruising-ground was between the latitude 48° and 49° N. and 
longitude 9° and 10° W., it will be enough. 

Trial No. 1, May 15—* Trial of sailing with the wind abaft.”. At 11 h. 30 m., 
wind E. by S.; force of wind from 3 to 2, with a slight swell from the Eastward; 
the signal was made to try rate of sailing, and the course to be steered was W. 
half N. At 1 o'clock the wind veered to due East. The trial terminated with 
the ships in the following order—Vanguard, Superb, Albion, Queen, Rodney, St. 
Vincent, Trafalgar. The trial of sailing was very uninteresting, except that the 
Rattler was decidedly the best of the steam-vessels. 

No. 2, May 16.—* Trial of sailing on a wind.” At 2 p.m. the lee division— 
namely, Queen, Rodney, and Superb—started. At 4 h. 30 m., Roduey being ap- 
parently the best ship, was ordered to tack, with a view of ascertaining if she 
could cross Queen's bows; Superb being unquestionably at the time the windward 
ship. Rodney, however, failed to do so; and the recall was then made. All the 
steamers except Rattler were found missing today, as was also the Brilliant. 

No. 3, May 17.—Today being Sunday, the squadron was ordered to keep sta- 
tion, and make and shorten sail as necessary to do so, This proved an excellent 
mode of ascertaining what one ship could “ spare” another, Rattler did re- 
markably well under sail. The other steamers in eompany—namely Gladiator, 
Retribution, and Scourge (the latter three having rejoined)—did but little; and 
if they had been under steam would have done less, for the screws of the one and 
the paddle-wheels of the other would have been half the time out of water. In 
short, with the exception of Rattler, whose sailing qualities appear to have been 
much improved, the steamers have done nothing under sail, and have retarded 
the progress of the squadron considerably since leaving Portsmouth. If bound to 
an enemy's coast, the sailing-ships, in weather like today, would have had to wait 


No. 6, May 20.—Some observations were made today on the mo 
ferent ships in heavy weather. The result is, that Albion rolled 
Trafalgar's ence, and rolled her main channels under, taking the 
Se ape in short, it was frightful to look at her. Superb rol 


eck ports in, and filled her ward-room from the officers’ cabins. 
rolled heavily, but not so much as Albion or Rodney, Queen was tess y 





Symonites. St. Vincent rolled 27° to starboard and 20° to port; was » 

but shipped a good deal of water on her lower deck, from the newfangl dayet 
securing the ports with screws, instead of the old port-bar and forelock. Rodney 
behaved well; and, take her in every respect, is the best two-deck ship among us. 
Queen was obliged occasionally to set her reefed foresail, to prevent her falling off 
so much to leeward. Rattler was the only one of the steamers with us, and 
making very good weather. 

No. 7, May 21.—Nothing calling for notice occurred. 

No. 8, May 22.—The wind and sea having considerably abated, the St. Vincent 
fired her middle and lower deck guns from her stern-ports; the reason why she 
did not exercise before being owing to the dangerous illness of one of the men, 
who is now convalescent. She lost a great part of her stern ornaments during 
the exercise; and her stern galleries were loosened and suffered proportionally. 
This cruise will be a most expensive one to the Government, and an almost 
ruinous one to the officers’ messes by reason of the many breakages. Gladiator 
and Scourge rejoined the squadron this evening; Cyclops, Ketribution, and Ter- 
rible being still missing. 

May 23.—No evolutions: the ships permitted to communicate with each other. 

No. 9, May 24.—The great feat of the day was Rattler beating Brilliant two 
miles to windward in four hours. It really was painful to see so noble-looking a 
corvette do so badly. Query, would either of the other steamers have done half 
as much? Every day proves more and more their inutility under sail alone. 

No. 10, May 25.—The squadron exercised at general quarters, firing blank 
cartridge. 

No. 11, May 26.—* Trial of sailing on a wind,” between Brilliant, Superb, and 
Rattler, steamers. Brilliant appeared to move without life: even her sails re- 
quired to be set by signal from the Commodore; and yet by diagram and by eye 
she held the first place. Superb was next. 

No. 12, May 27.—Last night, at eleven o'clock, the unusual sound of “ Lash 
up hammocks,” followed by beating to quarters, was heard, and the night-signal 
i Hammocks were up and stowed; stools, 
tables, &e., cleared away, and the first gun fired in ten minutes. Three rounds 
were fired; and in less than an hour from the first signal the ships had resumed 
their former appearance, hammocks were piped down, and at midnight the watch 
was called. ‘The eflect was very pretty: the night fine, a little swell from the 
Northward, and force of wind 3. ‘The squadron was in the prescribed order of 
sailing, under double reefed-topsails, foresail, inain trysail, aud spanker. No ac- 
cident is reported; and taken altogether, it must be considered a very creditable 
performance. The Vanguard's firing was the best sustained. Trafalgar fired a 
running broadside admirably. Brilliant fired a broadside which told well; and 
the heavy guns of the steamers produced an involuntary shudder as their deep re- 
port came booming along. 

No. 12, May 28.—* Trial of sailing on a wind,” between the Queen and the 
Albion. Albion was the winner. 

On the general result of these experiments the 7%mes has the following 
remarks— 

“ We publish a series of communications from the squadron of evolution, which 
form a most striking contrast to the observations we had uvfortunately occasion 
to make on the sluggish performances and ineflicient conmnand of the trial- 
squadron last year. On the present occasion the whole arrangement of the cruise, 
the nature of the evolutions, the evident improvement in the ships’ companies, and 
the masterly handling of the vessels, have produced most interesting, eae 
and instructive results. The severe gale which blew in the Chanuel immediate 
after the squadron had left Spithead defeated one of the principal objects of this 
cruise, which was to try the powers of the large steamers under sail, and to put 
in practice some novel combinations of naval tactics produced by the union of 
first-class steamers of war with a squadron of line-of-battle ships. But the acei- 
dental cause which frustrated this project and dispersed the principal steam por- 
tion of the fleet has served to exbibit im a most striking light the vast inferiority 
of our best steamers to ships of the line at sea, and the inconveniences attached 
to this whole class of vessels. With the exception of the Rattler, which is, we 
believe, fitted at this time with Woodcroft’s screw propeller, and which distin- 
guished herself on all occasions, under sail as well as steam, the large 
steamers have proved huge incumbrances to the fleet. The Terrible and 
Cyclops were missing; fur they had, in fact, put back into Plymouth to 
refit after the first gale; the Retribution, though less shaken by the gale, 
parted company on the 17th of May; and the Gladiator was the only steam- 
frigate that held on with the fleet; and upon her joining the signal was 
made to take off her paddle-floats. The Devastation had proceeded at once on 
a particular service. As an experimental steam-cruise, the failure is complete; 
but it is all the more instructive. We have never affected to undervalue the 
importance of steam-vessels as auxiliaries to a fleet, more especially in operations 
near land, or in rivers, &c.; but it is clear that very large steamers constructed 
on the present system are comparatively useless at sea. If this fleet had been 
ordered to proceed to the coast of America on a rapid hostile expedition, or if it 
had been engaged in one of those terrible chaces of an enemy's squadron which 
have so often tried the whole patience and energy of our seamen, the presence of 
the steamers would have defeated the object ; they would have retarded the squad- 
ron, and perhaps proved useless for want of coals on their arrival at their destina- 
tion. The Rattler, indeed, the only serew- propelled steamer of the squadron, must 
be excepted from these observations ; and the experiment is highly favourable to that 
ingenious mode of applying steam-power. But, generally speaking, the advan- 
tage has been in favour of the practical utility of small rather than of first-class 
steamers; and none of them have, as seagoing ships, the indispensable qualities of 
; This experiment has therefore greatly strength- 








the man-of-war under canvass. 


| ened the conviction we have repeatedly expressed, in opposition to the doctrines 


for them; and if they had been under steam on their arrival there, they would | 


have been useless for want of coals. Terrible, Cyclops, and Brilliant, still keep 
out of sight; so their sailing qualities as yet remain untried. 

No. 4, May 18.—The maneenvering consisted of forming the line of battle. 

No. 5, May 19.—* Trial of sailing on a wind.” At 10h. 30in. Rodney, Van- 
guard, Superb, and Albion, having previously run down to leeward between six 
and seven miles, hauled to the wind, per signal. The wind steady from S. W. by 
W..; the St. Vincent under easy sail heading N. W. by W.; the force of wind was 


full 7, with a short head-sea; and the sail carried at starting was single-reefed | 


topsails, fore and main topgallant sails, jib, and spanker—a press of sail which on 
no other occasion has been carried. Scarcely had they started when Albion split 
her maintopsail; shortly afterwards Superb’s main tack went, followed quickly by 
her maintopsail sheets and jib and spanker. The race was thus left to Rodney 
and Vanguard, and a more interesting one has never taken place. First, the ships 
were well matched; next, the sail carried was excessive; and lastly, both ships 
were handled beautifully. The Times correspondent gives the race to the Rod- 
ney. The Rattler, was the only-one of the steamers in company; and she keeping 
her station admirably, and otherwise doing well. 


of the Prince de Joinville, who holds that steam-vessels are destined to supersede 
the ancient bulwarks of the navy.” 

“The squadron,” continues the Zimes, “ will probably reach the Cove of Cork 
about the th of June; where some experiments will be made in landing the ma- 
rines of the squadron, the field-pieces, and a large party of seamen on Spike Is- 
land: and another similar demonstration is also projected on Whiddy Island, in 
Bantry Bay, where the shore is more difficult of access. As, however, it is in- 
tended very shortly to reassemble the whole squadron at Portsmouth, for several 
important reasons, these operations may possibly be postponed. We may ho 
that the evolutions of the combined steam-squadron and ships of the line will still 


| be tried, as they may be applied with increased rather than diminished utility 


within reach of our coasts.” 


The Agincourt, East Indiaman, which arrived at Gravesend on Tuesday, brings 
accounts of the loss of the William Rathbone, another Indiaman, by fire, on the 
8th May; in 82° North latitude and 36° West longitude, while the vessel was on 
her homeward voyage from Calcutta. ‘The fire broke out in the hold among the 
cargo; but how it originated is not known, ‘The crew used every means to save 
the vessel, but in vain. Fortunately, the Agincourt was in company, and all the 
people of the William Rathbone reached her in safety: from her deck they wit- 
nessed the total destruction of their own ship, which blazed furiously ; the car, 
+ aa of rice, sugar, jute, and other Last India produce of an (ilammable 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





The splendid summer weather, so propitious for out-door enjoyments, 
thinned the town on the first days of Whitsun week. The steam-boats 
were crowded with pleasure-seekers, bound not only to Greenwich and 
Gravesend, but to Vauxhall and Cremorne Gardens; both of which places 
of amusement opened on Whit Monday. 

The Theatres generally offered no very striking novelties to countervail 
the attractions of a clear sky and genial weather. 

The Lyceum was the only one on this side the water that provided any 
entertainment for the nonce; and this was an amusing piece, though of a 
didactic sort, called The Dustman’s Belle; in which Keeley figures in a 
fantail hat and short gaiters, and Mrs. Keeley is his sweetheart, “ the dust- 


man’s belle” of the area, who is very near losing her swain through his ac- | 


cession to fortune. The acting of Keeley and his wife is capital; and the 
Piece was quite successful. 

Drury Lane, the Haymarket, the Princess's, and the Adelphi, relied on 
their ordinary attractions; but at Astley’s, the Sikhs were again van- 
quished; and at the Surrey, Madame Vestris and Charles Mathews ap- 
peared. On Wednesday, Carlotta Grisi danced at Drury Lane, for the 
first time this season, in the last new Parisian ballet, Paguita; and de- 


lighted the public with her graceful feats of agility and her charming pan- | 


tomimic expression. The ballet is a splendid affair, though without much 


of novelty cither in the story or the dances; but people go to see Car- | 


lotta Grisi, and are enraptured with her performance. 


At the Italian Opera, Grisi, Lablache, and Mario, have been singing the | 


music of Mozart and Cimarosa: Lablache has again appeared as the deaf 
Geronimo in J? Matrimonio Segreto, in which his acting and singing are 
alike inimitable; and on Thursday Don Giovanni was performed to an 
immense house. The next “grand coup” is to be a splendid ballet, of 
which Lalla Rookh, in the person of Cerito, is the heroine. It will give 
scope for magnificent pageantry, and some novel devices in dancing, of 
Hindoo origin. 

At the French Plays, the saucy Dejazet now delights the visiters with 
her nonchalant sprightliness and ease. She appeared last night in two 
favourite parts. 

Among the exhibitions that attracted the tarriers in town, the Panorama 
of the Battle of Sobraon, painted by Messrs. Burford and Selous, was the 
only novelty; and a well-timed one. It is a spirited and effective picture: 
the mixture of Indian and European costumes, with the array of military 
operations and all the “ pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war,” 
cannot fail to render it popular. But the beautiful view of Constantinople 
is far more interesting. The Colossewm and the Diorama are perennial 
attractions. 


The “ Niederrheinisches Musikfest,” or Lower Rhine Musical Festival, took 
ey this year at Aix-la-Chapelle. Mendelssohn was the conductor, and Jenny 
ind the great vocal attraction. Among the other artists engaged were, Herr 
Huertinga, the tenor, from Munich, Herr Conradin, the baritone, trom Frankfort, 
Herr Henger, the basso, of Aix-la-Chapelle. “The choir and orchestra, who 
volunteered for this festival, consisted of 500 vocal and 130 instrumental per- 
formers. ‘The men were amateurs, collected from Dusseldorf, Cologne, or Aix-la- 
Chapelle; but the ladies were nearly all of Aix-la-Chapelle and neighbourhood, 
and, it is said, belong to the most respectable families.” ‘“ The festival was 
limited to two days, Sunday and Monday; but a grand rehearsal took place on 
Saturday, to which subscribers to the fete were admitted. The music chosen 
was all from the great German masters, with one exception. On the first day 
Haydn's Oratorio of The Creation, and Mozart’s Symphony, No. 5, were given; 
on the second day, Weber's Overture of Oberon, a Symphony of Beethoven, 

and Handel’s Alexander's Feast.” Jenny Lind has created as great a furore in 
Germany as in her own country. The sober Germans gave vent to their enthu- 
siasm with all the extravagances of music-madness; and the fair vocalist was 
= to stop her ears, so vigorously were they assailed by her strong-winded sere 

ers. 








POSTSCRIPT. . 


Both Houses of Parliament met last evening; the Commons for the first 
time after the recess. 

In the Lords, the Eart of Rrron moved that the House resolve into 
Committee on Viscount Hardinge’s Annuity Bill; explaining, that on account 
of the generosity of the East India Company in granting life annuities to 
| Viscount Hardinge and Lord Gough, the bill provided that the whole of 
the annuity to Viscount Hardinge should cease to be payable so long as the 
annuity from the East India Company should be paid. 

The justice of this arrangement was disputed by Lord MonTEaGLe, the 
Duke of Ricumonpn, and the Marquis of CLANRICARDE. 

Lord MontTEAGLE considered the provision unjust and unbecoming, and detri- 
mental to the public interests. Would any Minister have proposed to treat Nelson 
so because Naples rewarded him? He felt it to be a reproach to the Government 
thus to curtail and limit their gift. The Duke of Ricumonp concurred in this 
opinion: he thought the proposal shabby and mean. 

The Eart of Ripon said, in reply, that the limitation was founded on 
what appeared just and proper, considering what had been done in past 
cases, and what might occur with respect to future cases. 

The House having gone into Committee, the Duke of Rrcnmonp for- 
mally moved the omission of the clause. 

The Earl of Rivon reminded their Lordships, that the o aission of the 
clause would be the loss of the bill. 

The Duke of Ricnmonp said, that ifthe House of Commons considered 
this a money-bill, and would not accept it altered, nothing could be more 
easy than to introduce a new bill immediately. 

The Marquis of CLaNRICARDE, Lord MonTeaGLe, and the Marquis of 
NORMANBY, supported the amendment. The Earl of Sr. Germans op- 
| posed it. 

On a division, 38 voted for the amendment, and 26 against it; so the 
Government was defeated, by a majority of 12. ‘The bill was then re- 
ported. 

Lord Gough's Annuity Bill was next taken into consideration. 

The Duke of Ricumonp moved the omission of the clause which re- 
stricted the sum payable by Government to one-half the sum mentioned 
in the bill (2,000/.) so long as the East India Company should continue 
its annuity. To this omission the Earl of Riron consented, in consideration 
of the previous vote. And the bill was reported. 

Earl FitzwiLiiam moved a series of resolutions with a view to put a 


| check upon the passing of too many Railway Bills; the means recently 


Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for the | 


week ending on Saturday last— 


Number of Spring Annual 












deaths. average. average. 

Zymoric (or Epidemic, Endemic, and Contagious) Diseases.... 126... 162... 188 
Dropsy, Cancer,and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat 91... i ae 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses .... lid... B35 jee | 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration 279 ... 271 ... 2% 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels.. .... 6.6.6. ceceeeeue ee 26 27 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of 1 i 72 65 72 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &c...... Gdsieaeedetves 13 7 7 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c.. ... . 13 9 10 
eumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, & 9 6 7 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue a 1 2 
GID cc cesdces Seererncneqvescesess —_ 20 60 67 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance 23 25 26 
Total (including unspecified causes)...........++ - 5 ... G2 ... 20 


The temperature of the thermometer ranged from 91.0° in the sun to 34.2° in 


| devised to enable parties to break up their schemes having signally failed. 
His proposals were, in substanee—that no railway bill be passed till ed/ such 
bills be read a second time; that a classification and selection be then 
made; that in making the selection, care be taken that the aggregate capi- 
tal required shall not exceed 60,000,000/. 

The resolutions were opposed by the Earl of DaLnousie, who thought 
that their adoption would amount to a breach of faith with the public; and 
by Lord Krynairp, the Duke of WELLINGTON, and some other Peers. 
They were ultimately withdrawn. 

In the Commons, Sir JaMES GRAHAM moved the order of the day for 
going into Committee on the Poor-law Removal Bill. This gave rise 
to a long debat», with little novelty of matter, but of some taunting sharp- 

ness. 

Mr. E. Denison moved that it be an instruction to the Committee “ to 
make provision for the establishment of Union settlements.” As the bill 
stood, it would work great injustice in country parishes: it would encou- 
rage landlords to pull down existing cottages, and drive the inhabitants of 
them into small towns. 

The “ instruction” was opposed by Colonel Woop, Mr. Bankes, Mr. 
Curistoruer, Sir Roperr lncuis, Mr. Hentey, Mr. Newprcate, Mr. 
Grancer, Mr. Packe; and supported by Mr. Srrurz, Mr. Packincton, 
Mr. Broruertoy, Mr. CHARLES Woop, and Lord Morreru. Sir JAMES 
GRAHAM, though not recommending it, expressed his intention to vote for 


| the “ instruction” should a division take place. 


Mr. BANkes thought the proposition would prevent the employment of la- 


| bourers in agricultural districts: at present many farmers were employing more 
labourers than they wanted, because they thought it cheaper thus to employ tham 
| than to pay for their maintenance in the workhouse. 


Mr. CukisToOrPHER deemed the proposal part and parcel of the system of cen- 


| tralization, and as such objectionable. 


Sir James Granuam remarked, that the “ instruction” embedied the same 


| proposition which he had submitted last session himself, but which he had with- 


| drawn in deference to the feeling of the House. His own opinion on the subject 


the shade; the mean temperature by day being warmer than the average mean | 


temperature by 8.2°. The mean direction of the wind for the first five days was 
North-north-west, and for the remainder of the week South-west. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 22, for the weck ending 
on Saturday the 30th day of May 1sé6. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 





Notes issued ........ aneneenns £27,993,880 , Government Pcbt ...... . £11,£15,100 
} Other Securities ... . ......+ 2,984,900 

Gold Coin and Bullion ....... 12,062 ,597 

Silver Bullion ......... J 3 





£27,993 ,880 


eee | 

£27,993,880 | 

BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

Government Securities, (in- 





Propricters'Capital .......... £14,553,000 
TRAGER nce ce coccecs oveces 3,378,578 cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £15,008 065 
Public Deposits* ............ 5,228,640 Other Securities ............. 18,460,493 
Other Deposits .............. 16,165,620 Notes ...... aianee inten eeees 8,043,560 
Seven Day and other Hills... 890,192 Gold aud Silver Coin ......... 704,212 
£40,216,330 £40,216,330 


*Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt & Dividend Accounts. 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


ARRIVED—At Gravesend, 2d June, G. Henderson, Tweedie, from Hobart Town. At 


, 80th May, R. Pulsford, Robinson, from Calcutta. At Mauritius, 13th March, | 


Elizabeth, Weatherley, from Liverpool. At Bombay, previous to 30th April, Lydford, 
Stayner, China; Fergusson and Sterling, May, from London; Autumnus, White ; 
Captain, James; Flora Muir, Brown; Balfour, Overend; and Warlock, Bell, from 
Liverpool ; and Lady Colebrooke, M‘Clear, from the Clyde. At Bengal, 10th April, 
John Witt, Donavan, from London; and 12th, Ennerdale, Boadle, from Bristol, 

Samep—From Gravesend, 3ist May, Mauritius, Peech, for Bombay; !|st June, 
Creasy, Molison, for Calcutta; 3d, Asiatic, Barlow, for Madras; and Lysander, Sangs- 
i. for Bombay. From Liverpool, 30th May, Victory, Smith, for Hong-kong; 3st, 

. Salkeld, Robertson, for Calcutta; and 3d June, Inglewood, Smith, for Bombay. 
From the Clyde, 28th May, Victory, Potter, fur Bombay. 





remained entirely unchanged; and there were many reasons tor thinking that the 
adoption of this instruction would be very advantageous. Without such a clause, 
he was afraid there would be an inducement among landlords to destroy the 
cottages on their estates. 

Mr. Tuomas Duncombe said that the opinion expressed by Sir James 
Graham had altered the case— 

He hoped the House would not agree to the “instruction”; and, under the 
circumstances, he should move as an amendment, that the Committee have power 
to repeal all the existing laws regarding settlement, and to conter power to grant 
reliet to all persons who wanted it in the union where it was wanted. ‘This change 
was necessary to protect decayed operatives from being forced by the large mill- 
owners to return to their native parishes. 

This amendment widened the field of discussion. Among the new 
speakers were—General JonNnson, in support of the amendment; Mr. 
Bricut, in opposition, and in defence of the millowners; Lord GrorcE 
BeNTINCK was not in favour of either proposal, but joined in the attack 
on the millowners; Sir Tuomas ACLAND would support Mr. Denison’s in- 
struction; Mr. SpoonER would oppose it. Lord Joun Russew1, whilst he 
tendered a qualified support, taunted Sir James Graham with the vacilla- 
tion of opinion he had exhibited on the subject of the Peor-law, though he 
used to accuse the Whig Government of incompetence because it had not 
brought in a bill perfect in all its parts. Lord Jonn Manners made a 
jocular defence for Sir James; stating that it was only his public mind and 
not his private mind that was changed. Lord John would support Mr. 
Duncombe’s amendment. 

On a division, Mr. Duncombe’s amendment was rejected, by 105 to 59. 
Mr. Denison’s “ instruction ” was carried, by a majority of 22; 92 voting for, 
70 against it. 

The Committee was postponed till Monday. 

In reply to a question, Sir Ropprt PeEx said he hoped to tay on the table 
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of the House, on Monday, 
and Narrow Gauge. 

Sir Georce CLERK obtained leave to introduce a bill for requiring sea- | 
going vessels to carry certain boats in proportion to their tonnage; for | 
requiring that all steam-vessels be divided into three water-tight compart- | 
ments—fore-part, engine-room, and’after-part; that certain rules be adhered 
to for the prevention of accidents on rivers and at sea; that certain signal- 


the repart of the Board of Trade on the a 


lights be exhibited; and that the machinery and hull be subjected to stated | 


inspections. 
Mr. Mackinnon brought in a bil] to prevent the nuisance of smoke from 
the furnaces of steam-engines. 





Tbrahim Pacha and suite arrived yesterday morning at Portsmouth; having 
been conveyed from Tréport by the French steamer Gomer. Salutes were fired 
in honour of his Highness. On landing, the Prince was received by Major Dick- 
son, who has been appointed by the Foreign Office to attend him during his stay. 
The Portsmouth ‘Town-Council presented an address to the Prince; making par- 
ticular allusion to the facilities afforded to England by his father for keeping up a 
constant and uninterrupted communication with India. In his extempore reply, 
which was translated into French by the interpreter, the Pince assured the 
Council, that “ Egypt will always endeavour to facilitate in every way the com- 


munication of this country with her Eastern possessions: for this purpose only | 


my father has taken the transit into his own hands.” It is narrated that the 
Town-Councillors were greatly charmed with the Pacha’s affability. In_ his 
suite are Soliman l’acha, Major-General of the Egyptian armies; Ibrahim Bey, 
Marechal de Camp; Mustapha Effendi, Capitan de Ja Garde; M. Bonfort, Inten- 
dant; Carabet Effendi, Secretaire; and Nubar Effendi, Secretaire-interprete. The 
Prince has taken up his abode at the George Hotel; where it is expected he will 
remain for sume days. The Lightning steamer has been placed at his disposal; 


and the South-western Railway Company have paid him the same compliment as 


regards special trains. 





A warrant has Leen issued by the Secretary-at- War authorising the enlistment 
of men for limited periods of service. 

A correspondent of the Times states that Sir Robert Peel is net to fll up the 
appointment of the Lord Chamberlainship, now vacant in consequence of the 
resignation of the Earl Delawarr; the reason being, the uncertainty which 
exists as to the duration of his Government. 

A correspondent of the Morning Herald understands “ that another mecting 
of Protectionist Peers is to be held in a few days.” 

Yesterday's Gazette announces the appointment of the Venerable Francis Lear, 
B.D., to the Deanery of Sarum Cathedral. 

According to the Morning Post, opposition was given on Wednesday, for Corn- 
law reasons, to the reélection of the Duke of Bedford and Earl Fitzwilliam to 
offices in the Bedford Level Corporation. The Duke of Bedford, the Governor, 


escaped, by a majority of 24 to 12; but Earl Fitzwilliam, a Conservator, was re- | 


jected, by 22 to 14 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanceé, Farpay Arrennoon. 

The Funds have risen, and close today within 4 per cent of the highest quota- 
tion of the week. This upward movement has been chiefly owing to the firmness 
of the French Stock market, which had been affected in a very slight degree by 
the intelligence of the warlike preceedings of the Government of the United 
States against the Mexican Republic. It was anticipated that in Paris, as here, 
this intelligence would have caused a considerable depression: but as the prices 
both of Stock and Shares were well supported there after the American news be- 
came known, cur own Funds grew firmer, and have experienced an improvemen 





of about } per cent. The amount of business, however, has not been of mucl 
importance. Some little activity has been manifested during the last day or two, 


this day having Leen fixed for closing the books of the Three per Cent Consols, 
preparatory to the payment of the Dividends due in July uext. Money has been 
m demand curing the whole week; but the rate of interest has not been so high 
as it was recently. But the reduction has only been made upon loaus for short 
periods; it being difficult to obtain accommodation for any length of time unless 
at a considerable advance upon the ordinary rate of interest: an indication that 
the —e of the occurrence of a pressure for money is becoming pretty 
general. The premium of Exchequer Bills has improved slightly. 

In the Foreign Market, the principal fluctuation has been in Portuguese Bonds; 
which, taking the extreme prices of last week and today, have fallen about 7 per 
cent. Prices had been declining the whole week, and had fallen to 52; from 
which point there was an evident tendency to improvement: this was checked by 
the endeavours of parties to effect sales who were supposed to have received in- 
formation by the way of Spain in anticipation of the usual mail. From the 
limited state of the market the business transacted was unimportant, but prices 
declined. Today, when the intelligence became generally known, the Stock fell 
to 50, and has since fluctuated between that price and 52, without any sigus of 
improvement. 

A meeting of the Mexican Bondholders was held yesterday, to consider the 
amended propositions of the Government,—to consolidate the Active and Deferred 
Debts into one Stock; the Active Bonds to be consolidated at 90 per cent, and 
the Deferred at 0; the holders of the Active Stock to receive 2/. 10s. in cash 
in liquidation of all over-due dividends. These propositions were almost unani- 
mously adopted by the Bondholders assembled yesterday, after an ineffectual 
attempt at opposition had been made, upon the ground of the injustice of the pro- 
posed reduction in the capital of the Debt. It would also appear that some por- 
tion of ,the Bondholders who did not attend the meeting are agitating against the 
scheme! upon the same ground. 

The other Foreign Funds are without material change; 2s are the Shares, ! 
Foreign and English; the tendency of every description being downwards 

SATURDAY, TWELVE O'CLOCK. 

Consols are today quoted without dividend; the price of 954 g 
equivalent to 974 including the dividend. ‘The market is consequently in the 
same state as yesterday, with but little business doing. No change or business 
of importance has occurred in any of the Foreign Funds. The Railway Sh 
are without material variation; and at present we cau only record the occurrence 
of the following transactions: Caledonian, 114; Eastern Counties, 234; Ditto, 
York Extension, 14; Birmingham, 228; Ditto, Third Shares, 624; Midland, New, 
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31}; Scottish Central, 16; South Midland, 4 dis.; Staines and Richmond, ¢; | 


Warwick and London, 4 dis.; Boulogne and Amiens, 11; Central of Spain, 


1g; East Indian, 3. 


3 per Cont Consols ........ shut | Columbian ex Venezuela... 16 17 
Dittofor Account...ex div. 954 | Danish 3 per Cents .-...--- 87 9 | 
3 per Cent Reduced........ 954 | Dutch 2g per Cents...----. 59§ GO} 
teeta eeeeeeee 974 F | Ditto 4 per Cents.....---- O1f 2} 
10 3-16 5-16 | Mexican 5 per Ceuts...-.-- 293 30 
Se Serr — | Ditto Deferred ......+--++. 173 
17 22 | Portuguese New 5p. Cts. 1841 50 2 
ee eeececccecene shut Ditto 4 per Cents 1845 .... 50 2 
o0ceee 824 | Russian 5 per Cents ....--. 109 111 
- 968 | Spanish (Active) 5 perCents 24} 3 
- 379 | Ditto 8 Cents 1942.......-. 375 





} now given, being | 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEXT SUBJECT AND THE 
NEXT GOVERNMENT. 
THE next subject, let its intrinsic importance be what it may, is 
| the first that shall furnish to the next Government an opportu- 
| nity of showing quickly that they are capable of doing something 
agreeable to the public. What is it? It must be a subject on 
| which public opinion and the proximate Ministry are equally ripe 
| for action. Whatis that? A real Poor-law for Ireland! Sepa- 
| ration of the functions of Lord Chancellor and President of the 
House of Lords? Abolition of the Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland? 
Many more might be named, with regard to which public opinion 
is sufficiently ripe to admit of practical dealing with them by the 
; next Government, if it hu be a strong Government; but 
| the next Government will not be a strong Government, and we 
may well doubt whether those who will compose the next Govern- 
ment are themselves ripe for dealing practically with any of the 
questions mentioned. The paths indicated are full of lions for 
such men as will compose the next Government, supposing Lord 
| Grey not to be a member of it. In picking a subject with which 
Lord John Russell and his probable colleagues will be able to 
| deal promptly and practically, we must choose an easy one; one 
offering no serious difficulties either from the public or trom the 
timidity which is the vice of every weak Government; one in 
which reform (for now-a-days refvim is the only mode of hand- 
| ling any subject) may be effected without opposition fruin power- 
| ful interests; and lastly, a subject on which Lord John Russell 
has made up bis mind to a course that public opinion would 
applaud. 

Now there happens to be a subject of practical reform with re- 
| gard to which public opinion is, so to speak, all on one side. 
| There is no contwoversy about it. Every public man who men- 
| tions it expresses the same views as his neighbour, Sir Robert 
| Peel and Lord John Russell exactly agree upon it. There is not 
| ashade of difference upon it between Sir James Graham and the 
| Times. Lord Grey and the Standard come to the same conclu- 
sions. An article about it written for the Edinburgh might ap- 
pear in the Quarterly, or vice versa, as a matter of course. The 
“interests” are all in favour of the change ; and some of the most 
powerful of them, including the men to whose exertions we are 
| chiefly indebted for free trade, would earnestly promote it as soon 
| as they perceived its close relationship to the great change which 
| they have just accomplished. Who then would oppose it? In 
| naming them we name the subject. The change would be opposed 

by the permanent bureaucracy of the Colonial Office, to whom 
Parliament has delegated an absolute authority in all matters re- 
lating to colonization and colonial government. For it would 
consist of a reform of our whole Colonial system, beginning with 
the Office itself, which stands in the way of every improvement, 
But this resistance would be of no avail. The Colonial Office, 
notwithstanding its unlimited sway in all things relating to its 
own branch of government, has no friends anywhere, und no 
power of resistance to opinion in this country, where it is neces- 
sarily unheeded and almost unknown save by faint reflection from 
those distant portions of the empire in which its mismanagement 
is felt. The official gentlemen at the bottom of Downing Street 
might grumbie and make wry faces during the operation, but 
| they might not; they might, on the contrary, and probably would, 
| smile and declare their satisfaction at the prospect of relief from a 
load of odious responsibility and excessive labour. At all events, 
their opposition would be so feeble as to be scarcely an exception 
| from the rule of approval; and it deserves notice for no other 
| purpose but that of observing that the coming reform would ap- 
pear more important if it were likely to meet with some formidable 
| opposition. The reform of Parliament, or the reform of our com- 
mercial system, would have excited but little interest and been 
| deemed a change of no great moment, if all the world had been of 
the same opinion about it. 
| But though the question of Colonial reform wants the interest 
| avising from controversy and the conilicts of party, its real impor- 
tance will be acknowledged us soon as the proposal of change shall 
| be made by a Government. The partisans of the Minister will be 
desirous of showing that colonial government comprizes coloniza- 
| tion; that free trade has given us no more than the markets 
which exist already ; that the pressure of competition, which was 
really at the bottom of the national effort to obtain free trade, 
would be further relieved—that the want of more room for the 
employment of British capital and labour would be further — 
is We COu.c 





| plied—by adding to the markets which exist as many 
| create in the Colonies; that the greatest and most valuable of pre- 
| sent markets was created by colonization ; that the old Colonies of 
| England have been valuable to the Mother-country not as depen- 
| dencies but as markets, and that they were founded, not by custly 
efforts of the parent state, but at the expense of individuals by 
| means of a system of government which rendered the colonies at- 
| tractive by giving play to enterprise and ambition and making 
| property secure; that the old-English system was abandoned 
when we began to colonize with convicts towards the close of the 
| last century; that for the local self-government under represen- 
| tative iustitutions, which till then had been a rule without one ex- 
ception, we have substituted the plan of governing by means of 
an office in Downing Street ; that this central authority is wholly 
| irresponsible to its subjects by reason of their distance from it, and 
| to public opinion here by reason of our necessary indiiference to 
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the concerns of such distant communities ; that distant and irre- 
sponsible government is the greatest impediment to colonization ; | 

at in order to extend and multiply our colonies without calling | 
upon Parliament for a shilling, we bate only to revert to the old- 
English plan of letting colonizers and colonists manage their own 
affairs in their own way ; and that if this were done according 
to the views expressed in Parliament last year during the debates 
on New Zealand, by Sir Robert Peel, Lord John Russell, Lord | 
Grey, Sir James Graham, Mr. Ellice, and Mr. Charles Buller, | 
colonization, or the making of fresh markets, would receive an 
impulse in proportion to the vast wealth and excessive competition 
which distinguish this United Kingdom from all the countries in 
the world. And then, whilst the friends of Government talked | 
thus, their party opponents must needs echo such opinions; so | 
that by a general assent the work of the next Minister would be | 
made easy, and might be invested with a high degree of interest 
and consequence. 

This work of Colonial reform belongs to the next Government. | 
It has slipped through Mr. Gladstone’s fingers, which seem to 
have wanted strength to grasp it; and Sir Robert Peel has been 
otherwise engaged. It falls naturally to Lord John Russell, who 
has got a name for being able to do something in Colonial mat- 
ters; who has administered the present system and proclaims its 
vices ; and who, in effecting a complete change, would have the 
valuable aid of Lord Grey whether in or out of office, as well as 
that of Mr. Charles Buller, whom the public regard, whatever | 
his party may think, as the proper owner of this subject. at 

In anticipation of the interest that will presently attach to this 
subject, we devote a Supplement to laying before our readers one 
case, or rather an account of one stage in a case, of Colonial 
grievance. The documents which we publish describe what the 
colonists of New Zealand have suffered for another year, and how | 
the Colonial Office has passed another year without taking a 
single step to correct its own previous errors and neglect. The | 
whole case is a curiosity. A petition from the colonists sets forth | 
proceedings on the part of the Local Government, of which it is | 
enough to say here, that a system under which such things could 
happen is condemned without further hearing. Perhaps the | 
things did not happen: the story of them may have been in- | 
vented to worry the Colonial Office? And yet the gentlemen in | 
Downing Street take no more notice of this seeming caricature of | 
the worst misgovernment that one’s imagination can readily con- | 
ceive, than if it had been a letter about coals and candies tor the 
Office. This hardly credible tale of wrong excites in them no | 
surprise, no indignation, no uneasiness: they treat it as just the | 
sort of thing they are used to—as something which bores them a | 
little perhaps, and which will soonest cease to bore them at all 
the less they say about it. They have nothing to say, therefore, | 
even to the extent of a word of sympathy or regret. Their | 
correspondence with the New Zealand Company, which is the | 
advocate of the colonists and pleads hard for a total change | 


of system, discloses no feeling, but some annoyance at being | 
troubled at present, and a determination to cast all respon- | 
sibility for the future, as regards opinions and suggestions 
as well as acts, upon a Captain Grey who has been appointed to 
succeed Captain Fitzroy as Governor of the colony. The sense | 
of annoyance at being troubled seems to have been thoroughly | 
imbibed. by Sir Robert Peel; whose answer to the Company’s 
memorial really says, “I have more than enough on my hands 
already, and can’t be teazed with a matter like this.” The style of | 
the Colonial Office letters is the old style of much words and little 
meaning, apparently exaggerated or burlesqued by Lord Lyttelton, | 
“by direction of Mr. Secretary Gladstone.” Sheets upon sheets | 
of good paper are wasted in saying, and repeating, and reiterating, | 
in substance, that the Government can say nothing till it learns 
what Captain Grey has to say about everything. The proceed- 
ings at the Company’s annual meeting held last week suggest two 
observations. In the tirst place, the ruin and dissolution of such | 
a body as the colonizing New Zealand Company by the direct 
and obvious agency of the Colonial Office, upon whom this 
“valuable coadjutor” was forced by Lord John Russell some five 

ears ago, is a fact which, if it stood alone, would call for reform | 
in the great house at the bottom of Downing Street : secondly, at 
this meeting, Mr. Charles Buller made a speech which must 
preclude him from taking office under the next Government ex- 
cept as a practical reformer of Colonial government, and from 
which, if he should not be in office under the next Government, 
the public will understand that the said next Government does 
not mean to realize the declarations of the present Opposition with 
regard to Colonial reform. Mr. Buller proposes in substance « 
League of all the Colonial interests against the Colonial Oftice. | 
We give that part of his speech entire. 

But over and above considerations which relate to the future, 
this New Zealand case has a bearing on the present state of par- 
ties, which should give an interest to our Supplement for many 
who usually care nothing about Colonial questions. The imme- 
diate object of the Company is to induce the Government to obtain 
from Parliament sufficient authority for taking steps calculated 
to save the colony from destruction ; so that another year may 
not intervene before the attempt at least be made to remedy the 
past and provide for the future till the next meeting of Parlia- 
ment. Such authority is required, because Parliament has dele- 

ted all authority relating to the colony to the Governor and | 

ouncil, and thus rendered the Crown powerless save by means 
of sending instructions to the Governor ; a mode of legislation in 
which nobody who has any acquaintance with it has the slightest 


confidence. The Company in fact ask Sir Robert Peel to take power 
to carry his own declarations into effect, or, if he should not be in 
office during the recess of Parliament, to enable his successor to 


| carry them into effect. This reasonable request is refused. The ex- 


cuse about wanting to learn what Captain Grey thinks on the sub- 
ject, may be deemed a mere Colonial-Office shuffle. The Company 
says truly, that there must be other reasons, with which it has 
not been made acquainted. Can the reason be Mr. Gladstone’s 
sense of the impropriety of deciding important questions whilst 
he holds office without a seat in Parliament, and with every pro- 


spect of being out of office in a few weeks! Scarcely ; for his col- 


leagues are carrying through Parliament for him a bill for 
founding a new convict colony in Australia, and another bill 
for prolonging the despotic government of West Australia; 
and he has taken upon himself to saddle his successor with a 
second Under-Secretary, of the name of Rogers. Can it be 
that Sir Robert Peel does not choose to obtain fur Lord John Rus- 
sell the power of putting this New Zealand matter to rights, and 
thereby adding to his reputation for practical ability with regard 
to Colonial questions? We have no belief in the existence of so 
odious a motive; and we mention it solely for the purpose of 
warning Sir Robert Peel, that he subjects himself to the imputa- 
tion by giving in to the Colonial-Office nonsense about waiting to 
hear from Captain Grey. The course of the Company, however, 
is clear. Let them bring in the requisite bill. They have wisely 
abstained from reviving their controversy with Lord Stanley ; and 
the Bentinck party in the House of Commons can hardly blunder 
to the extent of raking it all up again by opposing such a bill. Such 
a bill would doubtless be supported by the Whigs; and, great as is 
the respect of the Sves-teailaes par excellence tor Sir Robert Peel, 
—desirous as they are to protect him from defeat by any combi- 
nation of Whigs and Protectionists for any purpose,—yet even 
their commiseration of the harassed Prime Minister has a limit, 
and they would scarcely like to figure before the country as deli- 
berately sacrificing the suffering and helpless colonists of New 
Zealand to party tactics in Parliament. Upon the whole, there- 
fore, such a in would in all probability be passed in spite of oppo- 
sition from the Government. That the Government would not 
oppose it, is indeed equally probable, unless we are to suppose that 
the sagacious and prudent Peel wants to retire upon a question in 
which all the world would think him in the wrong. 





THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND THE LORDS. 
Tue Duke of Wellington, if not speculative himself, is often the 
cause of much speculation in others. The Duke’s genius is es- 
sentially suede the generalizing and imaginative principles 
scarcely appear to have a place in his composition. The instine- 
tive tact with which he sees most things as they actually are, and 
the wide grasp and power of understanding with which he com- 
bines movements, though generally regarded as inferior faculties 


| to the other two, are in him so extraordinarily developed, that 


from their colossal proportions they render the prose of human 
character for once more impressive than its poetry. The Duke’s 
opinions are mostly true as far as they go; and the pithy manner 
in which they are expressed carries conviction home to the minds 
of the hearers. Metaphysicians and imaginative persons struggle 
in vain to resist him: the former feel that the Duke is apt to give 
to individual truths a too generalized expression; the latter, that 
his common sense deals too rudely with their favourite associa- 
tions. The Duke, for example, though an aristocrat by habit, has 


| none of that dreamy veneration for the aristocracy which has its 


source in a poetical temperament. Hence, his practical apoph- 
thegms frequently provoke long protests against short speeches 
which terminate controversies or revolutionize a nation’s policy. 
The Duke’s last offence in this way is his definition, at the close 
of the debate on the second reading of the Corn Bill, of what the 
House of Lords cannot do and ought not to attempt. He as- 
sumed that public opinion had pronounced for the bill in a man- 
ner that rendered further debate on its “ merits” sheer waste of 
time. He generalized the hint, and warned the Lords, that if 
they placed themselves in opposition to both Crown and Com- 


| mons—if they attempted to stand alone—they would assume “a 


position in which they ought not, and could not stand, as 
they would be powerless.” The opinion is not quite new; but, 
coming from the Duke of Wellington, whose words are facts, it 
is believed by many who were before incredulous. It has conse- 
quently provoked angry remonstrance from those whose associa- 
tions with the aristocracy have been disturbed by it, and uncandid 
comment from others who have no such apology. 

After all, what das the Duke said ?—That the House of Lords 
cannot act in opposition to the convictions of the whole commu- 
nity. This is true not only of the Lords of the British Parlia- 
ment, but of all human powers. The Sultan of Constantinople 


| cannot act in opposition to the universal opinion of his subjects : 


on imany points the Ulema of Constantinople are stronger than 


the Despot. The most absolute sovereigns must work by human 


instruments ; their agents are members of society, and all of them 


| to some extent controlled by its opinion ; there are principles and 


prejudices in every society which are of force to counteract the 
most powerful and self-willed ruler; no Government is possible 
where there is not a large amount of identical opinion in com- 
mon between the governors and the governed. This is all that 
the Duke of Wellington said of the House of Lords. When the 
Lords defer to public opinion in their capacity of legislators, they 
do not yield servile obedience to an external power; they are 
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themselves a part, and no unimportant part, of that public opinion 
to which they give way. Every Peer has two sets of functions : 
the one is, as a private member of society, to whose opinions his 
birth, property, and personal qualities give weight, to contribute 
to the formation of public opinion; the other is, as a member of 
the Legislature to enact the best laws which the public opinion 
he has been instrumental in forming will tolerate. There is 
more of the appearance of power in the Peer a member of the 
Legislature in tS own right; there is more of the reality in the 
Peer influencing the wills and opinions of those who come in 
contact with him in the business of private life. 

Some who cry out against the Peers for not being independent 
enough to reject the Corn Bill, propose to mend the matter by 
making the House of Lords elective. The Peers, they say, are a 
factitious aristocracy : the real aristocracy consists of the landed 
gentry, the dignified clergy, and others whose professional rank 
or wealth enables them to associate habitually with these classes. 
The House of Lords, they add, ought to represent this body ; its 
members ought to elect the Peers. But would not this be to 
render the Peers dependent on a class—the servile instruments of 
a class—instead of being, what they are at present, possessed of a 
wide scope of self-will, and controlled only by the opinion of the 
universal community, of which their own is a —— element? 
We suspect the most probable effect of such a c 
aggravate the worst features of class legislation. 





THE SLAVERY OF PARTY. 
EVERYTHING is done by party in England. 
acting alone. The unreflecting man takes a hereditary party, or 
one with which accident has brought him into contact : the calcu- 
lating takes the party which appears on the whole most to accord 
with his own views and sentiments, or that which gives fairest 
promise of promotion. But to some party they tie themselves as 
a matter of course—to use, or be used by it, or both. The practice 
is not confined to politicians: in all the professions—the Church, 


hange would be to | °***’ oe - ; 
| Victions within, were against him. 
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| When fresh from college, Mr. Robert Peel caught the paternal 


liking for being a Parliament man. He knew as little of prac- 
tical or theoretical politics as young men from college at that 
time generally knew. A man of action rather than of thought, 
he wished to be doing, and held no opinions that could prevent 
his cooperating with the only party which then had power to 
act. But his intelligent ambition led him to master practical 
questions, like that of the currency. In the ranks of his party 
he found at least one man—Huskisson—who had descended from 
the free position of an independent thinker to assume the livery 


| of party; and though there is something more repulsive and 


| fruit of knowledge, and saw his nakedness as a party man. 


j 


obstructive of confidence and cordiality about such a character 
than about the unthinking votaries who have no opinions to com- 
promise, contact and conversation with him necessarily led to 
reflection. Young Peel was early couched—he ate of the political 
But 
he saw as much insincerity and servile truckling to party con- 
siderations in the opposite ranks as in his own. He consoled 
himself, as all public men do, by a persuasion that the aims of 
his party were in the main right—to uphold “ social order,” 
“ the constitution,” and so forth ; and that to separate from them 
upon isolated peculiar views of his own would be pedantic. 

e repeated the convertionalities of his party in order to pre- 
serve unanimity. But circumstances without, as well as con- 
A time came when his party 


| could only be saved by forcing it to conform to the spirit of 


| the age and sacrifice some of its old crotchets. 


The pride of the 


| party could not endure the idea of purchasing continuance of 


Law, and Medicine—there are parties to which young aspirants | 


devote themselves. Every corporation has its parties within it. 


Religion, Philanthropy, as understood at Exeter Hall, are the | 


badges of so many parties. The party man binds himself to pro- 


mote the views and interests of his party, and expects to receive | 


in return its collective patronage. We are a nation of partisans. 
The slavery of party is inexpressible. That mysterious entity 
“the party ” must be advanced and glorified at every sacrifice. 
Nothing must be done to break up or lessen the numbers of the 
party. No new opinions must be broached, no modifications of 
old suggested; for that might give rise to controversy, and con- 
troversy occasions quarrels. No hint may be given that the con- 
duct of this or that member is questionable; the grossest tergi- 


versations and venal profligacy must be defended, or glossed over, | 


or hushed up: animadversion might give offence, and drive its 


objects to secede from the party. Any warm and generous recog- | 


nition of the merits of an opponent is /ése party—it is strengthen- 
ing the hands of the enemy. The unfortunate man who sells his 
soul to a party binds himself to be stationary in intellect, to 


tolerate the rankest vices in allies, to hate virtue in antagonists, | 


or if he cannot subdue his soul to this baseness, to pretend that 
he does—to be a hypocritical denier of the good that is in him 
like Snake in the School for Scandal— a living lie. All generous 
emotion excited by what is new or great must be suppressed or 
concealed, while unreal enthusiasm for vapid commonplaces must 
be played off on all occasions. 

From this servitude there is no release. From the bands of 
friendship you may be released by the fickle coldness or malevo- 
lence of him with whom you were knit up in them. Evena 
former benefactor may so persecute you that the world will par- 
don or applaud the frank declaration that he has cancelled all you 
owedhim. But from that vague abstraction party there is no re- 
lease. It is never the party that does you harm, but this or that 
member of the party. It is never the private friend serving in 
the same ranks who does you good, but the party. 


Inscrutable, | 


intangible, it gives you no opportunity of picking a —_ 
t 


As little are you allowed to plead the demerits 


quarrel with it. 
Rascally policy is called the in- 


of a party for its abandonment. 


judiciousness of over zealous friends; much to be regretted, to be | 


sure, but then the party is more to be pitied than blamed for their 
mistakes. Bad and false doctrine never can be brought home to 
a party: it has been apprehended in a false sense, or it has been 
preached by this or that individual, and never acknowledged by 
the party as a party. Proteus himself never assumed half so 
many forms as party, when the attempt was made to pin him 
down and show him in his true shape. And should all evasions 
prove unavailing—should the mischievousness and hollowness of 
a party and its professions stand revealed—-it claims the luckless 
renegade, as in dark ages the fiend was believed to claim the 
a ape in virtue of his compact: the sacramental oath of party 
is the only one which men appear to hold incapable of being an- 
nulled. 

The most conspicuous martyr to emancipation from party thral- 
dom at this moment—perhaps the most conspicuous on record— 
is Sir Robert Peel. The vituperation now lavished on him is but 
a faint echo of that he was assailed withal when he carried Ca- 
tholic Emancipation. He finds no defender. His old party 
abuse him for leaving them, and rival parties lest his breach of 
party discipline should prove contagious. Yet what is his 
offence ? 


Nobody dreams of | power by the confession of error; and Catholic Emancipation 


roke it up. Since that time, Sir Robert Peel’s position has been 
independent of party. The Conservative leadership was pressed 
upon, not sought by him. He accepted it without affecting to give 
his confidence in return. He told the political army who pro- 
posed to raise him on the shield, that if they gave him power he 
would lead them, and nothing more. When they took the field, 
he gave directions for each immediate action, but avowedly kept 
the plan of the whole campaign a secret. They felt that he did 
not trust them ; they knew that they did not trust him; but they 
could do nothing without him. They followed a man whom 
they had deserted and vilitied because he had driven them into 
a corner to induce them to relinquish a mischievous fallacy which 
could only render themselves powerless. They followed a man 
whom they had offended, and did not insist upon knowing whi- 
ther he was leading them. They knew that he accepted the com- 
mand to carry his own objects, not theirs. Even with regard to 
his party duties Peel can make out a plausible case. 

And with regard to the duties he owes society and himself! 
He has emancipated his mind, on some main points at least, 
from the fetters of convention and insincerity. He has removed 
giant abuses,—the denial of political rights to those who sincerely 
avowed their religious opinions ; the laws to diminish the supplies 
of food for the people. If anything can be laid to his charge, it 
is excess of slowness to avow and act upon his convictions—too 
long persistence in the cant of party. And if for this he were 
severely blamed, we should not object. But he is blamed for 
ceasing to do this. Were the indignation with which the “in- 
sincerity” of Peel is commented upon an indication that society 
had Tearned to see through and had become disgusted with the 
thraldrom and hypocrisy of party, a little excess in his punish- 
ment might be tolerated. But in that case, he would not alone 
be singled out for exemplary infliction. The pertinacity with 


| which the Whigs when in oflice opposed hollow phrases to de- 


mands for substantial reforms would be equally reprobated. 
O’Connell’s eulogiums on the martyr spirit of Smith O’Brien 
would be visited with unsparing sarcasm. If henceforth con- 
ventional insincerity in politics is to be deemed as degrading as 
conventional insincerity in the intercourse of private life, who of 
all Peel’s accusers is entitled to “ throw the first stone ?” 
GENERAL TOM THUMB AND HIS CARRIAGE. 

ALL readers of newspapers have heard of the elegant equipage 
purchased for General Tom Thumb by his munificent exhibiters ; 
and almost every inhabitant of the Metropolis has an opportunity 
of seeing it duly. A very sumptuous turn-out it is in minia- 
ture. Duly proportioned to its tiny occupant, the little carriage 
is drawn by horses on the same pigmy scale, and coachman and 
footman correspond. But, somehow, though the carriage is so 
often seen in fashionable thoroughfares, and in the Park at the 


| fashionable hours, the little General by no chance ever appears 





in his own carriage. It is hard to be thus tantalized with nomi- 
nal possession of the means of making a figure he is never al- 
lowed to make. 

General Tom Thumb is not, however, solitary in his misfor- 
tune. Our gracious Sovereign herse'f is similarly afflicted. She 
has a crown (or crowns) as fine as ever fairy tale placed on the heads 
of its kings and queens; but how often has he been allowed to 
wear them? The holyday visiters of the Tower see more of them, 
enjoy more of them, than she does. As General Tom Thamb is 
kept hard at work, strutting, singing, and spouting, for the edifi- 
cation of his visiters, from morn till dewy eve, while every other 
person in town may take pleasure in viewing his elvish carriage, 
which he himself never sees—so the Queen is kept hard at work 
attaching the sign-manual to state papers, and discharging the 
other dry details of state routine for the use of her subjects and 
her Ministers or managers for the time being, while any semp- 
stress or tailor may be enjoying a sight of her crown-jewels ! 
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The national religion is in no better taking. At the —— 
of last century, an immense sum was spent, the genius of a great 
architect mont the labours of many men were tasked for many 
years, to construct a cathedral in which the national religion 
might have homage — to it with due state and solemnity. 
But the poor national religion is cribbed and cabined up in a 
small corner of St. Paul’s, while all the imposing parts of the 
structure are reserved for the emolument of vergers and house- | 
keepers—the money-changers of our temple. ; 

Seeing how shabbily we deal in these matters with our Sove- | 
reign and our religion, what better treatment could the little | 
General expect? Those who rule appear to regard crowns and 
cathedrals like Tom Thumb’s carriage, Moses and Sons’ omnibus, 
and other vehicular and pedestrian placards,—merely as an in- 
genious variety in the method of advertising the sights in the 
name of which they collect money. 
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SPALDING CLUB SELECTIONS FROM THE ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL RECORDS OF ABERDEEN. 
Besiwes the antiquarian interest which this volame possesses, and the 
pictures of ancient life and manners it furnishes in common with its 
predecessors, the Selections from the Records of the Kirk Session, 
Presbytery, and Synod of Aberdeen, have an historical value from the 
light they throw upon the practical working of ecclesiastical institutions 
in Scotland, from the time of the Reformation to the downfal of the 
Stuarts, but more especially till the revolt against the innovations of 
Charles. That separation of Episcopacy and Presbyterianism which is so 
easily made upon papers either of law or history was evidently in prac- 
tice another affair. When public opinion was indifferent or well-in- 
clined, or when the regal power was dominant, a Bishop could easily be 


| superinduced upon the clergy of the place without much disturbance of 
; the forms of Presbyterianism, or changing its spirit a jot. He was “ vox 


et preterea nihil.” There was just the same bold pretension to being 
the only true church of Christ, the same inquisitorial spirit into 
the private life of the citizens, the same intolerant interference 
with private conduct, a feeling equally sour and sanctimonious 
in regard to all lighter amusements, and what they called Sabbath- 
breaking, with an equally careful provision of means to gratify prying 
malevolence or malignant curiosity. The Kirk Session with a Bishop 


| over it, and even an “ Archbishop of Sainctandrous” at still loftier eleva- 


tion, had a nose as keen for “ Papistrie,” was equally indefatigable onthe 
scent, and quite as determined in pulling down the game, as any pure 
Presbyterians could be. Besides this picture of Prelatical and Presby- 
terian intermixture, seemingly borne without much grudging, the volume 
leads to larger inferences, and confirms Hume's often-attacked opinion of 
the unsettled state of what is called the constitution in ancient times, 
when such was the varying practice with varying circumstances that 
opposite principles may be easily deduced from equally well-supported 
facts. These Selections will also show the importance of qualifying con- 
clusions drawn from written laws or dogmatic enunciation, by a re- 
ference, if possible, to the actual practice and its living spirit: they may 
induce the opinion that many historians are too apt to depict the past 
with the optics of the present, and finding something now settled and re- 
gulated, to deem that it was just the same in former times, because it 
bore the same name. This must he had in mind in reading the follow- 
ing description of the three bodies whose records are exhibited ; which 
is taken from a “ Short Account of Scotland,” written by the Reverend 
Thomas Morer, chaplain to a Scotch regiment. It was published at 
London in 1715, after his death ; but the information seems to have been 
gathered at a considerably earlier period: it is possible that Mr. Morer 
confounds nominal Episcopacy with real Presbyterianism; though his 
account is supported by the records before us. 

The Selections in the volume consist, first, of extracts from the records 
of the Kirk Session, “ where the minister as president, and a compe- 
tent number of laymen, or elders, sat as a parochial court to take 
cognizance of lesser scandals.” This Session was countenanced by the 
presence of a civil magistrate, [in his personal capacity, or as elder ?] 
to enforce the acts, “awe sawey offenders,” and perhaps with a 
view to what Mr. Morer states was its effect, to take off odium 
from the Church. The Presbytery was a court formed of the minis- 
ters of a district ; who “ handled weightier matters, considered 
and punished greater scandals, and sometimes capital crimes, yet 
only as offences injurious to the honour and safety of the Church, 
not to exempt them from the secular judges.” The Synod was an 
assembly of Presbyteries, presided over by the Bishop of the district. 
It sat twice a year; inquired into the doings of the particular Presby- 
teries ; and would seem to have investigated and determined such differ- 
ences as arose between them, and to have dealt with weightier questions, 
or rather with greater persons than the inferior courts. In case of dis- 
satisfaction with the decision, there was an appeal to the Metropolitan, 
the General Assembly, or the King. 

The curious extracts from the records of these three bodies extend from 
about the middle of the sixteenth ceutury (1562) till a few years before 
the Revolution (1681). The Kirk Session extracts are by far the most 
amusing, as dealing with cases of lesser scandal or lesser persons, and 
therefore furnishing a fuller picture of daily life, coarser but more pic- 
turesque: but they only come down to the year before the Restoration 
(1659). The Presbytery ranks next in popular interest, though its 
time is brief (1598—1610). The Synod is also brief in point of "time, 
(1651—1681,) and with little general interest as regards manners, 
though ecclesiastically of consequence as the cases contiaually refer to 
discipline, and disputes respecting presentations, et cetera: it also seems 
to be more genuine in its Episcopacy. The pictures by which we can 
realize manners, opinions, and life in Aberdeen, during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, must be sought for in the reeords of the Ecele- 
siastical Police Court, the Kirk Session. 

The topics that tribunal handled were very various ; but first and fore- 
most stood the observation of the Sabbath, and filling the churches. ee 
mapped out the town into districts under “‘ quarter maisteris”; the ““bail- 
leis” perambulated the town with the elders and these quartermasters, to 
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sie that the people resort to the kirk for heiring of the sermons, both | 
pefoir and efter noone; and to delaitt and nott the absentis, that they 
may be processit,” &c. They placed “captours and visitours” to note 
“the names of these that passis out of the toune fra the sermones on the 
Saboth.” They stationed a man at the ferry with a similar object ; and 
punished as well the most innocent enjoyment as the grossest or most 
secular occupation. In May 1656, an unlucky tailor’s “ servand” is cited, 
“ beeing fuund sleeping at the Loche side one the Lord’s day in time of ser- 
mon”; in July 1651, intimation was made from the pulpits of the 
borough, “that no inhabitant within the samen, of quhat sumewer qua- 
litie, walk about the fields, or repair in companies to the Castell Hill, on 
the Lord's day efier sermon”; and in 1658, an unlucky fellow was hand- 
led in this fashion. 

“ Compearit Thomas Gray, and confest that one Sunday in the morning, he 
went to Culter to visit a friend, and stayed thair all night. The Sessioune warnit 
him, apud acta, to the next day; and appointed Patrick Gray, his master, to be 
cited to the next day, to give furder informatioune in the matter. (Sharply re- 
buked before the pulpit. }’ 

If what may be called the more theoretical matter of sermons and 
service was thus closely looked after, equal attention was paid to morality 
and conduct. Drunkenness, tippling in ale-houses, night-walking, play- 
ing at cards, slander, swearing, were all inquired after and into, as well as 
what may be termed deportment, or, in the words of our Catechism, 
ordering “myself lowly and reverently to all my betters.” Thus a cer- 
tain James Davidson seems to have been punished for railing, in a man- 
her quite disproportioned to his oflence as it stands in the record. 

“10th November 1639. 

“This day, James Dauidson, servant to Alexander Gordoun, wobster, being 
convict be the een of sindrie famous witness, admitted, sworne, and 
examined, for speiking some injurious disdainfull words aganes Doctour Willeam 
Guild, and saying, Dirt in Doctor Guildes teith, wes thairfoir ordanit to be putt 
in the jogges the morrow, and thairefter to be quheipet at the staik in the cor- 
rectioun hous.” 

Unchastity of any kind was severely punished by fine, penance both in 
the church and the market-place, carting through the town, ducking, 
banishment, and church censures. This, and several other offences 
handled by the Session, might indeed be very proper subjects of ecclesi- 
astical censure, if that censure offered the slightest chance of reformation 
or repentance; but it evidently did not. What lessons in modesty or 
self-respect could be taught a person by being exposed upon a form or 
on a pillar in the face of a congregation, or placed at the church-door 
as the people passed in, or talked at before the pulpit, or hardened and 
aggravated by any other mode that ecclesiastical ingenuity could invent ? 
After the religionists had exercised these practices for a century, only 
regretting that they could not punish by death, they write as follows. 

“10th Julij 1654. 

“ The said day, the sessioune, considdering howe hughlie God is provocked by 
the frequent committing of the abhorrable sin of fornicatioune in this place, quhic h 
is come to so great a height throw the lousenes of tyme, that it cannot but pre- 
Sage some great judgment in this citie; and, findeing thameselifes bounde in 
duetie, by all meanes possible, to prevent the samen so far as they can, they haue, 
therfor, inacted, and heirby inactes, that quhatsumewir person or personnes, man 
or womane, within this citie, sall be founde guiltie of the forsaid sine of fornica 
tioun, vpon the notarietie of the fact, aither be confessione or otherwayes, sall be 
sumarlie excommunicat with excommunicatione the lessor, vpon the next Lordis 
day, after the thinge is maid evident, without any proces: provideing, that in 
¢aice anie such personne sal be founde throughlie senceable of thair sin and truelie 
weighted with it, then the sessioune, as they finde just matter, may speake with , 
such personnes, and admitt them in publict, without anie sentence.” 

One of the most striking points in the volume we have already 
alluded to—the supervision exercised over the movements of people, so 
that they could neither get a lodging nor take service except by licence, 
or by defiance of the authorities. This power, which had been practically 
reiterated in different modes, especially for hunting out Papists, took a 
more general form in 1621. 

“ Vheras many and dyvers persones, both men and women, giltie and culpabill , 
of gross synnes and sclanders, fleis from thair awin parochines and places of thair 
former residence, and resortis to this burght, quhair thay ar some of thame res- 
saued in service, and houses sett to vtheris, without any tryell takin of thair 
former lyff and conversatioun; and not onlie therby exemis thame selffis from the | 
kirk discipline of the parochin quhair thay remanit of befoir, and from vther 

ishement dew, to be inflicted on thame be the civill magistratt for thair bygane 

erittis, bot lykvayes fallis ont im haynous synnes and disorderis within this 
burght, gewin ewill exampiil and scandall within the same, to the offence of God, 
and to the great detriment and sclander of this congregatioun: for remeid quhair- 
off, it is statute and ordanit be the magistrattis and sessioun, that, from hence- 
furth, no inhabitant within this burght quhatsoever sall accept or ressaue in ser- | 
vice, or yit sett houses to, any persone or persones quhatsumeuer, cumming out 
of thair awin parochines and pairtis quhair thay duelt and remanit of befoir, | 
without a sufficient testimoniall of the minister and eldaris of that parochin, tes- 
tifeing of thair bygaue honest lyif and conversatioun, and that thay ar lawfull and 
honest persoues, frie of publict scandall; vnder the payne,” and so forth. 

The reality of the matters, however small they might be, the earnest- | 
ness of feeling, and the importance the recorders attached to the subject 
they recorded, often give character and life to their descriptions or de- | 
erees. Ilere is quite a pictire of beggars in the churchyard, brawling 
and blaspheming about their alms, with strange forgetfulness of the 
place where they solicited. 

“ 2ist August 1608. ; 

“The quhilk day, efter inealling of God, it being considerit and ynderstand to 
the ministris and sessioun, thet great disordour fallis out on the Saboth and ylk 
dayes, in tyme of preching and prayeris, at the kirk durris and in the kirkyard, 
be occasioun that a great numer of beggaris sittis in the kirkyard and at the kirk 
durris, beggand thairat, and stryves frequentlie about thair almes gevin thame, 
quhilk breidis not only a tumult amagis thame, bot thay ban and blaspheme the 
name of God verie bitterlie, to the great greiff of the heraris and sklander of the 

atioun; for remeid quhairof, it is statute and ordanit, that no beggar be 

t to sit at the kirk durris nor in the kirkyard inony tyme cumming in tyme 

of preching or prayeris, bot that thay be expellit and haddin out of the kirkyard 

the tyme forsaid, except thay cum in to the kirk to the hering of the word; and 

gif ony be fand repyning to this ordinance, to be put in prisoun in the kirk wolt; 

and the kirk officier and his servand ar ordanit to caus this act be kepit, and to 
pat the same to scharp executioun, but exceptioun of persones.” 

The relicts of Popish or perhaps Pagan festivals seem to have had a 


a 


| or by new reports which the author has picked up. 


strong hold upon the popular mind: indeed, New-year mumming and 
masking were continued down to the present generation, in spite of cle- 
rical denunciation, and although anything connected with Christmas 
festivities was “ a stench in the nose of piety.” The following alludes to 


| a custom, apparently heathen in its origin, and smacking more of 


Southern Europe or the East than of the cold North. 
“4th August, 1605. 

“ The said day, anent the delatioun geven in to the sessioun againis sum young 
nen and young wemen of this citie, for dansing throcht the towne tegidder this 
last vik, the tyme of the brydellis; the young men being cled in wemennis appa- 
rell, quhilk is accompted abhominatioun be the law of God that ony man suld 
put on wemennis rayment, Deuteronomie 22, vs. 5; and the young wemen for 
dansing opinlie with thame throw the streittis, with maskis on thair faces, thairby 
passing the bounds of modestie and schamefastnes, quhilk aucht to be in youn; 
wemen, namelie, in a reformed city: Quhilk mater being referrit to the seeslaatall 
assemblie, haldin at this burt in this vIk immediatlie begane, to be judged be 
thame quhat punischment suld be inflicted vpon suche offendaris in tyme cum- 
ming, thay fand, efter reasoning and dew consideratioun thairof, that if any man 
or woman be convict in the lyk monstruous behaviour in tyme cumming, to vit, 
ather men dansing in wemennis apparell, or wemen in mennis apparell, or yitt gif 
wemen be fund dansing publictlie throw the streittis, maskit and disagysit in sic 
a wantoun and vnchast forme, in cumpanie with men, that the doaris sall pay a 
pecuniall penaltie to the puir, according to the modificatioun of the sessioun, as 
also mak thair publict repentance on the stuill, for the first fault; and for the se- 
cund fault, sall mak thair publict repentance in sack cloth, conforme to the act of 
the said provinciall assemblie sett doun thairvpon; quhilk act is ordanit to be 
intimat from pulpitt on Sonday nixt, that nane pretend ignorance thairof in tyme 
C Wwnuung. 

How men bore such ecclesiastical tyranny is surprising, considering 
the civil anarchy that prevailed in Scotland, the vigour with which re- 
ligious power in the form of Popery had been attacked and overthrown, 
the sturdy persevering resistance in the national character, and the com- 
parative spread of education in the country. It is only resolvable ou 
the grounds of use and public opinion. Men were to the manner born; 
the national character was grave, with the majority moral, and inclined 
to a religion rather severe than gracious; whilst the enlisting of the 
civil magistrate and the lay aristocracy of the parish—the dest in cha- 
racter, age, and substance—with the Church, gave them a civil foree 
that churchmen alone would never have possessed. There was also a 
difficulty of escape. The poverty of the country, and the excessive 
supervision of those times, (a remnant of the Saxon policy of making a 
district responsible for the conduct of its inhabitants,) shut in the poor 
to their own land; and the richer could do little. To sell an estate for 
its value, was difficult if not infamous; and the money could not be 
applied to any such protitable purpose as the proceeds of an estate can be 
used for since the accession of the house of Brunswick. Men had to 
bear the times they were thrown upon. The richer and more educated 
strove to compromise matters; attending worship and listening to ser- 
mons, or practised devices to gain time. The poor and the bold-faced 
sinned and repented, or at all events did penance ; the lasses wrapping 
their plaids about their faces, till the evasive result was observed, and 
the garment taken away as they advanced towards the stool. The men, 
no doubt, very often went through the ceremony in the spirit of Mr. 
James Riauch, though with better luck. 

“23d April 1655. 

“ James Riauch haveing appearit in publict, and thair being observit by certain 
honest persones that he did mack ane moke of repentance, by putting in of 
sneishen in his eyes to make them tear, and by laughing vpone severall persones 
in publict. The saids persones haveing given notice thairof, did appear befor 
the sessioune this day, and gave evidence against him thairanent, and provit the 
same sufticientlie; as also it was observit his owne miscariag in the session. The 
matter was continewit to the next day, that the samen myght bee presentit to the 
presbitrie. [James was sentenced with the greater sentence of excommunication. 
On the 10th of December he petitioned to be released from the sentence; and 
was made to undergo public penance every Sunday, until the 16th March 1656, 
when he was absolved. |” 

The present volume, like all the publications of the Spalding Club, is 
capitally edited by Mr. Stuart. In addition to a general review of the 
curious antiquarian points found in the book, there is a table of con- 
tents, so brief and yet so complete as to furnish a précis of its topics ; 
there is also a very useful index of names. 


EASTERN EUROPE. 
Tue concluding volume of this work is devoted to a continuation of the 
character of the Emperor Nieholas and the Russian officials, (or rather to 
a defence of the author’s account of them,) and toa further exposition of 
his theories upon Eastern Europe, by a review of the Governments of 
Prussia and Austria. The character of Nicholas and his system is for- 
tified by fresh evidence, drawn from foreign writers who have mostly 
published since the two previous volumes ot Eastern Europe appeared, 
His reviews of the 
Prussian and Austrian Governments look less systematic and searching 
than his former account of Russia; the writer giving more general and 
condensed sketches. His picture is also more favourable. The Prussian 
rule is less oppressive, debasing, and cruel than Russia’s, or even Austria’s, 
and far better for a man to live under; though the “enlightened despot- 
ism ” which doctrinaires of all kinds have written and talked about is mere 
fudge, and political liberty or independent feeling sought to be crushed 
as much by Prussia as by Russia herself. So far as her German pro- 


| vinees are concerned, Austrian despotism is paternal in mere material at- 


tentions ; and in her foreign dominions—Galicia, Hungary, the Tyrol, and 
Italy—her tyranny is better than that of Russia, because circumstances 
are different. Opposing bodies exist in her dominions—“ an independent 
church, an aristocracy, a burgher class, and a host of distinct nation- 
alities,” all of which have been destroyed in Russia: if not a part of 
Western Europe, she is influenced by its spirit: in short, the tyranny of 
Austria is European, that of Russia Asiatic—Mongolian in its brutality, 
Chinese in its pedantry. As far, however, as spirit and system are con 

cerned, the author asserts that there is no difference between the govern- 
ment of Vienna and that of St. Petersburg; and the late shocking events 
in Galicia go somewhat to confirm his view. 
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The difference between the governments and the peoples, which the 
writer dwelt upon in the former volumes, he continues in this; pointing 
out the countless varieties of the Austrian subjects ; and though those of 
Prussia are not so opposite in blood and language, they are still opposite 
in the feeling of nationality. We must not, however, place too much re- 
liance on differences of this kind. France is made up of various elements ; 
the inhabitants of the Northern and Southern provinces, of Brittany and 
Normandy, differ perhaps as much from one another as any subjects of 
Prussia, and more so if we put aside the Poles. Within the present cen- 
tury, and indeed later, this country consisted of three nations, and per- 
haps more races. Even now we have several languages—Welsh, Irish, 
Gaelic—so different as not only to be popularly unintelligible to Enzlish- 
men, but even to the respective tribes themselves ; and if the Orangemen 
and the true Milesians could be let loose at each other, we fancy they 
would exhihit as intense a hatred as any Sclavonic or German. We must 
not therefore jump rashly to conclusions of dismemberments, revolutions, 
and nobody knows what, from mere differences of race, or even of lan- 
guage. Could these things alone have prevented consolidation, neither 
England nor France could be what they are. On the other hand, they 
are elements of danger, as we see in the case of Holland and Belgium, 
and of difficulty, as we feel with Ireland. With Prussia, no doubt, there 
is a further clement of risk—that her Polish subjects are part of another 
nation whose dismemberment is within the memory of living men, and 
whose rulers have been so foolish as to keep the sense of that nationality 
alive by cruel persecutions. Still, the danger to Prussia is rather from 
Constitutional demands followed by revolution, than from what may be 
called blood uprisings, such as the Anglo-Saxons planned against Danes 
and Normans, and the Sicilians executed in their celebrated Vespers. 

To national wars Austria would seem obnoxious both from Italy and | 
Hungary, should circumstances favour their development. The whole of | 
Europe beyond the Carpathian Mountains is evidently thickly sown with | 
the seeds of revolt; not so much from nationality, (though that may | 
have its influence, and serve readily fur a war-cry and mark for mas- 
sacre,) but from brutal and mad oppression. The worst symptom in the 
Russian tyranny as depicted by late writers is the base and slavish cha- 
racter which it imparts. In every tyranny, or for that matter in every 
court, er every democracy, men have risen by pandering to the vices of | 
power; but all other tyrannies have had some latent principle which 
produced resolute opposition. The stoic philosophy and the legal profes- | 
sion under the Ron:an empire—the sense of law and moral duty in | 
China—the Koran, or a patriarchal idea of duty to God, or even a per- | 
sonal attachment, under Mahometan tyrants—have all produced open 
opposition or plain-spoken appeal, which has sometimes been successful. 
These, no doubt, are exceptions; but in Russia there would appear to be 
no exceptions. The system is one which a man cannot be connected with 
and retain a character for even personal respectability, much less for 
political independence. From highest to lowest, the crawling servility 
of the courtier seems combined with the abject baseness of the slave and | 
the implicit obedience of the soldier, without any of that tempering which | 
Western publie opinion exacts not only in the mode of ordering but in 
the orders themselves ; and as for venality, every one is of necessity cor- 
Tupt, since no man receives a sufficient salary. These opinions, though 
they may be deduced from this volume, are not altogether drawn from 
it, but are founded upon the very nature of the service, and the character 
of the acts required from those engaged in it. 

According to this writer, there are but three living persons with any 
pretensions to character in the Russian service; and one of them, Tchor- 
nichef, the Minister of War, is suspected of having poisoned a rival in the 
Emperor's favour, aud caused the exile of a wealthy relation in order to 
get his estates: but as he does not descend to littlenesses, he passes for 
a man of honour in popular opinion. Admiral Greig and Count Woron- 
vow are in disgrace, when necessity does not compel their employment. 
Two others are also mentioned as men of reputation; but both dead,— 
Pozzo di Borgo, and a sporting character well known in this country, 
Count Matutsewiez. Of the latter our author gives this sketch. 

“There was another individual, Count Matutsewicz, of whose character and 
talents honourable mention should be made. Better known in this country than 
even I’ezz0 di Borgo, he, like Pozzo di Borgo, has been gathered to his iuthers, 
diminishing by his decease the number of those skilful diplomatic agents selected 
by Alexander, and subsequently employed by the present Emperor; who, when 
trusting to his own judgment, has been invariably unfortunate in every choice he 
has yet made, of civil, military, or diplomatic servants. 

“ Matutsewicz, as his name indicates, was a Pole, from the province of Mazovia, 
the cradle of the Polish aristocracy. His father, if the author remembers right, 
was one of the ministers of the independent Grand Dutchy of Warsaw. His son, | 
the personage in question, belonged to the same dashing school of diplomacy as 
Tchornichef, the Minister of War, before he abandoned that career. Eschewing 
the pedantry of his profession, under an appearance of frivolity he was a keen ob- 
server and a sagacious politician. Many of his despatches, written after a hard | 
day's hunting, when those who had been his companions across the fields of 
Leicestershire and at the table lad retired to rest, are said to be models of po- 
litical penetration and lucid exposition. 

“ The urbanity of his manners made him a general favourite, whilst his Eng- | 
lish tastes and habits rendered him peculiarly and deservedly popular in this 
country. He was considered to be the only foreigner who had ever shone in the 
field, and acknowledged even at Melton to be a crack rider. 

“His English predilections are said to have given umbrage to the Emperor ; and 
were carried so fur, that on returning to St. Petersburg, fur the purpose of being 
surrounded by English people, he would take up his abode at an English boarding- | 
house; though the establistiments of that description are of very secondary order 
in that city. His knowledge of the state of parties and of public opinion in 

¢ngland rendered his services, however, too valuable to be dispensed with by his 
Sovereign. 

“ Matutsewicz, like Pozzo di Borgo, was one of those men who, with a profound 
disgust for Russia, remained voluntarily more ignorant of its internal condition 
than if employed by another court; but who, seduced by the attractions of wealth 
and station which were to be enjoyed out of it, consented to serve its Cabinet.” 

The following strange specimen of Russian behaviour is in keeping 
with what others have described, whether this story be true or false. 

anecdote refers to the present reigning favourite. 

“ This General Kleinmichel served in the office of Arakcheieff, (Alexander's 












sanguinary favourite, the founder of the military colonies,) doing duty as his 
private secretary, with the rank of Colonel. 

“ Mr. Alexander Smith, who recently met with an accidental death in St. Pe- 
tersburg, was in the habit of relating, that he had once occasion to seek an inter- 
view of this Minister; whom he described as a violent and irritable but well- 
intentioned man. During the course of it, he begged this personage to refer to a 
memorial which he had forwarded to him. Arakcheieff desired his Secretary, the 
Colonel Kleinmichel, to bring it. Through some accident or negligence, it had 
been placed where it could not be found till he had exhausted Arakcheieff’s pa- 
tience; which was very speedily the case. To the surprise of his visiter, the 
Russian Vizier commenced abusing Kleinmichel in the most violent manner, and, 
bidding him approach, spat full into his face. The Colonel bowed his head, 
wiping off the spittle, and saying in a humble voice, Vinabat, ‘I am in error.’ ” 

There are sketches and stories of a good many other personages, which 
we will pass fur a couple of traits of Austria and Prussia respectively. 

AUSTRIAN PRISONS. 

The fortresses of remote dis:ricts are commonly filled with political prisoners; 
and wherever the mountain fastnesses and the rifles of the Tyrolese, or the insur- 
rection (general rising) of the fiery Hungarian Magyars is not dreaded, all oppo- 
sition or reflection on the conduct of the Government, or the rapacity of its agents, 
is punished by the carcer, carcer durus, or carcer durissimus; the three modes 
of punishment which in the paternal government replace degradation to the 
ranks, the knout, and Siberia, in the Russian despotism; and which, except in 
favoured localities, are freely administered. The carcer is confinement during 
which the very name of the victim is often forgotten, so that he remains like the 
prisoners found in the Bastile, and by the Poles in the Russian prisons, till his 
name and case are lost and forgotten by the death of his successive jailors. The 


| carcer durus is attended with hard-labour; and the carcerdurissimus, from which 


death soon relieves the prisoner, is distinguished by the admiuistration of the lash 
twice a week for life. 
PRUSSIAN SUPERVISION. 
Even in the Rhenish provinces, no one can either be christened, brought up, 


| live, or be buried, without the interference of that bureaucracy, with its complex 


regulations, which has flourished for ages in all its glory in China, and having 
attained a rapid growth in the contiguous Russian empire, has taken vigorous 
root in the proximate state of Prussia; being apparently transmitted, like the 
cholera, Westward from the far East, diminishing in energy as it travels, though 
still abundantly pernicious. Under the rule of the enlightened government of 
Prussia, a child could not have been christened by such names as Lytton Bulwer 
or Sydney Sinith; the authorities objecting to patronymics as Christian names: 
whatever agreement may have been made between its parents, it must be brought 


| up, if a male, in the religion of the father; and when it dies, whether in infancy or 


manhood, it must be buried in a coffin of the Government regulation size. 


HAYDON’S LECTURES ON PAINTING AND DESIGN. 
Tux present volume of the Lectures which Mr. Haydon has delivered 
at the Mechanics Institution and other popular societies throughout the 


| country, is more general in its topies than its predecessor. The import- 


ance of studying nature, in opposition to what is called invention, is illus- 
trated by the example of Wilkie, who in his earlier and better style was 
not only indebted to actual observation for his characters and the action 
in which they-were engaged, but never painted any part of his picture 
without a model befove him ; and of Fuzeli, who designed, as children say, 
“allout of his own head,” and did not or rather could not use a model, as 
“ nature always put him out.” In the principle there is no novelty ; it is one 


| that Reynolds recurs to again and again, treating it in various aspects, and 


illustrating it from the examples of the great masters: but interest and 
aptness are given to the two lectures by taking two contemporary painters 
so well known to all admirers of pictures or frequenters of exhibitions, 
and who so well illustrate the principle in question, though so diame- 
trically opposite in every other respect. The lectures are further rendered 
attractive by a biographical character; for both the men were intimately 
known to Haydon, and he and Wilkie were fellow students and intimate 


| friends. The reminiscences, indeed, do not always bear upon the subject of 


the text, and sometimes have small reference to art at all; but this by no 
means detracts from their popular interest. There are also some digressions 


| by Mr. Haydon to other men and other matters, which if they do not very 
| logically further the direct object of the lectures, have a bearing upon art 


and an anecdgtical attraction. Anecdote, in some form or other, is in 
fact the basis of the two lectures. We quote a few specimens. 
TRAITS OF FUZELI. 

His power of conversation was very great, and very delightful; but he had no 
vigour of argumeut. A very entertaining collection might be made of his sayings. 

In all schools of drawing, chalk is rubbed out by bread. One night, a student, 
gifted with more self-couceit than genius, handed his chalk-drawing to Fuzeli 
with an affected humility, by asking him if he thought it wanted any bread. 
Fuzeli, perceiving he wanted to be praised, thundered out—* Yeas, gate a loaffe 

* * . 





| and youse it all.” 


One great quality of Fuzeli was his accessibility to the humble and the poor 
student if he had a spark of talent: no matter what might be his condition of 
want or necessity, Fuzeli would attend to him with an attention as if he was a 
boy of rank. bs ° me i“ 

Fuzeli never did, or never could, resist a witty flash, let who would be before 
him; and as many people were of repute and station in situation and the world, 
he engendered enemies in every position. If he were being beaten in argument, he 
cut it short by a rudeness which stopped conversation altogether. 

Once an editor had or was having the best of an argument about Milton, when 
Fuzeli thundered out, “ The fact is, all editors are scoundrels.” 

Sir Humphry Davy was decidedly beating Fuzeli in argument at Johnson's * 
table, when Fuzeli archly said, “ What is the use of chemistry?” “ Why,” re- 
plied Davy, “ more to me than Nature is to you, Mr. Fuzeli.” He never spoke 
another word. 

There is criticism in the following bits. 

FUZELI'S GHOST OF HAMLET. 

The finest core:ption of a ghost which ever flashed on a painter's imagination 
was Fuzeli’s of the Ghost in Hamlet. There it quivered in martial stride, and 
round its vizored head was a halo of light that seeuned sulphureous ! oue smelt the 
burning, cindery, suffocation of hell! 

The moon shone dimly behind, while the sea seemed roaring as if disturbed 
by something supernatural: the spirit looked on Hamlet as if it did not see, but 
felt his presence; and the eye had a light at the bottom like a lion-eye at his 
feeding. 

But yet it was a German ghost, and had more of the fiend than the father; it 
had nothing to touch human sympathies: combined with the infernal, there was 
no “ countenance more in sorrow than in anger,” no sable silvered beard of vene- 
rable age. 

* The bookseller, St. Paul’s Churchyard; where used to be assembled regularly the 
most eminent men of the day. 
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It was a fierce demoniacal spirit, an iron-clothed fiend, reeking from hell, and 
his crimes not yet purified for Tearent! 
CANOVA ON WEST AND FUZELI. 
I said to Canova, “Au moins il [West] compose assez bien.” “Non, Mon- 
sieur, il ne cegnpose pas. il met des figures en groupes,” he replied. 1815. 


When Canova was in England in 1815, I asked him, after he had visited Fu- 


545 


work for a reader; who, if he understands the subject in dispute, is al- 





| ready prepossessed with a view, out of which he must be driven; and if 


zeli, what he thought of him? With the discrimination of a great genius, which | 
he undoubtedly was, he made this exquisite hit—* Ve ne sono in arte due cose, il | 


fuoco e la fiamma; Raffaello ebbe il fuoco, Fuzeli la fiamma solamente.” Im- 
mortally said! a lesson to us all. 

“There are two things in art—the fire and the flame; Raffaelle had the fire, 
Fuzeli only the flame.” 

Although both Wilkie and Fuzeli were the lecturer's dear friends, 
there is no lack of shade in their portraits. Fuzeli’s, however, is merely 
fair criticism : Wilkie’s goes a little further in spirit, if not in substance. 
If we take Mr. Haydon’s accounts implicitly, David Wilkie was a poor, 
mean-spirited creature, without a word or will of his own when the 
opinion of the patronizing “world” was in question. According to 
Haydon, Wilkie refused to walk with him in the street, after Haydon had 


he does not, very probably cares nothing about it: he should not there- 
fore be troubled in any way, either by form or by the manner of com- 
position, and still less by having to suspend his judgment and have 
his interest balked by the presentation of an incomplete case. What 
the public wants is a condensed view of the points at issue, an 
equally condensed view of the manner in which they are to be answered, 
and as pointed and pungent an answer as it is possible to make, in which 


| attack should if possible predominate over defence, so far as that the de- 


made himself enemies by writing against the Academy; and so abused | 


him at dinner-parties for his conduct towards the Academicians, that 
even Haydon’s enemies despised Wilkie for his subserviency. Of the 
prudent principle which actuated Wilkie in his intercourse with his 
“world,” Mr. Haydon gives the following account, with a strange story 
about Reynolds and Lord Barrington. 

“ The disputes between patrons and painters lead to a very important question 
of great interest and of great consequence to the young student in his beginning 
and progress through life, viz. how fae it is his duty to submit to injustice from 
his superiors in station and in age, if they be unjust, and how far caprice should 


be opposed. 
- Winkies wrinciple from the commencement, with a species of instinct which 
whispered to him the danger of the reverse conduct, was absolute submission to 
any injustice, any dishonour, any ill-treatment, or any caprice, from his patrons 
or his elders. 

“ Wilkie’s principle was submission; mine was resistance. 
palace of his Sovereign, and I got into his prison. 

“ Wilkie’s principle was the principle of Sir Joshua. In Sir Joshua's early life 
he painted Lord Barrington’s brother, who had a disease in his neck, and held his 
head on one side. Sir Joshua, though a most delicate flatterer of deformity, like 


Wilkie got into the 


fence itself should be a charge. In this judgment and this skill Colonel 
Outram is wanting. He falls into the usual error of controvertists, that 
of overdoing his case, and thinking it necessary to say all that can be 
said. He mostly says it badly, considering his subject and his object. 
Ife not only follows the statements of the brothers Napier, step by step, 
as if a controvertist were like a greyhound and hunted by the eye; but 
he changes the order of the narrative for a classification of his own, where 
questions are taken in the order of subject and not of chronology. We 
do not think the minds of Outram or the Napiers are either of them 
adapted to pronounce a verdict upon the Scinde question; but the Na- 
piers are more likely to carry the British public with them, because they 
judge from the British point of view: Colonel Outram forms his decisions 


| on an Oriental standard,—a fair enough mode of coming to a practical 


decision, but one which it requires some powers of abstraction to realize, 
against overt acts of treachery, timidity, double dealing, and folly. The 
consequence of all this is, that the book is not only minute, but has somes 
thing of a wilderness kind of character. 

The charges deducidle from the work are grave enough. Colonel 
Outram states, that Sir Charles Napier not only expressed the highest 
satisfaction throughout their official connexion, but pronounced pane- 
gyrics upon him after its close. It was only when the Colonel, in ful- 
filment of a public duty, found it necessary to advocate the cause of the 
deposed and calumniated Ameers, that the Governor of Scinde turned 


| round, and, with his brother, denounced Colonel Outram as an incapable 


diplomatist, the dupe of the Ameers, and whose views if not corrected by 


| the General would have destroyed the British army and shaken our In- 


Apelles, kept his head a little on one side. Lord Barrington came and said, | 


‘What have you done, Sir? you have made my brother look as if he had been 
hanged!’ Reynolds, a young man, explained the reason. His Lordship shook 
his cane over Reynolds's head, and thundered out, ‘Do you dare to contradict 
me?’ 

« Insulted, Sir Joshua consulted Burke and Johnson; who both said, ‘ Bear it: 


} 


if you challenge him, you will offend the whole aristocracy, on whom you depend.’ | 


“ Reynolds did bear it; so would Wilkie have done: but I would not. Yet, my 
young friends, to bear and forbear is the duty of a Christian; and the precepts of 


Christianity, as they are the best precepts with regard to your fate hereafter, so | 


they are the best policy for your worldly fortune here; though there is a point be- 
ond which is unmanly submission, and that point I think both Reynolds and 
Vilkie passed.” 

The other lectures, though not so varied as the first two, or from their 
subjects of such personal interest, are still as much general as artistical, 
and often with an autobiographical character, Mr. Haydon, swo more, 
continually putting in “egomet.” One of them is an estimate of the 
effect of different English societies—the Academy, the British Gallery, 
and such like—on the public taste: another is on a proposition to estab- 
lish a Professorship of the Fine Arts at the Universities, with a view to 
the education of the aristocracy in art. Though the general conclusions 
in both are correct enough, there is little of real novelty in the 
matter, and the manner is indifferent. 
more sound than substance, in what are intended for the vigorously 
argumentative parts; and though time has somewhat subdued the au- 


thor’s acerbity and rendered his vision less onesided, there is still too | 


much of ill-conditioned taunt and dogmatic self-opinion to be pleasing to 
people of good taste. The lecture on the Elgin Marbles is their story 
as regards Lord Elgin’s plans and proceedings, with a narrative of Mr. 
Haydon’s own efforts upon public opinion in their favour, and the injury 
he did to himself thereby. The lecture on Beauty has for its theme the 
question of an universal standard and an innate perception, as opposed 
to conclusions drawn or fc/¢ from association or comparison. This very 
difficult subject is beyond Mr. Haydon. He maintains the former view, 
and declares that the female form is not only the most beautiful object in 
nature, but the standard of all other beauty. 

“¢ The form of a tree is beautiful, and the form of a fine woman, and a column, 

and a vase; but how can it be said,’ says Lord Jeffrey, ‘the form of a woman 
has anything in common with the form of a tree?’ 
vase, the column, and the tree, can be proved to deserve the appellation of beauti- 
ful only as they each partake more or less of the form of a woman.” 
But, except a good deal of casuistical or lawyer-like disputing with 
Jeffrey and Allison, there is not much of argument and still less of proof 
in what Mr. Haydon advances. We believe there ¢s a standard based 
upon usefulness or fitness; but we should feel inclined to deny an 
innate sense: it is rather an educated sense—a trained perception, arising 
from comparison or reflection, however latent. The lecture on Fresco, 
and its comparative advantages and disadvantages in reference to oil, was 
first delivered at the Royal Institution; and in an artistical point of view 
it is the best of the whole. The practical directions are clear, the critical 
estimate is judicious, and the tone is moderate. 





COLONEL OUTRAM'S REPLY TO THE 


diplomatic abilities, and the Ameers of Scinde, from the attacks which 
have been made upon them by Sir Charles Napier and his brother the 
historian. The defence takes the shape of a reply to the book of the 
latter, called The Conquest of Scinde; and as that work appeared 
in two parts, Colonel Outram follows his antagonist’s style of fence; the 
first part, before us, relating to the negotiations with the Ameers, and 
the second, which is to appear, having reference to the warlike doings. 
This division was scarcely judicious. A defensive reply is always heavy 


Simply, I reply, because the | 5 _ R . . 
| at the same time, extenuating circumstances might be pleaded for all. 


BROTHERS NAPIER, 


Tue object of Colonel Outram in this publication is to defend his own | experience, there are strong political grounds against the Ameers, unless 


dian prestige. As regards the more important part, the public conduct 
towards the rulers of Scinde, Colonel Outram accuses Sir Charles of 
having been played upon by one of the Ameers, till he became a mere 
tool to promote the ambition of this artful bad man at the expense of 
his kindred; destroying in the course of it a government which we had 
no right and no occasion to destroy ; robbing honourable men, and one 
very aged and venerable prince, of dignity, rights, property, and liberty ; 
and destroying thousands of lives without necessity, and under circum- 
stances which scarcely remove the deed from murder. He also charges Sir 
Charles Napier with a domineering coarseness of behaviour and language ; 
which he attributes, as he does much of his political conduct, to ignorance 
of Oriental manners and opinion. He makes a still graver charge than 
any of these,—that of deceiving Lord Ellenborough by withholding decu- 
ments, that is, by not sending the whole of the papers necessary to form 
a judgment upon a course of action, until the action had been adopied 
and approved of. There area variety of smaller points, and some rather 
tedious military criticisms ; but we have noticed the main charges. 

As regards these, we think the accusation of domineering demeanour 
proved. » The tone of Sir Charles smacks too much of the Jacobinical 


| style of the French Revolutionary General, with a dash of the pedagogue 


There is more fury than force, | 


superadded ; or he reminds one of a military adventurer of the Lower 


| Empire dictating to the corrupt and effeminate but still imperial house of 
| Constantinople ; or, to come closer still, to a moralizing skipper, reading 


a lecture to some Polynesian chief, whose rather childishly evasive con- 
duct he despises, without exactly apprehending the position or feelings 
of the prince, and still less the excuses that may be found for him. The 
grave charge of deceiving Lord Ellenborough depends upon fuller official 
information and knowledge than we have before us. As regards the war 
itself, we believe it to haye been unnecessary and unjust on the grounds 


| of considerate fair dealing with ignorance and weakness; and we sup- 


pose from the silence of Government, and the something more than silence 
of the Company, authority partakes of that opinion ; and if, as is not un- 
likely, Colonel Outram’s representations had an effect upon the Company 
at least, he may be satisfied with the practical result of his writings. 

If the whole of the parties concerned were brought to a tribunal of 
stern justice, we do not know that any one would be exactly acquitted ; 


| Colonel Outram’s policy first led to the negotiations that ended in the 


war: he let out the bitter waters. It was “ advisable” to have some 
change in our position in Scinde: some of the Ameers had been foolishly 
intriguing against the British during our reverses in Afghanistan, and 
Outram suggested that this foolishness of theirs might be made a ground 
for rescinding the existing and demanding a new treaty. His proposals 
were modified by Lord Ellenborough; but he conceives the demands of 
the Governor-General and his views were both just, had they been pro« 
perly carried out by Sir Charles Napier. That this officer used a brusque 
and domineering tone, and cut what he wanted patience or skill to un- 
ravel, must be admitted: it is equally true that he brought the Ameers to 
a test both of morals and manners which it was utterly impossible they 
could pass: but, after every allowance for the General's want of Oriental 


we are to make Colonel Outram’s convictions a test of everything, and 
reason like him after the event. Ali Morad, the traitor Ameer, who 


| sacrificed his relations to his own purposes, was selected by them as their 
ambassador; and surely the British General was to take a man’s state- 


ments under such circumstances : and if Ali Morad could afterwards per- 
suade his own relations to play his game, and conduct themselves in such 
a manner as to give the impression of evasiveness, word-breaking, and 
ulterior designs, it will not be so clear to everybody that Sir Charles 
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Napier ought. to have penetrated all this web of deceit, as it may be to 











Colonel Outram, although the idea of a Yankee-like advantage-taking of 
Actual war, it may be remembered, | 


the weaker may be visible enough. 
was begun by the Ameers or their followers assaulting the Residency : 
but this subject is deferred to Part IL. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
From May 29th to June Ath. 
Books. 

Lectures on Painting and Design: Fuzeli—Wilkie—Effect of the Societies 
on Taste—A Competent Tribunal—On Freseo—Elgin Marbles—Beanty. 
By B. BR. Haydon, Historical Painter. With Designs on wood, by himself. 

The Conquest of Scinde; » Commentary. By Lieutenant-Colonel Outram, 
C.B., Resident at Sattarah. Part I. General Sir Charles Napier’s Nego- 
tiations with the Ameers. 

Original Letters Illustrative of English History; including numerous Royal 
Letters: from Autographs in the British Museum, the State Paper Office, 
and one or two other collections. With Notes and Illustrations by Sir 
Henry Ellis, K.H., F.R.S., Sec. S.A., Principal Librarian of the British 
Museum. Third Series. Volumes I. and II. 

The Equitable Jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery; comprising its Rise, 
Progress, and Final Establishment; to which is pretixed, with a view to 
the elucidation of the main subject, a concise Account of the Leading 
Doctrines of the Common Law and of the course of Procedure in the Courts 
of Common Law in regard to Civil Rights; with an attempt to trace them 
to their sources; and in which the various alterations made by the Legis- 
lature down to the present day are noticed. By George Spence, Esq., one 
of her Majesty's Counsel. In two volumes. Volume [. 





Margaret Russell; an Autobiography. 

{ The substance of this book is pure Minerva-press matter. The father of the 
heroine Margaret is a convicted felon —which makes mystery, of course; and in- 
duces Margaret to reject the proposals of her cousin, lest he should be injured by 
the connexion. This absurdity involves several others,—papa returned from 
transportation: the said papa’s bad goings on involving Margaret; her lover un- 
happily married; with a tissue of moral impossibilities passing the usual, till, 
after a shipwreck, a duel, and a poisoning catastrophe, the true lovers are united 
at last. 

This absurd matter is redeemed from the veriest commonplace by an elegance 
of style. True, it takes the shape of the easy eloquence which substitutes the 
actual for the fanciful, reflection for incident, and physical possibilities for the 
likelihoods of life; but still there is a cultivation of thought and expression which 
raises Margaret Russell above the common class of imitative fictions. ] 

Memoirs of the Court of Charles the Second. By Count Grammont. With 
numerous Additions and Illustrations, as edited by Sir Walter Scott. Also, 
the Personal History of Charles, including the King’s own Account of his 
Escape and Preservation after the Battle of Worcester, as dictated to 
Pepys. And the Boscobel Tracts, or contemporary Narratives of his 
Majesty’s Adventures, from the Murder of his Father to the Restoration. 
Carefully edited, with additional Illustrations. (Bohn’s Standard Library. 
Extra volume.) 

{ This is a publication of great judgment, spirit, and cheapness, if we look only 
to the immense mass of printing and paper it contains; very handsomely pre- 
sented, too, with a portrait of Nell Gwynne, and neatly bound. If we consider 
the character and rarity of the contents, the cheapness is still more wonderful. 











| 





THE SPECTATOR. 


InLustRATED WorkKS AND PRints. 
Illustrated Excursions in Italy. By Edward Lear. 
{ The Abruzzi—famed as much for banditti as for romantic scenery, and there- 
fore rarely visited by tourists—is a part of Italy that Mr. Lear has pleasantly 
described and picturesquely delineated in this handsome and attractive velume. 
One would have thought that Italy was an exhausted theme—that every corner 
of the land had been explored by travellers with pen and pencil: but this volume 
shows a wide and wild region of which till now we have had but few and im 
fect notices. Mr. Lear makes no pretension to literary skill in the text, which is 


| simply the record of what he saw and did and heard; but, for this very reasom 


The reading is of that kind which has hitherto been rated among the luxuries | 


of literature, and which no bookseller has yet attempted to popularize. The gentle- 
man’y Memoirs of Grammont have all the full illustrations of Scott. Dalrymple’s 
edition of Pepys’s manuscript, dictated by Charles himself, of his escape trom 
Worcester, appears in conjunction with a condensed compilation of his foreign 


adventures from other sources; and to these are added Blount’s Boscobel Tracts. | 


An entire series of works that could not be procured, says Mr. Bohn, under twenty 
guineas, if readily procurable; yet here they are for three shillings and sixpence. 
As the character of Grammont, and still more of his subjects, are not of a “ stand- 
ard ” family character, Mr. Bohn has entitled the publication an “ extra volume,” 
and clothed it in a ditierent-coloured binding from the regular standard series: 
but as the world is wicked, we should not be surprised it the publisher should 
find this velame the most run after. ] 

The History of Civilization, from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the 
French Revolution. By F. Guizot, Author of “ History of the English 
Revolution of 1640.” Translated by William Hazlitt, Esq., of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-law. Volume I. (Bogue’s Standard Library.) 

| Mr. Bogue still proceeds with his valuable and solidly interesting publication of 
standard works diiticult of access, or not accessible at all to the English reader. 
Part of the celebrated work before us has already been presented to the public, by 
two if not more translators: the history of civilization in France—a very import- 
ant subject—is now to appear for the first time, from the pen of Mr. Hazlitt. } 

A Few Notes on Cruelty to Animals; on the Inadequacy of Penal Law; on 
General Hospitals for Animals, je. By R. Fieteler, Esq., Consulting 
Surgeon to the Gloucester General Hospital, &c. 

A series of cases that have come before Mr. Fletcher, from his connexion with 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals; with cominents on the par- 
ticular cases, and general remarks upon the subject. The book is animated by a 
— amiable feeling, but not devoid of that exaggeration in which professed 
philanthropists are apt to indulge. 
their punishments by the Magistrates, are so gross that the name of the Justice 
shi have been published, //the statement could have been supported by proof. ] 

Remarks on the Dysentery and Hepatitis of India. By ¥.. A. Parkes, M.B., 
late Assistant Surgeon of H. M. Eighty-fourth Regiment. 

{ This is a very painstaking and elaborate volume. 
eases, with their post mortem results, that have come under the author's investi- 
gation during his military practice in India. There are also a good many ob- 
servations on the causes and treatment of dysentery and liver complaints. The 
volume, however, is of too strictly professional a cast for our pages. | 





Lessons for Stutesien, with Anecdotes respecting them; calculated to pre- | 


Some of the cases, and the insufticiency of | 


A great part of it consists of | 


serve the Aristocracy from destruction and the Country from ruin. By | 


Sanwel Roberts, the Pauper’s Advocate. 

=. Roberts is an opponent of the New Poor-law; and the lesson for Sir 
rt Peel is to advise him to get rid of it. 

rigmarole style, such as usually characterizes the writings of persons who have 


The book is written in a rambling | 


mouated a hobby; but it contains some gossipy reminiscences of public men for a | 


good many years, such as they appeared to Mr. Roberts. ] 

The Family Herald; a Domestic Magazine of Useful Information and 

Amusement. Volume IIL. 

( The third volume of a weekly miscellany of tales, prose papers, poetry, and ex- 
traets; forming an amusing mass of reading at a low price, and which collected 
together makes a good-looking quarto. } 

How ta Speak and Write French Correctly. 

_ French, Author of “ The Student's Self-instructing French Grammar,” &&e. 
| This slender volume is very convenient for slipping into the pocket: but it has 
nothing new or peculiar—it shows that a foreign language is only te be acquired 
by patient and persevering practice. } 


By D. M. Aird, Professor of 


perhaps, his familiar notes, jotted down by way of accompanying his sketches, 
have a freshness and an ease that are agreeable after the forced smartness which 
professed tourists are prone to. 

But the feature of the work is its views: and these are remarkable for one rare 
and excellent quality—character. They are little more than outlines, with the 
masses filled in broadly, and a few salieat points of detail indicated with neatness 
and force; but they impress the eye at once with the distinguishing character 
of the seenes, according as grandeur or beauty, vustness or prettiness, may 
predominate. Mr. Lear has been particularly successful in seizing upoa the 
leading lines that compose the pictare—whether they be of Nature’s own 
formation, as in rocks and mountains, lakes, plains, and woods—or the werk of 
man’s hand, as convents, castles, and towns. This he appears to have done with 
equal fidelity and force; and the simplicity of his style is quite a contrast to the 
ornate and artificial manner of most artists, who trick out Italian scenery in the 
tinsel gauds of art: here all is sobriety, but it is the soberness of truth and ele- 
gance, and it is by no means void of elfect—often of a very stviking nature. We 
may retura to this volume at a time of leisure. ] 

A Portrait of A. Welby Pugin, Architect. 
Herbert, R.A. 
[A most forcible and striking portrait of a very remarkable man. The quainf, 
Gothic style of the print is appropriate to the person represented; for Mr. Pagin’s 
influence has contributed to give to art the retrogressive direction exemplified in 
Mr. Herbert's painting and engraving. The figure seems cut out in black, and the 
face out of white; and both appear to be stuck on to a background of damask pat- 
tern. In spite of these barbarisms, the power of the artist and the stern fidelity 
of the likeness combine to produce a print that arrests attention, and even excites 
admiration, though mingled with regret at the revival of an obsolete mannerism. 
The attraction of the work lies in the earnest purpose and skill of the artist, not 
in the fashion he has adopted. } 
Coloured /Ulustrations of British Garden Fruit; with Descriptive Letter- 
press. By H. L. Méyer. Part I. 
"Mr. Méyer, who figured the British Birds and their eggs, is now delineating the. 
trait that his feathered favourites pecked at. 


Painted and engraved by J. B. 





In this first part he presents us 
with a spray of peaches and another of pears, that hang ripe and round as if just. 
plucked from the tree; the fruit seems to have the bloom on it.] 

Italy. Parts 1.—VI. 

[A reissue, in a cheaper form, of a series of views of Italy, by Stanfield, Rol 
Harding, Leitch, Brockedon, and other modern artists; beautifully engraved, an 
accompanied by descriptive letterpress. The cheapness of the work is now as re- 
markable as its finished execution. ] 

The Illustrated Pocket Bible; containing the Old and New Testaments ac- 
cording to the Authorized Version; with nearly nine thousand critical 
and explanatory Notes, and eighty thousand References and Readings. 
Embellished by a series of exquisite Engravings from the Ancient and 
Modern Masters. Nos. 1L—X. 

[A neatly-printed little book. ‘The notes and references mentioned in the title- 
page are brief; the plates well-looking enough, and sometimes well-chosen. 

Gems of Poetry. Newly set by various hands. Shirley—Herbert. No. L 

{ The designs that form a pictorial framework to Shirley's short quaint poem, 
* Death's Final Conquest,” are more remarkable for extreme elaboration than 
spirit or fancy. ] 








Music. 
The Musical Herakd. Part I. 
[A new musical periodical, which proposes to disseminate the best music at the 
lowest possible price. Such a work may become a valuable acquisition to all who 
want either the judgment or the means to select or purchase good masic at its 
usual high rate. From the part before us the work seems likely to do what it 
wrofesses; as among the sixteen pieces of musie it contains, we find specimens of 
Mendelssohn, Handel, Arne, Wilbye, Shield, Czerny, Reissiger, Auber, Calleott, 
and some others whose names equally guavantee the classical nature of theit 
compositions. The selection appears to be chiefly voeal, and we think it would 
be more generally useful if a greater number of pianoforte pieces were introduced : 
the earher works of Mozart, and the lighter pieces of Beethoven and Clementi, 
offer a wide field for choosing such as would be suitable. The part also contains 
some twelve pages of musical literature—biographies, anecdotes, and a dictionary 
of musical terms. The price is of unprecedented cheapness ] 
Naw Periopican. 
The Life Assurance Chronicle. No. I. 

~The object of this new magazine is indicated by its title. Whether the subject 
is of sufticient readable interest with the public to support a periodical, we do not 
know. The specimen before us is deficient in substance and variety. Its present 
papers are of three kinds—1L. Scientific; where it str'kes us there 1s not sufficient 
mastery and depth for mathematicians, but too much mathematics for the pub- 
lic. 2. General—as the Health of the People; an important subject, bat dealing 
with the rather hacknied matter of burial in towns. 3. Miscellaneous Papers; 
which in the present number have chiefly a reference to Insurance-offices. } 


MUSIC. 





SIXTH PHILITARMONIC CONCERT—MONDAY, JURE &. 
PART I. 
Sinfonia.im EB Flat ...ccsccvccccccssscvccsccccsssvcves Mozart. 
Recit. “ Diana grausame Gottin ae TTT TTT TT seeseeeees 
Air “O du des Licht’s,” Herr Pisehek, (/phigenie in -Glack. 
oe Aalis) 2 ccccscccccsess 









Concertante, MS., Two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello, 
Messrs. Blavrove, Willy, Hill, and Lucas, with Orches- 
tral Accompaniments, (first time of performanee)----. Spoltr. 





Recit. ¢** Grazie clementi Dei "...-.-+-++eeeeeeeeeeee 
Air, {« A'te riede,” Miss Dolby.........eceeeeceees Mercadante. 
Overture, The Regicide o+.-.ceececcceerennceccsecenees Lueas, P 
PART I, 

Sinfonia in A, (NO. 7) «+. --+-eeeeeee hac duneninsian Beethoven. 
Fantasia, sur un Air Béarnaise, Hautbois, Mr 

WMD o ccccccocccccovccconcescegececes ee Brod, 
Recit. ( * Wie fet mir! ...cccccccccccccsecsecccosces 
Air, }«. Bléder Ther,” Herr Pischek, ( Pamst)........ \ sponr. 
Overture, Bgemont .... 6. cece cece ccc ccceeeeweeeeeeeces Boethoven. 


Conductor—Mr. Cosia, 
New appearances, new compositions, and variety of style, preserved during 
the evening the excitement necessary toa genuine Philharmonic concert 
of the true standard; and it is to be regretted that the series of concerts so 
nearly approach conclusion before such simple and assured meaus of mak- 
ing a successful bill have been employed. The two next concerts will pro- 
bably produce solo, violin, and pianoforte players; of which, together with 
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classical compositions for those instruments, there has during the present | 
season been a dearth. 

Mozart's Symphony suffered in the singing character of the first allegro, 
by the quick rate of the tempo in which Costa took it. The andante was also | 
a degree too slow. In the time and style of these movements the old tra- 
ditions of the Philharmonic are the surest guide. The graceful flute and 
clarionet solos in the trio connnanded an encore of that portion, and the | 
finale was effectively rendered. Beethoven's Symphony in A was a very | 
satisfactory performance; and in the slow mevement the violoncellos were 
heard in their solo in more subdued tone th an usual, with advantage to the 
effect. Lucas’s Overture shows a commendable knowledge of the orchestra, 
and a practical as well as theoretical acquaintance w with scores. The 
poetry of design and style was, however, absent; nor is it to be expected 
that high composition will be effectually recruited at this source. | 
In Beethoven's Egmont Overture, we marked the restoration of the 
trombones, abolished by Mendelssohn. The directors may approve 
of the add al noise; but the sanction thus given to the tamper- 
ing with c il scores caunot be approved. Pischek’s dramatic singing 
was stupendous; especially in the scena from Faust, which the whole or- 
chestra accompanied with a furious vigour, entering rightly into the mean- | 
ing of that energetic phrase of the overture which forms the main feature 
of the accompaniment. To hear this extraordinary baritone towering over 
a mass of sound which might have reduced half-a-dozen singers to mere 
grimacing and face-making, was surprising and exciting in the highest de- 
gree; and this whirlwind of passion and power was appreciated by the au- 
dience. The demoniacal character of Faust seemed to be realized in its | 
insane and superhuman fury. The music has evidently awaited such a 
singer; but, so interpreted, it becomes one of the most surprising of modern 
compositions, not second in spirit and — to the most animated parts of 
Fidelio. The scene from Iphigenie in Aulis—a magnificent composition, 
which also brought with it some reminiscences of the overture—was wel- | 
come, though li ttle adapted to be transplanted into the concert-room. Mer- 
cadante’s Aria di isplayed Miss Dolby’s progress in the art of roulade, with 
which the audience appeared highly gratified: for our part, we prefer to 
hear this singer in better music, and in a qui ieter, more unambitious style. | 
The Quartet Concertante was ineffective; abounding in the repetitions and 
mannered passages which are the besetting faults of the master, and reali- 
zing none of the effect which the combination The slow move- 
ment exhibited more novelty of design than the rest of the composition; 
but we suspect that it would altogether have been improved by more op- 
portunity for practice with the orchestra. Mr. Lucas is hardly wise in ad- 
venturin; g concerto performance: his intonation on the present occasion was 
frequently incorrect. Lavi igne’s Fantasia on the Oboe displayed great ex- 
ecution on his diflicult instrument, in some pleasing variations by Brod. 


| 
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THE MUSICAL UNION. 

Kellerman’s performance in Mozart's Quintet in G minor, led by Sivori, 
afforded a rich treat to the numerous amateurs of fine violoncello-playing 
in classical chamber music, assembled at Willis’s Rooms on Tonia morn- 
ing; the execution being sensible and tasteful, subservient to the music 
free from capricious or affected accents and all exhibitions of tone at the 
expense of the general effect. Sivori’s phrasing and reading of the adagio 
was one of the completest pieces of impassioned playing ever heard; never 
was the elevated spirit of this movement more completely conceived. The 
intermezzo was also charming. But the e time of the minuet and the finale 
Was somew hurried. The bri! liant Quintet of Onslow in A minor 
opened the performance well. Th l composition is calculated 
to give a much more favourable sod. n of its author than the one se- 
lected for the last concert. Howel’s double-bass playing is also much 
more etiective and tasteful in this kind of music than that of Casolani. A 
Pianoforte Tri , by Mr. Osborne of Paris, was also performed; but of this 
we could relish neither the composition nor the performance. 
















MADAME PLEYEL. 

The great concert-room at Hanover Square was crowded on Thursday 
morning, to hear the second “ recital” of this celebrated pianoforte-player; 
who, as usual, bore the brunt of arduous duty, attacking in succession the 
difficulties of Dihler, L. de Meyer, Liszt, and other heroes of the modern 
saloon style, and vanqui 1 with ease: but on this occasion, si 
by Pischek and Mademoiselle Vera, gave a little respite to the piano. The | 
beauty resulting from perfect mechanism principally distinguishes the per- 
formance of Madame Pleyel. Velocity, certainty, evenness of t 
gradations of tone, and perfect repose in the most hazardous pa 
distinguish her as a player of consummate powers: and very delightful it 
is to hear fingers which have been bronght to so admirable a degree of’ per- 
fection. The mannered and artificial school in which she exhibited, afforded, 
it is true, but few opportunities to judge of her power of expression; but that, 
we should say, is not remarkable: the main charm is the perfect mechanism, 
and consists in surprise and admiration at the conquest of difficulty. 
feelings were carried to their height through a series of grand fantasias, 
études, and transcriptions: which embodied the newest style of Parisian 
elegance, and showed what an Erard pianoforte can effect under admirably 
trained fingers. Notwithsts indir ig the wonders accomplished by Madam ne | 
Pleyel and the excitement of the mor: ing, room is still left for ce 
touches of genius, soul, and expression, which did not reach our ears in th 
compositions pe 

We heard Mademois 
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forme 
elle Vera with great pleasure in the delicious air 
of Paisiello, “ [Il mio ben”; which she sang with pathos and refinement. 
The neat execution and delicate taste of this young lady adapt her for 
great success i private musie-parties as well as concerts. 








FINE ARTS. 


THE CHEVALIER TOSCHI’S ENGRAVINGS PROM THE FRESCORS OF 
CORREGGIO AT PARMA. 
Tats magnificent series of engravings will before many years be the only | 
records of the grandest works of Correggio. His easel pictures have been | 
repeatedly engraved, a: being mostly in fine preservation, may be en- 
graved again and again; but the frescoes in the cupolas of the two churches 
at Parma are rapidly losing the characteristic qualities of the master through 
the combined effects of dec: ay and retouching. Signor Toschi having been 
commissioned by the Dutchess of Parma to make copies of the whole of 
the frescoes, has had his exquisite drawings of them engraved under his 
immediate superintendence,—he himself as well as his pupils working upon | 
the plates; and the first fruits of his labours are before us. 





| of Cumberland Terrace. 
| 


These | 5 





T here az are two > thacionli of plates and one of deseriptive letterpress in 
Italian. The first part contains four plates;—the Diana, and two groups 
of Cupids from the chamber of ad Pav!, by Correggio; and a lovely group 
of two female saints by Parmigiano, the extreme be auty of which warrants 
its introduction into this work. "The second part consists of one large 
plate of St. John, from the dome of St. Giovanni. The Diane is.one of the 
most remarkable examples of the graceful, as the St. John is of the grand 
style of Correggio; and both display that greatness ef conception and 
largeness of manner which characterize his frescoes, and distinguish their 
design and execution from those of his easel pictures. ‘The beautiful pre- 
dominates in expression: St. John is all benignity, and the Diana is ra- 
diant with serene intelligence; while the aetion of the figures and the cast 
of the draperies are in the grandest style. His Cupids, seen through 
openings in a leafy screen, are beautiful both for the rounded contours 

The engravings are executed 
















and the innocent meekness of childhood. 
with the utmost elaboration, and with a conscientious fidelity that could 
only be attained by an artist who has studied Correggio as Signor 
Toschi has done: himself a painter of eminence, as well as an engraver, he 
has devoted his powers to this great undertaking as a labour of love,—a 
work which will identify his name with that of Correggie as Mare Am 
tonio’s was with Raphael's. And his greatest merit in this task is that he 
has transmitted the spirit of the master in these copies. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 27th May, at the Rectory, Wouldham, Kent, the Lady of the Rev. A. H. 
Barker, of a daughter. 

On the 28th, at Rockhill, County of Donegal, Lady Helen Stewart, of a son. 

On the 29th, in Charles Strect, Berkeley Square, the Lady Louvaine, of a son and 
heir. 

On the 30th, at Esher Place, the Lady of John W. G. Spicer, Esq., of a son and heir. 

On the 3ist, at Withenshaw, Cheshire, the Wife of Thomas W. Tatton, Esq., of a son 
and heir 

On the Ist June, in Down Street, the Lady of John Mornby, Esq., M.P., of a som, 

On the 34, at Thorpe, near Norwich, the Lady Henrietta Harvey, of a daughter. 

On the 4th, in Grosvenor Street, the Lady Mary Food, of a daughter. 

On the 5th, in Berkeley Square, the Lady of T. P. Williams, Esq., M.P., of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 27th Muay, at St fary'’s, Stoke Newington, Edward Dickinson, Esq. of 
Rugby, to Mary, daughter of the late Captain Fabian, R.N. 

On the 27th, at Llanstephan Church, Carmarthenshire, Aldceson Hodson, Esq., of 
Penlee Creseent, Stoke Dameral, Devon, and late of the Fourth Reyal Irish Dragoon 
Guards, to Caroiine Enuma Loftus, only daughter of the late Colonel Stephen Peacocks, 
of the Scots Fusilier Gussie. 

On the 28th, at Bromiley, Keat, Denzil John Holt, third son of Denzil Tbbetson, Esq, 
Deputy-Commissary-G ene te Maita, to Clarissa Elizabeth, third daughter of the Rey. 
Lar nsdown Guilding, tate Rector of the island ef St. Vincent 

On the 301 at Trinity hurch, Marylebone, William Fox junior, Eaq, of Chester 
Terrace s Park, to Susan Cordelia, third daughter of Colonel Fanshawe, C.B., 














On the 2d, at Broadwater, Sussex, ‘the Rev. Michael Thomas Du Pré, third son 
. Liacolnshire, to Sophia, third and 
Sussex, Rector 


On the 2d, at ¢ hariton, ¢ ommander J. J. M‘Cleverty, R.N., son of the late Sir Robert 
M ‘Cleve rye C.B., to Sophia, widow of the late Commander R. F. Cleaveland, R.N., and 
of the late Rev. Herbert Oakeley, D.D., of Oakeley,-Shropshire, 
at St. Marylebone, the Hon. George S. Gough, of the Grenadier Guards, 
only son of the Right Hon. General Lord Gough, G.C.B., Commander-in-chief in the 
East ludies, to Jane, second daughter of the late George Arbuthnot, of Elderslie, Surrey, 

DEATHS. 

h December, at Wellington, New Zealand, Harold Mact.cod, of MacLeod ; 





f the Rev. Thomas Du Pré, Rector of Willough 
youngest daughter of the late Rey. Frederick Gardiner, of Wadhurst, 





| of Llanvetherine, Monmouthshire. 








On the 20t 
in his 24th year. 

On the 22d January, at Royapooram, Lieutenant Terence C. Corley, First N. V. B., 
and Deputy-Assistant-Commissary of Ordnance, Fort St. George ; in his 44th year. 

On the 7th May, at Madeira, James Henry Barclay, Esq., Ensign in her Majesty's 
ety-third Hi; shlanders, you MUNG st son of Captain Barclay, R.N., of Dysart, Fife; ia 
22d vear. 

‘On the 27th, at Milan, the Vk on. Blias Robert Plunkett, second son of the Earl aad 
Countess of Fingall, and one of the Attachés to the English Embassy at Vienna. 

On the 28th, in Crawford Street, Portman Square, Thomas Banbury, Esq., M.P. for 
the County of Cariow ; in his 71st year. 

On the 29th, in Hyde Park Gardens, Captain Sir Spencer Lambart Ifunter Vassall, 
It.N., K.H., cldest son of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Vassall ; in his 47th year. 

On the 3!st, at Kimberley, the Richt Fon. Johu Lord Wodehouse ; in his 76th year. 

On the 3st, at Leyton, Essex, Mary Emiiy, eldest daughter of W.'T. Copeland, Esq., 
M.P.; in her 13th year. 

On the 3ist, in Stephen's Green, Dublin, Franeis Prendergast, Esq., Registrar of the 

ourt of Chancery in Irels and ; in his 78th year. 

On the 4th June, at Twickewham, the Hon. Francis Tufnell, Wife of Henry Tafuell, 
Esq., M P., and ser bond dam iter of General Lord Straffesd, Gc wal 


~ COMMERCI AL G AZETTE. 
Tuesday, June 2. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. . 

C. and T. D. Hammond, Kingston-upon-Hull, chemists Ramsbottom and Procter 
Lanebridge, Lancashire, spind!e-makers— Dean and Jackson, Preston, tailors—Johnsen 

and Penfold, Lodsworth, Sussex, farmers—Ebbern and Mites, Soulbury, Backingtram- 
ahi re, coal-merchants—Pilling and Co. Huddersfiell, fancy woollen-manefacturers ; ag 
far as regards A. Piling— -Greenhalghs and Settle, Sharples, Lancashire, cotten-spin- 
ners; as far as regar ids J. Settle—W. and H. Joplin, Liverpool, brewers—Price and 
Crompton, Pots Shrigley, Cheshire, fire-brick manufacturers—Reynolds and Fietd, 
End, Borough, ‘sity smiths —Tiudson and Dawson, Leeds, masons—-Mant and 

, Bath, attornies and W. Cotterell, Worcester, plumbers-—-W. and J. Stevem 
son, Ww irksw « Sn De sbyshire, bleachers—Thompson and Co. Liverpool, guane-dealers 

Hoyle and Co. Manchester, tea-dealers—Jones and Co. Preston, ironfounders—J. aad 
E. Marchant, Trowbridge, clothiers—Stolle and Brown, Manchester, cotton-manufae- 
turers—Binge aud Co. Lowther Arcade, fancy-repositors—Whiifield and Co. Thoras; 
Yorkshire, wers; as far as regards W. Whitfield— Setterington and Co. Bath, linen- 
drapers—Try and Edwards—H. and W. Firth, Bradford, Yorkshire, carriers— 
and Appleby, Liverpool, provision-dealers—Smith and Co. Conisbrough, Yorkehére, 
brickmakers—Fisher and Blundell junior, Frith Street, dentists— Marks and Allen, 
Augustus Street, Regent’s Park, slate-merchants—Somervilic and Sons, Glasgow, cot- 
tou-spinners— Maltby and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, painters 

BANERUPTs. 

Airs, CHARLES, omgent, Isle of Wight, innkeeper, to surrender June 11, Jaly 19: 
solic’'tors, Messrs. Wild uf Co. College Hill ; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Colenman 
Str 

Iiinca, ANTHONY, 
and Matthews, St. Mary Axe; 


3irmingham. 
Bian, James, Club Row, Bethnal Green, timber-merchant, June 11, Jaly iM: sotei- 














N 


























tirmingham, grocer, Jane 10, July 10: solicitors, Messrs. Fl 
Mr. Bray, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Vaipy, 


| tor, Mr. Taylor, Moorgate Street ; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman Street, 






ige, Lancashire, cotton-spinner, June 17, July 6: solicitors, 
tester 


30WER, KANDLB, Staly 
Bedford Square ; Messrs. Atkinson and Co. Mane’ 


Mr. Abbott, Charlotte Str 


| Official assignee, Mr. Pott, Manchester. 


Cuapman, Marruew, Devonport, painter, June 16, 1 * 17: solicitors, Mesers, Soles 
und Turner, Aldermanbury ; Mr. Little, Devonport ; . Stordon, Exeter; offietal 
assignee, Mr. Hernaman, Exeter. 

CLARK, EDwaap, Mortimer Road, Kingsland Road, builder, June 12, July 14: offi- 
cial assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lane. 

Fenwick, Bensamtn, Newcastle-upon-Tyme, linendraper, June 12, Jaty 20: soliel- 
tors, Messrs. Nichols and Doyle, Bedford Row; Mr. Kent, Newcastle-upon- Pyne ; 
official asaignee, Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upou-Tyne. 

Haan, Cuaaces, Shefficld, tailor, Jane 19, Joly 3: solicitors, Mr. Pike, Old Bur- 
Mdagton Strect; Mr. Binney, Sheffeld ; offfctal Mr. =) 

Haves, Jonn, Maachester, chemist, June 1%, July 3: solicitors, Messrs. Auster amd 
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ae Gray’s Inn; Mr. Webster, Manchester; official assignee, Mr. Hobson, Man- 
chester. 

Nievtp, Jonny, Manchester, woollen-mannfacturer, June 13, July 6: solicitors, Mr. 
Fox, Finsbury Circus; Messrs. Worthington and Co. Manchester; official assignee, 
Mr. Fraser, Manchester. 

Rorerts, Tuomas, and Hazarp, Joun Tipcomse, College Hill, paper-agents, Jane 
12, July 10; solicitor, Mr. Wollen, Bucklersbury ; official assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s 


Arms Yard. 
Islington, china-dealer, June 9, July 14: solicitors, 


Suaw, Henry, Gerrard Strect, 
Messrs. Venning and Co. Tokenhouse Yard ; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall 


Street. 

STEELE, GeoRGE, Durham, grocer, June 12, July 28 
coln’s Inn Fields; Mr. Smith, Durham; Mr. Harle, 
assignee, Mr. Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Tuomsoyx, Davip, Bury, Lancashire, bleacher, June 13, July 
Milne and Co. Temple; Mr. Venables, Manchester; official as 
Manchester. DIVIDENDS. 

June 23, Imray, Old Fish Street Hill, stationer—Jane 23, Balls, Holloway Road, livery- 
stable-keeper—June 23, Thompson, Norwich, grocer—June 23, Morphew, Seven Oaks, 
linendraper—June 23, Davis, 1 Street, Boroug h, saddler—June 25, Syer, Sudbury, 
grocer—June 25, Whitmore, Stran stor of the “ [llustrated Weekly Times”— 
June 25, Ward, Ludgate Street, paper-manufacturer—June 25, Fricker, Southampton, 
innkeeper—June 25, Nichols, Dowgate Hill, carman-——June 29, Bond, Bow Lane, Cheap- 
side, ale-merchant—June 29, Aslett, South Stoncham, Hampshire, grocer—June 26, 
More and Blake, Norwich, coal-merchants—June 26, Chandler, Stanmore, ironmonger 
—June 24, Grosvenor, Stoke-upon-Trent, iron-founder—June Archer, Rochdale, 
woollen-manufacturer—June 25, Wood jun., Leeds, wine-merchant—June 25, T. and G, 
Snaith, Bishop Auckland, ironmongers. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

June 26, Sankey, Canterbury, surgeon —June 29, Nunn, Baker Street, Portman 
Square, haberdasher—June 23, Langley, Suffolk Place, Hackney Road, apothecary-- 
June 23, Blackman, Beddenden, Kent, house-agent--June 23, Crewdson, Liverpool, 
stock-broker—June 23, West and Tennant, Leeds, stock-brokers—June 24, Grosvenor, 
Stoke-upon-Trent, ironfounder—June 25, Stephenson, Colne, worsted-manufacturer. 

To be granted unless cause be shown to the co ntrary on or before June 23. 

Hall, Rochdale, Lancashire, share-broker— Littler, Liverpool, draper—Roberts, 
wen, Denbighshire, farmer—Waters, Queen’s Row, Pimlico, dealer in paintings— 
Fordyce, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, bookseller— Edwards, Huddersfield, woollen-draper—- 
Littlewood, New Bond Street, hosier—Riding and Fielding, Leyland, Lancashire, 
eotton-manufacturers—Chambers, Ipsley, Warwickshire, needle-manufacturer—Sped- 
ding, Queen Street, Cheapside, c-manufacturer. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Carter, Cloudesley Square, clerk in the Admiralty; div. of ls. 3d. June 3, and three 
Subsequent Thursdays; Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard—Watton junior, Crowland, 
wheelwright; div. of ls. ld. June 4, and three subsequent Thursdays; Mr. Belcher, 
King’s Arms Yard—Watson, Rickmansworth, ironmonger; div. of 24d. June 4, and 
three subsequent Thursdays ; Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard—Flowers, Whitchurch, 
cattle-dealer; div. of 15s. Lld. June 4, and three subsequent Thursdays ; Mr. Belcher, 
King’s Arms Yard---Olden, Salisbury, grocer ; div. of 3jd. June 4, and three subsequent 
Thursdays; Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard—Tomlinson junior, Nantwich, serivener ; 
fourth div. of 4d. May 28, or any subsequent Thursday ; Mr. Turner, Liverpool. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 

M‘Cattry, A., Glasgow, merchant, June 8, 29. 

Moncur, T., Montrose glass-merchant, June 5, July 1. 

Murray, A., Broughton, June 5, 26. 

Erratum in Gazette of May 22.—In notice of sequestration of A. Prentice, Airdrie, 
spirit-dealer, the meeting for clection of trustee and comiissioners was inserted June 
7, instead of June 17. 


: solicitors, Mr. Rogerson, Lin- 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; offi 








: solicitors, Messrs. 
gnee, Mr. Hobson, 
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Friday, June 5. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
sastcheap, Custom-house agents—Smith and Co. King- 
rs—Earle junior and Co. Kingston-upon-Hull, stock-brokers 
Berkeley Square, milliners—J. T. and N. 
Hill, Kingston-upon-Hull, merchants—N Leeds, wool-merchants—Phene 
and Salter, Ryde, surgeons—Luscombe and Bowden, Totnes, Devonshire, mercers— 
Wright and Co, Windle, Lancashire, waggon-grease-inakers—Boond and Son, Salford, 
file-manufacturers—Cunliffe and Co. Scout and Rock, Lancashire, stone-masons ; as far 
as regards R. Read—Butterell and Leadbeater, Sheffield, grocers—Mason junior and 
Co. Manchester, commission-agents— Irwin and Co. Redcross Street, Southwark, hat- 
= a ag gr Ts —Coulthard and Co, Upper Thames Street, commission-agents ; as far as 
regards E. 8S. Manico—Gray and Co. Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, newspaper-pro- 
prietors — Fisher and Co, Watling Street, lace-merchants ; as far as regards J. Walker 
—Shepherd and Gledhill, Birstal, Yorkshire, tinners—Gott and Jefferson, Scarborough, 
builders—Pithey and Co. Austin Friars, merchants—Maher and Stevenson, Darkhouse 
Lane, Lower Thames Street, fish-salesmen—Gardner and Co. Fieldgate Street, White- 
chapel, chemists; as far as regards E. Gardner—M ‘Crea and Boord, Halifax, worsted- 
manufacturers—-Frearson and Co, Nottingham, lace-manufacturers; as far as regards 
H. Frearson—Kelly and Makin—Gardner and Co. Glasgow, opticians. 

BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED, 
Few, Epwarp, Manchester, cabinet-maker. 
KNOWLES, STEPHEN, Exeter, brewer. 
BANKRUPTS. 

BeetTuaM, Joun, Richmond, Yorkshire, gunmaker, to surrender June 16, July 7: 
solicitors, Kirk, Symond’s Inn; Harle, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds. 

BLEAKLEY, Ropert, Liverpool, bricklayer, June 16, July 9: solicitors, Messrs. Gre- 
gory and Co. Bedford Row; Mr. Green, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. Turner, 
Liverpool, 
* Boppinetox, Jounx, Manchester, corn-dealer, Jane 17, July 30; solicitors, Messrs. 
Russel and Co., High Street, Southwark ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

CLARK, Epwarp, Mortimer Road, Kingsland Road, builder, June 12, July M4: soli- 
citor, Mr. Wickings, Finsbury Terrace, City Road; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Bir- 
chin Lane. 

CoNLEN, JAMeEs, Cheltenham, woollendraper, June 19, July 21: 
ling, Gloucester ; official assignee, Mr. Miller, Bristol. 

Hopkins, CHARLES GoRDON Matuew Joun, Portman Street, Portman Square, tailor, 
June 16, July 14: solicitor, Mr. Mead, Bedford Row; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, 
Basinghall Street. 





Wells and Winn, Love Lane, 
swinford, Staffordshire, potters 
—Kay and Sharwood, late of Davies Stre 
‘aylor and Co. 











solicitor, Mr. Dow- 





Der- | 


wool-dealer—June 30, Barwise, St. Martin's Lane, watchmaker—June 30, Elkins, 
Southampton Place, Euston Square, coachmaker—June 30, Durden, Standish, Glouces- 
tershire, chemist—June 30, Hoare, Charfield, Gloucestershire, clothier. 

To be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before June 26. 

Scholetield, Cheapside, cutler—Jones, Theobald’s Road, grocer—Emmins, Princes 
Road, Notting Hill, builder—Earp, London, ship-broker—Docker, Pall Mall, oilman. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Brooke, Gooderstone, Norfolk, miller; first div. of ls. 7d. any Wednes 
Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Jenkins, Crown Place, Old Kent Road, currie 
2s. 2jd. on account of first div. of 4s. fd., any Wednesday ; Mr. Whitmore, B 
Stre et— Roberts and Hughes, Manchester, linendrapers ; first diy. of 15s. June 16, or 
any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Hobson, Manchester—Whitworth, Halifax, Yorkshire, 
cloth-finisher; first and final div. of Is, 5d., June 9, or any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. 
Hope, Leeds. SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

FLOCKHART, A., Kinross, tanner, June 10, July 1. 

MACDONALD, N., Glasgow, ) lumber, Jane 12, July 3. 

Nico, G., Newburg h, corn-merchant, June 12, July 14, 

WaLker, R sow, Warehousem: iy June | 10, 0, July V a 


PRICES 






























































































BRITISH FUND UNDS. hanes Prices.) 
Saturd. Monday. Tuesday |Wednes.. Thurs. | Friday, 

3 per Cent Consols ....... . 22.05 see-e- 964 93 965 

Ditto for Account . eeesere 964 965 97 

3 per Cents Reduced . arrere 953 | 955 953 

33 per Cents.......... 974 975 973 

Long Annuities ....... ae e e lek lot 103 

Bank Stoe 9! eee: eres ° 2065 2069 2063 

India Stock, 10g....... —_ —- shut 

E xchequer illts, ld. yc eee, 10pm la 17 

India Bonds, 3 per Cent ....... “| 27pm.) —— — 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

Alabama atesiieg?- . Ct.| _ Massachusetts (Sterling)...5 p.Ct — 

Austrian . — | - Mexican et:eccce. col == 293 

Belgian.... — | — Ditto Deferred)... ...... 5 — | v7 

| Ditto és ‘ _— | -—— Michigan . coeee 6 — | _: 

Brazilian .......... _— | 824 Mississippi Ste ring) &t6— | — 

Buenos Ay — | 38} } ood i —_— 

Chilian .. — | —_— New York (1868)... ....5 — | 86 

Columbian (ex _ — Ohio. . een teeceeee 6 | oa 

Danish one st = -—— Pennsy WN ania. oe SF = | _— 

Dutch (Ex. 12Guilders) oo 2— | 59} Peruvian ° 6 — | 29 

Ditto. _ P Portuguese 5 — | 60 

French — | Ditto .... : 3— | 54g 

Ditto > — Russian. . ... i= 110g 

Indiana (Ste rling eam — | Spanish .... . -5 = | 24¢ 

Ns. aidan cae —- | Ditto. 3— sre 

Kentucky . cee-cs-0 = | Ditto Passive) eee ° ! 5 

Louisiana (Sterling)... .. ..6 — | 7 Ditto (Deferred) .... | 15. 

Maryland (Sterling) ......5 — | _—- Venezucla Active ...... . ° 42 

HARES. 
(Last Official Quotation auri aa the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 

Mines— Baxnxs— | 
Bolanos ...... sess —— Australasian ... } 273 
Brazilian Tinperid al .. e-| —_ British North Ame 45% 
Ditto (st. John Del Key sost , Colonial be --o— 
Cobre Copper .. ......+.++ a | 28 Commercial of London .......+/ 22 

Ratways— | ! London and Westminster ..... 264 
be he en ar gee and meawey ster ....} 126 Londom Joint Stock .....+...+. | 14a 
E } 76 National of Ireland © seecce — 

233 National Provincial ....... ...| — 
e1 e800 — | Provincial of Ireland | — 
t North of England 220 Union of Australia .... | —- 
reat Western ese 145 Union of London .....++-.++++} log 
Liverpool and Manchester. . — Docks— 
London and Brighton .... . 65} East and West India. .. ......! Mls 
London and Blackwall . s London ....... 113g 
London and Greenwich .. of St. Katherine . +! lea 
London and Birmingham. . 28 MisceLttanrovs— ! 
London and Croydon. e 22} | Australian Agricultural... . — 
Manchester and Birmingham « ee 81 British American Land .. —_— 
Manchester and Leeds .. _ Canada. eocee . _ 
Midland. .. . ima 119} || General Steam... 26% 
South-eastern and Doy er. ee 40 | Peninsular and Oriental Steam «| —_—- 
South-western ......... eee 79 «|| ~“Royal Mail Steam ............- { 55g 
York and North Midland 98} || South Australian . — 
RULLION. Per oz. MET: ALS 

Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard... £317 9 | Copper, British € lakes £93 0 0. 0°06 

Foreign Goldin Coin, Portugal Pieces : 17 5 Iron, British Bars.... 9 0 0.. 08 

New Dollars 4 92 Lead, Kritish Pig -9 00... 000 

Silver in Bars, $ 1 Steel, English ... ooo... 000 


Mircwe tt, WititaM, Finsbury Place South, furniture-dealer, June 10, July 3: so- 
licitor, Mr. Kinsey, Bloomsbury Square ; official assignee, Mr. Vennell, Guildhall | 
Chambers. 

Norreiirer, WitttaM, Halifax, merchant, June 15, July 13: solicitors, Messrs. 
Jacques and Co Ely Place; Messrs. Battyes and Co, Huddersfield; official assignee, 
Mr. Young, Leeds. 

Paring, Joun Davis, Hatcham, Surrey, publisher, June 15, July 20: solicitor, Mr. 
Richardson, Coleman Street ; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Old Jewry Chambers. 

Suawson, Paut, and Youne, Tuomas Beeston, Louth, Lincolnshire, chemists, June 


17, July 8: solicitors, Messrs. Humphreys and Co. Chancery Lane; Mr, Wilson, Bin- 


brook ; official assignee, Mr. Kynaston, Kingston-upon-Hull. 

SuHEEL, Ropent, Wilsted Street, Somer’s Town, grocer, June 15, July 20: solicitors, 
Messrs. Hill and Matthews, St. Mary Axe; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman 
Street. 

Smiruson, WILLovGHBY MARSHALL, Canterbury, printer, June 16, July 16: solicitor, 
Mr. Lewis, Warwick Court, Gray's Inn; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

Soromon, Joun, Excter, outfitter, June 17, July 16 licitors, Mr. Jones, Size Lane; 
Mr. Stogion, xeter; official assignee, Mr. Hirtzel, 

STELL LlopGson, Well, Yorks 
Messrs. Williamson and Co, Gray's Inn; Mr. C 
Young, Leeds, 













eter. 
re, wool-comber, June 16, July 1 





— 






3: solicitors, 
Mr. 





Cariss, Leeds; official assignee, 
DIVIDENDS. 
Alban’s, farmer—June 26, Williams, 
June 30, J. and J. Brooks, Glastonbury, curriers —June 
29, Ward, Batley, Yorkshire, rag-merchant—June 29, Broadhead and Halcro, Lecds, 
stock-brokers—June 26, Clark, Leeds, cornfactor—June 29, J. and’ R. 8. Holreyd, 
me, cotton-spinners—July 1, 8. and J. Burton, Kingston-upon-Hull, chemists. 
CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

June 26, Stephenson, Southwick Street, Hyde Park, apothecary—June 26, Willfams, 
Fenchureh Street, merchant—June 26, Griffith and Pearson, New Bond Street, tailors 
—dJune 26, R. and R. Weatherhoyg, Stone, Kent, farmers—June 26, Metcalfe, Princes 
Street; Red Lion Square, carpenter~—June 27, Mills, Foster Lane, glove-manufaeturer— 
‘Tune 26, Dykes, Romford, basket-maker—June 26, Morgan, Lisson Street, St. Mary- 
Iebone, coach-builder—Jane 26, Kleft, South Street, Manchester Square, cheesemonger 
—June 26, Sheppard, Ensham, Oxfordshire, funkéeper—June 29, Dorling, Ipswich, Berlin 


June 30, Oakley, St. Oxford, woollendraper 


July 1, Vesey, Exeter, hatter 








GRAIN, Mark Lane, June » 






® 68 * & 
Wheat,R. New 48 to 32 Rye........ 34to36 Maple .... 33tos3 Oats, Feed. 21 to22 
Fine -» 53—55 | Barley ..... 2i—26 | White. 6—38 | Fine 22—23 
i Malting .. 24—30 Boilers ... 388—40 | Poland.. 
Malt, Ord... 54—56 | Beaus, Ticks. 32—33 Fine. 
ne Fine. .... 56—58 Old. .. ... 38-40 Potato . 
Super. New 56—58 Peas, Hog. . » 30—31 Harrow ... 36—40 Fine 





AV = ee PRICES OF CORN. DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN. 
For the present Week. 





Per Qr. ( rial) of England and Wales. 
Wheat .... $d. | Rye... Wheat . .... 17s. 0d. | Rye 
Barley. ... 29 4 Beans . aw eeee 9 O Beans . 
Oats.. .... 23 8 | Peas Oats. coco 5 O Peas ... 


w eckly Averages for the Ww ook ending May 30. 
Wheat, 53s. id.—Baricy,28s.: id jd Outs, 222. $d.—Rye, 32s. dd.—Beans, 35s. 10d.—Teas, 34s. 24, 























HOPS. POTATOES. 
Kent Pockets s0.00,00 Os.to Os, York Reds ..... sees per wuts “ye tol60e. 
Choice ditto ecoe O = OG Seotch Reds ° ° 2 
Sussex Pocket . oon O— 0 Devons .. eee . ” — 0 
Fine ditto. es eesee - O— 0 Kent tand Essex W hites - O— 0 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND. SMivrurirero. Wuarrecnarts. 
Hay, Good ... «2. .e--++ S48. tO 9O8..-....-05- + 63s.to 80s... .....+... 638. to S4s, 
Inferior .. : o— -. 546 — 60 
New .. — 0 se - O— 0 
WEP .cccsce AH TS ccccces. cee 99 — DB 
A 86 cccves.-cse 23 = BB 


PROVISIONS 
Rutter—Rest Fresh, lls. 6¢. per doz. 
Carlow, °/. 6s. to 31. 12s. per ewt. 





FLOUR. 
Town-made . sees persack =. to 53s. 
Seconds... 


















Essex and Suffolk .on board — ‘3 — 46 Bacon, Ivish.. .....++.+-perewt. 50s.— 532, 

—— hes Stockton .. — 43 Cheese, Cheshire . . ° Ss — 78 
Br ccc- ce pPerg ° — 0 Derby Plain. . - »- 56 — 64 
Poll aay fine. — 0 Hams, York. * -+. 68 — 74 
Bread, 7d. to et the. sib. oat Eggs, Ss, F reach, per i s. 3d. to 58. 6d. 





“RU TCHERS’ MEAT. 


Heap or Cartes'at 


















Newoate axp LeapeNnnALt.* Smirurreto.’ 
8 s. s. d. s. a. an a & Sw irnriecp. 
Reef... 2 6to3 4to3 8 .... 3 £to3 Sto4d O} Friday. Monday 
Mutton 3 4—310—4 4 ..... 4 O—4 4—4 8 | Beasts. G5... 2,644 
Veal... 3 O—4 O— 410 ... 4 O—4 G—5 0} Sheep. 10,350 ..... 24,290 
Pork. 3 0—4 O0O—410 .... 310—4 S8—5 O} Calves. 375 «00. IM 
Lamb... 5 4-6 O—0 0 .... 5 —6 2—0 O/| Pigs. . 250..... 280 
* To sink ¢1 the offal, per Sibs. 
OILs, pneee , CANDLES. GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil .... ..-+++ eee ewt. “ 138. Od. | Tea, Rohea, fine,..... per Ib. * ot, to Os. 5d 
Refined — ee 13 6 | Congou, tine. eee —2 2 
6 Souchong, fine . soceree ; —2 58 
0 * In Bond—Duty 2 


s. 1d. pertb. 
| Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 90s. to 1408. 
Good Ordinary ... . «48s. to 528. 
| Sugar, Muscovado, per ewt......., 35s. 
| West India Molasses .... 2s. Od. to 28s. bd. 


ake 
Candles, per dozen, 5s. Od. to 5s. 6d. 
Moulds (6d per doz. discount) 7s. 6d. 
Coals, Hetton.... e-cco. 358. Od. 
TCS c.ccesecrccccccccesss. O8. Od, 


























Ht MAJ ESTY’S THEATRE .— 


Mademoiselle CERITO has the honour to inform her 
Friends, Subscribers to the Opera, and the Public, that her 
BENEFIT will take place on Tavaspty Next, lth of Juve 
1846, when will be performed, I. MATRIMONIO SEGRETO 
To conclude with an entirely New Grand Oriental Ballet, en 
titled LALLA ROOKH ; or the Rose of Lahore. The principal 
parts by Mademoiselle Cerito, Mademoiselle Louise Taglioni, 
M. St. Leon, and M. Perrot. The Costumes by Miss Br: adley 
and Mr. Whales, under the superintendence of Mad. Copere 
The Decorations by Mr. E. Bradwell. The Machinery by Mr 
D. Stoman 

Applications for Boxes, 
the Box-oftice, Opera Colonnade 


HEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN.— 

M. JULLIEN'’S CONCERTS IP ETE.—These entertain 

ments will commence next Frivay. The Coucert will be 

both Vocal 
combination of talent. Vocalists—The 

Pischek , Herr Ko lzel, Monsieur Goldberg, Ma 

berg,and Miss Birch. Instrumentalists— eee ur Vieuxte mps, 














and Instrumental, and present an unprecedented 
renowne a 
ad 


srs tr 










Signor Sivori, M. Sainton, Her Kav Messicurs Bauman, 
Rousselot, Hausman, Richardson, Barret, &c., &c., Re. A 
new Floral Decoration will be ange aud every exertion 


made which can contribute to the attraction of a refined and 


elegant entertainment. 
i ADAME PLEYEL’S THIRD AND LAST 


RECITAL will take place at the Hanover Square Rooms 
on Wepxesoay Moanine, June 24. Madame Pleyel will per 
form a selection from the works of Beethoven, Thalberg, Liszt, 
Dohler, L. De Meyer, &c. Mdile. Fleary and Herr Pischek 
will sing. leserved seats, 15s. each; si » tickets, lds. fd. 
each, at Cramer, Beale, and Co's, 201, Regent Street; and at 
all the principal Music-warchouses. 


M. BENEDICT’S ANNUAL CONCERT.— 
2. to announce, that bis MORNING. CON 











CERT is fixed for Monpary Jens Lith, in the Opera Concert 
Room. Vocalists—Mesdames Castellan, Vera, Corbari, San 
chioli, Knispel, De Rupplin, Birch, Rainforth, Bassano, 


Hampton, Dolby, F. Lablache, and Anna Thillon; Signori 
Marras, Corelli, Drizzi, R. Costa, Lablache, Fornasari, FP. Lab- 
lache, Ciabatta, Pischek, Hoelzel, and Parry. Instrumental 
Artistes—Madame Pleyel, M. Benedict, Messrs. Sivori, Vienx 

temps, Kellerman,VPiatti, Lausmann, Rousselot, Parish Alvars, 
L. Schulz, Barret, Puzzi,and the Distin Famiiy. Immediate 
application for the few remaining Boxes and Reserved Seats 
(pear t Piano is solicited, at all the principal Libraries and 
Musicsellers; and of M. Benepict, 2, Manchester Square. The 
Programme is now ready 


OCIETY OF 


LO coLours.—tix 















PAINTERS IN WATER 

FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHI 

BITION 18 NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, 

each day from Nine till Dusk. Admittance, ts. Catalogue, 6d 
J. 


W. Wricur, See 
YHE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER -COLOURS.—The Twelfth Annual Exhibition 
is now open at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, near St. James's 
Palace. Admission, Is. ; Catalogue, 6d. James Fanry, See 


PEARD'S COLOURED PHOTOGRAPHIC 








PORTRAITS, so highly eulogised by all the leading 
Journals, are taken dai from 9 till 6, at 34, Parliament 
Street, Westminster ; 85, King William Strect, City ; and the 


Royal Polytechnic Institution, Regent Street. “ The brilliancy 
and warmth of tone gained by the patentee’s new method of 
colouring add materially te the excellence of the Portrait.” 
The Portrait stends out in bold retief, clear, round, and life 
like.” Licences to exercise the Invention in London or the 
Proviuees granted by Mr. Beano, (sole patentee of the 
Daguerréotype,) 85, King William Street, City 


Qcol Tisil SONG.—At a Meeting, holden 
7 at the Londen Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, on Friday, 
May 15th, 1545, Present, in the unavoidable absence of The 
Cutsnois, from severe indisposition, 
Captain Jasues Lamont, RN. 
It was Resolved Unanimously— 
That it having been ke n contemplation to present to 
Mr. Wilson some permanent TESTIMONIAL of acknowledg- 
ment for his persevering and highly successful exertions in the 
revival of the popr ity of Scottish Song, a Subscription— 
limited to One Guis 
Subscriptions will be received by 
Lombard Street; and at the Union By 
Prince’s Street, Bank ; 14, Argyll Place, 
4, Pall Mall Bast: and als» by John Mu 
Strath Isla Cottage, Bow koad ; and by J: 
Honorary Secretary, 25, Fenchurch Street. 
James Lamont, R.N., Cha'rman, 
James Thomson, Honorary Secretary. 


NATIONAL TESTIMONIAL 








, in the Chair, 














fessrs. Barclay & Co., 
nk Establishments,— 
Regent Street ; and 
Fsq., Treasurer, 























TO 





MR. ROWLAND HILL. 

A Public Dinner, to celebrate the presentation of the above 
Testimon will take place at the West India Dock Tavern, 
Black wall, on Wednesday, the 17th instant, Sir Geonor Lan- 
rent, Bart., in the chair. Dinner on table at 6 o'clock pre- 
cisely. 

Tickets, 





One Guinea each, may be procured at the London 
Coffee House, Ludg Hill, or of the Seeretary, Mr. George 
Wansey, 3, Moorgate Street 

All persons who have collected Subscriptions and not yet 
handed them over to the Committee, are requested to do so 
before Saturday, the 13th instant, up to which day further 
Subscriptions will be received by the Secretary. 

Ry order of the Commitee. 
3, Moorgate Street, London. Groacr Wanser, Sec. 
5th June 1846. 


TEAM to CEYLON, MADRAS, and CAL- 
CUTTA, vid EGYPT.—Regular Monthly Mail Steam Con- 
veyance for Passengers and Light Goods.—The P: 
Oriental Steam-Navigation Company book passeng 
ceive goods and parcels for the above ports by their steamers, 
starting from Southampton the 20th, and from Suez on or 
about the loth of every month.—For rates of passage-money, 
ns of the steamers, and to secure passages, apply at the 
ompany ‘s Offices, 51, St. Mary Axe, London. 


Ascot RACES. —GREAT WESTERN 


RAILWAY.—EXTRA TRAINS will run from Pad- 
dington to Slough on Tuesday, the 9th, and Thursday, the 
llth June. Special Trains will be provided for the convey 
ance of carriages and horses to Slough on the evening of Mon- 
day and Wednesday, and early on Tuesday and Thursday 
mornings, to insure the ir being ready at Slough without in 
terfering with the passenger traffic; and the Directors give 
notice that they cannot undertake to convey carriages and 
horses to Slough later than 8 o'clock on the mornings of Tues- 
day and Thursday. Carriages and horses will be booked at 
the Paddington Station in the order in which such applications 
may be made. In order to prevent as far as possible the incon- 
venience experienced during the crowded state of the book- 
ing-offices, the Directors have determined to issue tickets at 
Paddington, for any or all of the race days, uponany previous 
evening, the holders of which will be adimi tted to the plat- 
form, through the iron carriage gates ; and such tickets will 
not require stamping on the return journey from Slough. 
These T’ckets can also be obtained on application at the Rail- 
way Office, No. 419, West Strand, and at Messrs. Tattersall’s, 
Grosvenor Place, Hyde Park Corner, on Monday ,and the sub- 
sequent days. The Third Class Trains at 6.30 and 10.30 a.m. 
will start from the Merchandise Department. For further 
particulars see the hand-bills, which may be obtained at the 

Paddington and other stations on the line. By order of the 
Directors, C. A. Saunxpans, Sec. 








ach —be no « opened for that purpose. 
4. | 





Stalls, and Tickets, to be made at 


| COMPANY, 126, 


| one passage out and one home to 


| Caleutta, ¥ 


| Richard FE. 


*s Thomson, Esq., | 


THE SPECTATOR. 


ue, LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORA- | * 


TION. Established A.D. 1720. The NEW PROSPECTUS 
of this Corporation, whereby Life Assurances may be effected 
under ten participating tables, may be had by a written or 
personal application at their oftices, 7, Koyal Exchange, Corn 
hill, and 10, Regent Street; or of any of their agents in Great 
Britain and Ireland. Fire Assurances on every description of 
property and Marine Insurances at the current premiums of 
the day Joun Lacaence, See. 

> = "I .TepTTO , pp 
i xeisee AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
y ASSURANCE, and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 12, Waterloo 
Place, London, and 119, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
Established 1539. Subscribed Capital, One Million. 
Life Assurance, Annuities, Reversions, and Endowments 
A union of the English and Scottish principles of Assurance 
Acomprehensive system of Loan in connexion with Life 
Assurance on undoubted personal or other security 
The Assured participate in two-thirds of the Profits 
J. Bercer WictiasMs, Actuary and Secretary 


pesense RGH, LEITH, AND GRANTON 
4 RAILWAY. 

The Directors of this Company are r 
DERS for LOANS, on De ature Bo , for Sums of not less 
than 500/., for a period of Three Years, at the rate of 4) per 
Cent, payable at the Terms of Martinmas and Whitsunday, 
by the undermentioned Bankers— 

Lomdon —Messrs. Williams, Deacon, and Co. 

Liverpool.—Messrs. Leyland and Bullins. 

Edinburgh.—City of Glasgow Bank 

2ist May Isi6 By order of the Board, 
8, Abercromby Place Aten Grorce Frievp, See 


USTRALASIAN, COLONIAL, AND 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY 
Kishopsgate Street, corner of Cornhill. 
CAPITAL, 2v0,000/.; in 2,000 Shares. 
Directors. 
Edward Barnard, Esq Gideon ¢ vlquhoun, Esq 
Robert Brooks, Esq Charles I angles, Esq 
Henry Buckle, Esq. Richard Onslow, Esq 
John H. Capper, Esq. William Walker, Esq. 
Trustees—Edward Barnard, Esq.; J. H. Capper, Esq.; 
Edward Thompson, Esq 
Auditors—James Easton, Esq., and C. Richardson, Esq 
Solicitors—Mes Maples, Pearse, Stevens, and Maples. 
Bankers—The Union Bank of London. 
Colonial Bankers—The Bank of Australasia, (incorporated by 
toyal Charter 1835,) 8, Austin Friars. 
Physic —- 3 rascr, 62, Guildford Street, Russell Square. 
Actuary and Secretary—FAward Ryley 
advantages are offered by this 








ady to reeeive TEN 











, Birchin Lane 

















The following peculiar 
Company— 

Ist. The 
and vo 
those issu 
the assure 
Colonics and 


Policies of this Company cover the risk of living 
ing over a far larger portion of the globe than do 
d by any other Company in existence. They allow 
d to reside in the Australasian and North American 
at the Cape of Good Hope. They also allow of 
any of these Colonies. For 
British India a very moderate extra premium is charged 

2d. Premiums may be paid and claims settled at Sydney, 

ras, and Bombay 

3d. A third of the premiums may remain 
years ; nor is it necessary for the maintenance 
ance to pay up the premiums at the end of that time, 
unpaid thirds may remain asa debt against the Pol 
interest be regularly paid upon them as the renewal premiums 
fall due FE. Ryicy, Actuary and Secretary 

: Th] <ONT Top . 

A RGU S LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

ys 39, Throgmorton Street, Bank 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament 
Thomas Farncomb, Fsq. Alderman, Chairman 

William Leaf, Esq. Deputy-Chairman 
Arden, Esq Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
Willham Banbury, Esq. J. Humphery, Esq. Ald. M.P. 
Edward Hates, Esq Thomas Kelly, Esq. Ald. 
Thomas Camplin, Esq Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq 
James Clift, Esq Lewis Pocock, Esq 

Physician—VDr.Jdeaffreson, 2, Finsbury Square. 

Surgeon—W . Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick's Place, Old Jewry 

% ng Actucry—Prot. Hall, of King’s College. 

LOW RATES OF PREMIUM.—Persons assuring in this 
oftice have the benefit of the lowest rate of premium which is 
compatible with the safety of the sured, and which is in 
effect equivalent to an Annual Bonus ; they have likewise the 
security of a k » subscribed capital—an Assurance Fund of 
nearly a quarter of a Million—and an Annual Income of up- 
wards of 6),000/. arising from the issue of between 5,000 and 









unpaid for five 
of the assur- 


but the 















| 6,000 policies. 








ANNUAL PREMIUM TO ASSURE 100. 
Age. For One Year For Seven Years Whole Term. 
Qu .... .£017 2 £1 11 10 
30 113 207 
OD caceee 150 2M 
50 1M 1 4 ol 
60 324 6 OW 





One he ulf of the Whole Term Pre minum may remain on credit 
for seven years ; or one-third of the premium may remain for 
life as a debt upon the policy at 5 per cent, or may be paid off 
at any time without notice. 

In assurances for advances of money as security for debts, 
or as a provision for a family, where the least present outlay 
is desirable, the varied and comprehensive tables of the Argus 
will be found to be particularly favourable to the assured. 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been furnished. 

k DWARD Bar es, Resident Dire« tor 


\I AMOND ‘Dt ST direct from the Mines.— 

Genuine DIAMOND DUST, for giving instantaneously 
the keenest edge to the bluntest Razor or Knife, is now re- 
gularly imported direct from the Mines of Golconda, the Bra- 
zils, and the ie Mountains; and may be had at the 
Wholesale Depot, 1, Angel Court, Strand, London; in rose- 
wood boxes orn instructions) at Is., 2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s. 6d. 
each ; and at the various Agents throughout the World. Dia 
mond Dust, it is well known, has been used for many years 
amongst the nobles of the Russian Court as an indispensable 
adjunct to the comfort of their toilets. His late Majesty 
George IV., and his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, were 
also well acquainted with the peculiar properties and appli 
cation of the Diamond Dust, having used it for sharpening 
their razors for upwards of twenty years. Parties using the 








| Diamond Dust will never require to have their razors set or 





ground, 
cessary. 


the use of the hone being rendered perfectly unne- 

Shippers and country agents supplied on liberal 
terms. Either of the boxes will be transmitted free to any 
part of the country. Wholesale Depot, 1, Angel Court, op- 
posite Somerset House, Strand, London. 


SCOT RACES.—Ladies visiting r the Race- 

course, or otherwise exposed to the score hing rays of the 
Summer sun, will find ROWLAND'S KALYDOR a most re- 
freshing preparation and auxiliary to comfort, dispelling the 
cloud of langour and relaxation from the © omplexion, alaying 
all heat and irritability and immediately affording the pleasing 
sensation attending restored elasticity of the Skin. The nu- 
merous varieties of Cutancous Eruptions, Sun-burn, Freckles, 
Tan, and Discolorations, are pleas'ngly eradicated by the 
Kalydor, and the skin rendered delicately clear and soft. Its 
purifying and refreshing properties have obtained its exclu- 
sive selection by the Court, and the Royal Family of Great 
Britain, and those of the Continent of Europe, together with 
the “ élite” of the Aristocracy, and “ Haute Volée.” The high 
reputation it bears, induces unprincipied shopkeepers to offer 
their spurious “ KALYDORS" for sale, composed of the most 
deleterious ingredients, containing mineral astringents, ut- 
terly ruinous to the Complexion, and by their repellent action 
endangering Yealth. It is therefore imperative on Purchasers 
to see that the words “ ROWLAND'S KALYDOR,” are on 
the Envelope, (an Engraving of exquisite beauty froma steel 
plate by Messrs Perkins, Co.) Price 4s. 6d. and 
8s. Gd. per bottle. Al! others are ‘fraudulent counterfeits!!! 











number of years, is 


549 


HE ROYAL C CH RISTENING.—Messrs. 

Hexay Gaaves and Co, have the honour of announcing, 
that the grand picture by Sir Gcorge Hayter, representing the 
CHRISTENING of the VRINCE of WALES, will hencefor- 
ward be exhibited in their Gallery. Admission by Cards. 
6, Pall Mall, 6th June |s46 


YARTNERSHIP.—A Pablisher and Wholesale 


tookseller, who has had an established business for a 
desirous of meeting with a gentleman of 
moderate capital to join him in the active management of 
the business Application by letter only, with Name and 
Address, to be made to A. B. X., at Peel's Coffee-house, Fleet 
Street 
Y bppons CURRENCY IN DECIMALS.—Pro- 
posed—That the pound sterling be divided into ten silver 
florins, and the florin inte one hundred new farthings; so 
that accounts may be kept in pounds, florins, and centimes ; 
— anew farthin consequently, would have four per cent 
less intrinsic value than th e present farthing. 


. = . . = 
POR WARM WEATHER.—BERDOP’S 
LIGHT SUMMER COATS will prove real economical 

and e ntlemanly luxuries for the present weather, worn in 

ry cloth, and in appearance perfectly free from 
rity. W. Berpor, Takor and Overcout 

i Cornhill and ‘shortly at) 96, New Bond Stre et. 


DRESTONPANS BEER, 4s.; East India Pale 

Ale, 5s. quarts, 3s. pints ; Edinburgh Ale, 7s. 6d. quarts, 

4s. pints; London Stout, Reed's, 7s. quarts, 4s. pints, per 

dozen, in the finest condition, at ANDREW USHER and 
Co.'s, (of Edinburgh, !, Northumberland Street, Strand 


YETTS’S PATENT BRANDY, exclusively 
used at Guy's, St. George's, St. Thomas's, the Westmin- 

ster, and other Hospitals, and at the Manchester, Bristol, 
Brighton, and other Infirmaries. May be procured in every 
locality at 3s per bottle, protected by the patent metallic cap- 
Betts’s Patent Br: andy, 7 7, Smithfield Bars"; 

































,» embossed * 








or at the distillery, thei ly establishment, at 16s. per gallon 
| in bulk, or a in the cd ipsuled bottles, in quantities not 
gallons 


| stock of London-mad 
| are manufac 


| are 4 


| 


| 
| 


if the | 


less than two 


Ts BEST ENGLISH WATCIIES.—A. B. 
SAVORY and Sons, Watchmakers, No. 9, Cornhill, London, 
opposite the Iauk, request the at ention of purchasers to their 
PATENT LEVER WATCHES, which 
tured by themselves in their own house. In silver 
with the detached escapement and jewelled, the prices 
guineas and a half, incas each; or in gold 
cases, 10, 12, 14, and 16 guin The very large stock 
offered for selection inciudes every description, cnabling a 
eustomer to select that which is more particularly adapted to 
his own use. 


ye acauss 


cases, 








IC, VENETIAN, and other PA- 
4 TENT LES, and MOSAIC PAVEMENTS, may be 
pure hased at MIN TON and Co.s Warehouse, No. 9, Albion 
"lace, Surrey side of Piackfriars Bridge 
Wroarr, Pauner, and Co., Agents. 
The above tiles have lately been considerably reduced in price. 
N.B. An assortment of plain and ornamental Door Furni- 
ture, Slabs, and Tiles for Fireplaces, & 


kK ARLY HAY HARVEST.—RICK-CLOTHS 


y with Poles, Pull and Lines complet “No farmer 
should be without a good rick-cioth, for it is certainly one of 
the most useful things he can have on his premises.”—Gar- 
dener's Gazette. Rick-Cloths, both new and ynd-hand, ata 
reasonable BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’S, 2, Duke 
Street, Southwark. Early application will insure prompt at 
tention. A Warehouse, 208, Piccadilly. M uces, Tents, 
Flags, Netting and Bunting for Fruit Trees, silway Truck 
Covers, &c. 


rune ’ —_ “2° + 
UPERB NOVELTIES in PAPIER MACHE, 
h at MECHI's, 4, Leoadenhali Street, London.—A visit to 
his establishment will prove that there is not in London an- 
other such stock of elegancies. They consist of caddies, tables, 
envelope-cases, netting-boxes, companions, cabinet, jewel- 
cases, Work boxes, dressing-cases, tea-caddics, hand and pole 
screens, card-r table-inkstands, regency writing-desks, 
portfolios, pls cards and visiting card-cases, cigar and 
bottle-cases, note and cake-baskets; also an assortment of 
needle-cases, in pearl and tortoiseshell, silver and gold pen- 
cil-cases, pen holders, and other articles suitable for presents. 

Inventor of the patent castellated tooth-brush 
R 8. 


B EbD-F EATHE . & 


Per Ib. 














cost, at 













| Mixed .... ls. Od. | Rest Foreign Grey Goose 2s. Od. 
Grey Goose ...... 1 4 He st Irish White ditto.. 2 6 
Forcign ditto . 1 8 fest Dantzic .........+. 3’ 69 





Warranted sweet and free from dust 

A List of every description of bedding, containing weights, 

sizes, and prices, sent free by post,on applieation to Heat and 

Son, Feather-dressers and Bedding-manufacturers, 196, oppo- 
site | the Chapel, Tottenham Court Road. 


icatr- -CUT GLASS CHAN ‘DELIERS, 


in great variety of elegant and original Designs, oon 
101. upwards. A very choice stock of richly-cut glass single- 
light Lustres, from I7s. per pair upwards. Double-light 
Girandoles, from 5!. per pair upwards. Pianoforte and 
Table Lights, engraved and clegantly-cut Decanters, Wine 
Glasses, Tumblers, Goblets, and every description of Table- 
glass of the richest and newest patterns, at equally reason- 
able prices. Also, a very extensive and superior stock of 
Foreign Ornamental Glass, just imported, at F. and C. 
OSLER'S London warchouse, 44, Oxford Street, near Ber- 
ners Street ; manufactory, Broad Street, Birmingham. 
Established 1807. Wholesale and Export orders executed om 


the lowest terms 
i} ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH- 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them inthe most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose, Is. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the 
finest nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable un- 
dleached Russian bristles, which do not soften like common 
hair. Flesh-brushes of improved graduated and powe 
friction. Velvet-brushes, which act in the most surprising 
and successful manner. Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with ite 
preserved valuable prope rties of abecrption, vitality, and du- 
rability, by means of direct imporations, dispensing with all 
intermediate parties’ profits and destructive bleaching, and 
securing the luxury da genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at 
Mercatre's sole establishment, 130 »,Oxford Street, one door 
m Holles Street. Beware of the words, from BMetcalfe's, 
adopted by some house s. 


JQUTLER’S TASTELESS SEIDLITZ POW- 


DER, in One Bottle.—This usefal Aperient preparation, 
besides forming an equally efficient and far more agreeable 
Draught than that produced with the Common Scidlitz Pow- 
ders, is made in much icss time, and with infinitely less trou- 
ble. Toallay Fever or Thirst, a teaspoonful in water forms a 
most refreshing saline draught. Being enclosed in a bottle, it 
will remain uninjured by humidity during the longest sea- 
voyage or land journey. Sold at 2s. 6d. the bottle, (which is 
enclosed in a case, and accompanied by a measure and spoon,) 
by the Preparers, Burten and Haapino, Chemists, 4, Cheap- 
side, corner of St. Paul's, London ; and may be obtained of J. 
Saworn, 150, Oxford Street; Davenroat and Srepman, 20, 
Waterloo Place, Edinburgh ; and also of their Agents in every 
of the Kingdom. *.* Re careful to order “ Butler's * 
less Seidlitz Powder, and to observe the Address. 
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; = ready, Part 2, price 2s. 
EROINES OF SHAKSPE ARE. " Engrave ed 


under the Superintendence of Mr. CHARLES ‘Heara, 
from Drawings by the First Artists. Part II. coutains— 


Imogen ..--+-- From a Painting by J. W. Wright. 
Ophelia.....-. a J. Hayter. 
Audrey....... W. P. Frith 


*,* Continued Monthly. Eac h Part containing Three 

Plates, Proots, imperial 4to. 4s. ; Ladia Proofs, 6s. 

D. Bocuse, 86, Fleet Street ; and all Booksellers. 
NEW AND COLLECTED EDITION OF LANDOR’S 
WRITINGS. 

Just published, in 2 volumes, medium 8vo. price 32s. cloth, 

HE WORKS OF WALTER SAVAGE 
LANDOR. including the Imag inary Conversations, 
with a New and Original Series ; Pericles and Asp : 

Examination of Shakespeare; Pentameron of Boccacio 

and Petrarca; Hellenics (now for the first time pub- 

lished) ; Tragedies; and Poems. With many large ad- 
ditions throughout, and the Author's hast correction. 

KpwWaRD Moxon, Dover Street. 

JAY'S FAMILY PRAYERS. 

Printed in a larze type, price 7s. Gd. post Svo. cloth, being 
Volume 10 of a New and © = ted Edition of the Au- 
thor’s Works, revised by ims 

HE DOMESTIC MINIS TER’S ASSIST- 
ANT; or Prayers for the Use of Families for Six 
Weeks, Morning and Evening. Ly the Reverend Wit- 





Liam Jay. Contents: Prayers for Morning and Even- 
ing for Six Weeks— Prayers for Select Occasions-—-Short 
Devotions Pious Addresses for Particular Seasons; 


Thanksyivings for Particular Events—Acts of Devotion 
for the Table. 
C. A. BARTLETT, 32, Paternoster Row. 


ODD'S 


In 24mo. 


BEAUTIES 


Also, 
MINOR POEMS. 


price 2s, 6d. 


OF SHAKSPEARE. 















1. SHELLEY'S 24mo. 2s. 6d. 

2. KEATS'S POETICAL WORKS. 24mo. 6d 

3. PERCY’S RELIQUES. 3 vols. 24mo dq. 

4. LAMB’S DRAMATIC SPECIME 2 vols 
24imo. Ss. 

5, MR. SERGEANT TALFOURD’S TRAGEDIES. 
24mo. 2s. 6d. 

6. T — 8S PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE. 24mo. 
2s. 6 

7. TAYI on ’S EDWIN TUE FAIR, &e. 24mo. 2s. 6a. 

8. LEIGH HUNT’s POETICAL WORKS. 2imo. 2s.6d. 

9. BARRY CORNWALL’S SONGS. 24mo. 2s. fd. 


EpWARD Moxon, 44, Dover Street. 


price 10s. 
AN ETONIAN. 


but 


This da C is OF” 
HE LEGA OF 

“ This book se a it the impress of genius, 
genius capriciously exerted.”— John Bull. 


“This is powerful and vigorous writi. 2, but is it 
poetry ? Perhaps not.”—Spectator, 
“ The chief poems are the ‘ Withered Mistletoe,’ a bal- 


lad in two parts, and * Esther,’ a sacred Drama, both con- 
taining many beauties and much polished versification.” 
—New Monthly Magazine. 
Cambridge: MacMILLAN, BARCLAY, and MACMILLAN ; 
London: G. BELL, 186, Fleet Street. 


BURROWS ON DISEASES OF TILE BRAIN 
AND HEART. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo., with coloured Plates, 


10s. 6¢., 

N DISORDERS of the CEREBRAL CIRCU- 
LATION, and on the Connexion between Atfec- 
tions of the Krainand Diseases of the Heart. 
Burkows, M.D., late Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge ; 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians ; Physician, 
and Lecturer on the Principles and Practice of Medicine, 

at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

London: LonamMaNn, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGMANs. 
DR. ROBERT J. CULVERWELL’s GUIDE TO 
HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. 

(300 pages, pocket volume,) price Is,: by post, ls. Gd. 
HAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID; 

with Diet Tables for all Complaints. 

By R. J. CuLvenwewt, M.D., M.R.C.S. L.A.C. &e 

ConTENTs : How to insure perfect digestion, tranquil 
feelings, a good night’s rest, a clear head, and a contented 
mind. By an observance of the instructions herein con- 
tained, the feeble, the nervously delicate, even to the 
most shattered constitution, may acquire the grea‘est 
amount of physical happiness, and reach in health the full 
period of life allotted to man. 

To be had of Suprwoop, 23, Paternoster Row, and all 
Booksellers : or direct from the Author, 21, Arundel 
Street, Strand ; who may be advised with on ihese mat- 
ters daily till 3 ; evenings 7 till 9. 

RAILWAY ECC as RICs. 
Now ready, price 

NCONSISTENCIES OF MEN OF GENIUS 

EXEMPLIFIED in the PRACTICE and PRECEPTS 
of ISAMBARD KINGDOM BRUNEL, Esq., and the 
Theoretical Opinions of CHARLES ALEXANDER 
SAUNDERS, Esq., Secretary of the Great Western Rail- 
way, Advocates of Break of Gauge. 

THE ARGUMENT. 

Part I..—Shows how Mr. Brunel, in 1838, persuaded 
the Directors of the Great Western Railway to adopt the 
Broad Gauge, assuring them that this Railway would 
have “no connexion with any other of the main iines ”; 
and how, in 1845, he attempted to force a cor-nexion be- 
tween it and the main lines at Wolverhampton, Rugby, 
Dorchester, &¢.—How Mr. Brunel stated that carriages 
and trucks would not pass from one railway to another, 
being different properties, whereas more than half a mil- 
lion are passing annually at the present time.-Llow Mr. 
Brunel, in 1838, adopted the Broad Gauge, for the ex- 
press reason that the railway would be nearly level, and 
have very slight curves; and how, in after years, he ap- 
plied the Broad Gauge to Railways having the steepest 
gradients and the sharpest eurves.—llow Mr. Brunel 
said, in 1839, that “he never recommended the Broad 
Gauge for the purpose of having larger engines”; and 
how, in 1845, it was his boast that he was building en- 

es wider and larger.—Liow Mr. Brunel selected the 

road Gauge because he could place the bodies of the 
within the wheels, and how he has always 

brought them outside the wheels.—How Mr. Brunel 
the heric system, which in all essential 

points is the exact converse of the Broad Gauge Systein. 

Paar U1.—Shows what Mr Saunders thought of Com- 
petition in 1844, when.be was a ted party, and 
‘what he said about Comnctition when he was an inte- 
rested party. Jonw Oxiivisr, 69, Pall Mall. 
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MANTE LL ON THE MICROSCOPE. 


Now ready, with Coloured Plates and Woed-cuts. 
Crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
HOUGHTS ON ANIMALCU LES; 
or a Glimpse at the Invisible World Revealed by 
the Microscope. By Gripgon A ManTeLn, DC.L. Au- 


thor of “ The Wonders of Geology.” 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
BLOXAM’S GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 
Now ready, Eighth Edition, foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth, 
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YRINCIPLES OF GOTHIC ECCLESIAS- | 


TICAL ARCHITEC 
Technical Terms, and a C 
By Martruew Ho.isecue LLoxaM. 
Wood-cuts. 


TURE ; with an Explanation of 
ntenary of Ancient Terms. 
Iustrated with 228 














*,* The present edition has been considerably enlarged. 
D. BoGue, Fleet stre and all Booksellers. 
Now ready ¢ Libraries, 2 vols. post Svo. 
Mur B LAC KG ‘OW 'N PAPERS. 


By L. Maniorti. 
“ Convey a lively idea of Italian life.""—Spectator. 
*A work of much merit "—Lilerary Gazette. 


“* The writer is entitled to take a place among our 
authors.” — Atheneum, 
“The ‘ Biackgown Papers’ deserve sueceas.”—Nev 


Monthly. 
* Phe production of a man of warm imagination and 
fine taste.”—New Monthly. 
Witey and Putnam, 6, Waterloo Pla 


the Auth 


DICT ag ARY. 


with a Portrait and Memoir of 


AMESON’S SCOTTISH 
¢ Abridged by Joun JoiunsTone, Editor of the last 
Edition. 

In this Abridgment all the words in the original Dic- 


tionary and in the Supplement are incorporated in one 
alphabet; and the various mean'ngs, with the etymons, 
are given at much greater length than is usual in works 
of this Kind, 

WiiiiaM Tart, Printer and Publisher, Edinbui 
LonemAN & Co., and SIMPKIN, Marsa, & Co. London. 
| Gade WANDERING JEW, 

complete for two shillings. 

Now ready, price sewed, or 2s. 6d. cloth extra, 
Part 79 of “ The Novel Newspaper,” containing the only 
authentic translation of 

THE WANDERING JEW: a Tale of the Jesnits. 
By Evcene Sue. Translated from the French by D. M. 


2s. 


Arp, Author of “The Student’s French Grammar,” &c. 
THE SALAMANDER; a Naval Romance. 
EUGENE Sue. Price 9d. 
|} THE JEW: a Romance of the Fifteenth Century. By 
SPINDLER. Price ls. 6d. 


THE INVALIDE; or Sketches of the French Revo- 
lution. By Spinpier. Price Is. 4d, 
THE ROSE of TUISTLE ISLE. 


| Price ls. 4d. 


The Novel Newspaper comprises the 


ay | 


Dy Emity CARLEN. | 


best works of | 


| the most popular authors of the day, printed without | 


$y Guorae | 








the slightest abridgment. Catalogues forwarded, pest- 
free, on receipt of a postage-stamp. 
Bauceand Wy Lp, Farringdon St. ; and all Booksellers. 


TRYTLER’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 
A New Edition, (the Third,) in 7 vols. 8vo. to range 

with other Histories, price 4/. 4s. 

The STEREOTYPE 

“ The Standard History of Scotland.”—Quarterly Rer. 

Fifth Edition, now ready, in crown 8vo., with 21 
plates, and many cuts, price 10s. Gd., 

VIEWS of the ARCHITECTURE of the HEAVENS. 

sy J. P. Nicnot, LL.D., Professor of Practical Astro- 
nomy in the University of Glasgow. 

* One of the most interesting expositions of the most 
stupendous and soul-subduing subject that ever came 
under our notice.” —Sp —_ 

THE SOLAR SYSTE u. By Professor Nicno.. 
Second edition, greatly improved ; in crown 8vo., 
numerous plates and cuts, price 10s. 6d. 

In royal 4to., bound in cloth, price 1&s., 

VESTIARUM SCOTICUM (or the Book of Tartans) ; 
with an Introduction and Notes, by JOHN Sonieski 
STUART. 

A few copies of the ILLUSTRATED EDITION, with 
beautiful representations of all the “1 75 in num- 
ber, splendidly bound in morocco, 102. 10s. 

4. 


Now complete, in 2 vols, royal 8vo., 
TUE LAW of BANKRUPTCY, INSOLVENCY, and 
MERCANTILE 2Qt ESTRATION in SCOTLAND. 
By Joun Hint Burton, mn. .» Advecate. 





NEW "WORK POR JUVENILE 

READERS 

In small 8vo., with a F rontispt ece, price 5s., 

TALES of GOOD and GREAT KINGS. by M. 
Fraser Tyrer. Containing the Lives of James I. of 
Scotland—Charles V. of Germany—Gustavus Vasa of 
Sweden —Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden—-Henri Quatre 
of France—Henry VY. of England—Letter to Arthur and 
George Rawdon. 6. 

In small 8vo., 750 pages, price 10s. 6d., 

ANDERSON’S GU IDE to the HIGHL ANDS and IS- 
LANDS of SCOTLAND, including ORKNEY and ZET 
LAND ; descriptive of their Scenery, Statistics, ro 


MISS TYTLER’S 





EDITION, 9 vols. post Svo. 22. Ms. | 


with | 


| AN 


| GARDENER’S MAGAZINE. Cx 


quities, and Natural History ; with numerous Historical 


Map, Tables of 
information for Tourists. 


and Traditional Notices, 
Notices of Inns, and other 
Second Edition. 7- 
Ind vols., post 8vo., price 6s. each, 

HISTORY of SCOTLAND. By Parrick Frascr 
TYTLER, Esq- 

Also, Vols. VI., VII., VIUI., TX., of the first edition, to 
complete Sets, 8vo., price 12s. each. 

“The standard History of Scotland.”—Quarterly 


Review. 8. 
Third edition, in small 8vo., price 5s., 

THE POEMS of ROBERT NICOLL, late Editor of 
the “* Leeds Times.” With a Memoir of the Author. 

“ Unstained and pure, at the age of twenty-three, died 
Scotland’s second Burns.” — EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 

** T have written my heart in my poems,’ he wrote to 
a friend. This is the truth, and the poems will live be- 
cause of it.” “ It is a genuine man’s heart—keen, sen- 
sitive, strong, and impassioned, yet full of love.” “* In 
such a life az this of Kevert Nicail, we discover the best 
part o the:atluence oi Burns.”— Saaminer. 

W. Tart, Edinburgh ; Simpxin, Makswaxt, and Co. 

London. 





Distances, | 


ust published, 

bbe CONFISCA TION OF ULSTER in the 
Reign of James the First, commonly called the Ulster 
Plantation. By Tmomas Mac Névin, Esq. Author of the 
* Histery of the Volunteers of 1782." Accompanied by a 
Map of Ulster, containing its ancient names and princi- 

palities ; and Tables of the Escheated Property. 
Derry, Wellington Quay, Dublin ; SimpKin, MARSHALT, 

and Co. London. 


» Threepence, 
L I ABILITIES ; as Relates to 
Allottees, Provisional Committees, 
s,&e. Ry MINENT LecaL Av- 
THORITY. Formi No. 10 of the TOPIC, a New Weekly 
Periodical, price 3¢. Just published, 
Part I. containing four numbers, pr 
Part IL. containing five numbers, price | 
Also, in Weekly Numbers, price Thre« 
C. Mirenen., Red Lion Court, Fleet Stré 
Booksellers and Newsvenders 


AILWAY 
Shareholders, 


Creditors of Railway an E 








ice 1s. 
3d. 
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; and all 








This day is pubiished, in 2 rap post bvo. cloth lettered, 
rice 17. 
| ISTORY of the P U x. J AU B, and the RISE, 
PROGRESS, and PRESENT CONDITION, of the 
SECT and NA iON of the SIKHs, 
“The work gives all the information « 
and to pogt raphy of the Punjaub that could be desired ; 


n the history 
and 


in the fulness and completeness of its details, and the 
i with which informati n has been collected from 
vailuble source, constitutes this the best and most 





authentic work extant on th yrtant country of which 


it treats.” — 4 


Britannia. 
London: Wa. H. ALLEN and ( 


EUROPLAN LIBRARY. 

Now ready, Volume the Eighth, price 3s. 6d. 
\UIZOT'S HISTORY OF CIVIL IZATION, 
J from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the French 

Revolution. Translated by W ILLIAM Hazwitt, Esq. 
Velume the First, comprising “Civilization in Eurepe,’ 
complete, and the first Ten Chapters of “ Civilization in 
France,” now Translated for the First time. With a Por- 
trait of M. Guizor, from the Picture by Paul Delaroche. 

“ As a historian and a philosopher, we place M. Guizot 
in the very highest rank among the writers of Modern 
Europe. In the loftiest of the regions of history he is un- 
rivalied.””—Lilackiwood. 

D. Bocue, Fleet Street ; 


NEW VOLUME OF HAYDON’S LECTURES ON 
PAINTING. 
Just published, with Portraits of Sir D. Wilkie and of the 
Author, and other Lilustratic in Svo. 12s. cloth, the 


Second Volume of 
] ECTURES on PAINTING and DESIGN, 

4 By B. R. Haypon, Historical Painter. 
CONTENTS: On Fuzeli—On Wilkie—On the Effect of 
the different Societies of Art and Science on the Pablic 
Taste—On a Competent Tribunal—On Freseo—On the 
Elgin Marbles—On Beauty 

*,* Vol. I. m ay s had, pri 

London: LoneMan, Brown, GReen, 

NEW EDITION, EDITED BY MRs. 
A New Edition, corrected, with a Supplement, 

down the Work to 1846, in 1 very 

above 1,300 pages, with 2,000 W 

cloth, 

OUDON’S ENCYCLOP_EDLA of COTTAGE, 

4 FARM, and VILLA ARCHITECTURE and PU R. 
NITURE; containing numerous Designs for Dwellings, 
from the Villa to the Cottage and the Farm, including 
Farmhouses, Farmeries, and other Agricultural Build- 
ings ; Country Inns, Public-houses, and Parochial Schools; 
with the requisite Fittin gs-up, Fixtures, and Furniture ; 
and appropriate Offices, Gardens, and Garden Scenery ; 
each Design accompanied by Aualytical and Critical Re- 
marks 
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. 7, Leadenhall Street. 








and all Booksellers. 
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A New Edition, edited 
*,* The Supplement, separately, 7s 
by the same Author, 
AN ENCYCLOPEDIA of AGRICULTURE, 50s. 
AN ENCYCLOPADIA of GARDENING, 50s, 
HORTUS BRITANNICUS. Sls. 6d. 
ENCYCLOPASDIA of PLANTS. 73s. 6d. 
AN ENCYCLOPADIA of TREES and SHRUBS 


by Mrs. Lorpoyr. 
6d. sewed. 











50s 


ARBORETUM et FRUTICETUM BRITANNICUM. 
Svo. 102. 

THE SUBURBAN GARDENER. 20s. 

REPTON’S LANDSCAPE GARDENING and ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 230s.; with the Plates coloured, 3/. 6s. 

HORTUS LIGNOSUS LONDINENSIS. 7s. fd. 

ARCHITECTURAL MAGAZINE. 5 vols. 62. fs. 





mplete in 9 vols. 91. 17s. 

ON LAYING-OUT and PLANTING CEMETERIES. 12s 
London: LONGMAN, Brown, GReen, and LONGMANS, 

7s. 6d. boards, 
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Second Edition, in Svo. price 

NE COLD-WATER SYS 

merits, and most cffectual employ 

cellent system, in various diseases ; the Author’s object 

being to point out the truth on this subject, and to show 

where grand results may alone be confidently expected. 
With some new Cases. By T. J. Granam, M.D. &c. 

“ We have been particularly pleased with his caution- 
ary remarks; they are reasonable and instructive. It 
will disabuse the mind of a great deal of prejudice on 
this now important subject.”—County Herald. 

* There is such an air of sincerity and truth in the 

tings of this author, that he irresistibly wins our good 
nion and confidence.” — Literary Journal. 

Published by Simpkrn and Co. Paternoster Row! 
HaTcuakD and Son, 187, Viccadilly; Bert and Brap- 
FUTE, Edinburg th. To be had of all Booksellers. 











“Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. with a steel! plate » price 12s. 
aie ROFULA; its Nature, its Prevalence, 
\ its Causes, and the Principles of Treatmeut. * By 
BENJAMIN PuILLips, F.R.S. Assistant Surgeon to the 
Westminster Hospital. 
Now publishing, in Monthly Parts, royal 8vo. with wood- 
cuts and cepperplates ; plain 2s. Gd. coloured 3s. (Parts 
1 to 9 are out,) 
A NATURAL HISTORY 
By G. R. Waternouse, Esq. 0 
KOSMOS; a General Survey of the 
mena of the Universe. By Baron A. Humpoupr. 
1 past 8vo. 10s. 
Second Edition, Amended, 1 vol. 8vo. 18s. 
RURAL ECONOMY, in its relations with Chemistry, 
Physics, and Me‘eorology. By J. B. BoussincauLt, Mem- 
ber of the Institute of France. Translated, with Notes 
London: H. BaiLiiere, Publisher, 219, Regent Street. 


OF THE MAMMALIA. 
{ the British Museum. 

Physical Phano- 

Vol. 
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In a very comprehensive volume of 700 pages, 10s. Gd. 
NDERSON’S GUIDE TO THE HIGH- 
LANDS and ISLANDS OF SCOTLAND, including 
ORKNEY and ZETLAND; descriptive of their Scenery, 
Statistics, Avtiquities, and Natural History; with Nu- 
merous Historical aud Traditional Notices; Map, Tables 
of Distances, Notices of Lanz, and other information for 





Tourists. Second Edition. 
W. Tart, Edinburgh ; Siapxin, Marsua.., and Co. 
London. 


NEW WORK BY DR. CROLY. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vol 
ARSTON; or the Sok! and § 
By the Author of “ Salathiel.” 
** A vigorous tale, full of touching and terribi 
—Literary Gazette. 
“A work of appalling 
Gazette. 


tesman. 








interest.’ 


power.”—Nava! and Military 


“In this admirable work we have the masterpiece of 
one of the master spirits of the age. In no work will be 
found a more splendid gallery of distingui i characters, 





or one 80 ; glorio wusly yet faithfully painted Cheltenhoan 
Examiner. 

“Tbe varicd qualities of this work will insure it a 
wide circle of readers, and we believe alasting popularity. 
The imaginative will esteem it for the romance of its 
fiction; the thoughtful for its sentiments and its prin- 
ciples ; and the men of public life for its copious eloque 
and glowing images.”— Britannia 
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No. 33, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


> OF A CHURCH MISSIONARY IN CANADA. 


On April 30th was published, No. 32, post 8vo. 2s. 
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of “ Letters from the Baltic.” 
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Albemarle Street. 
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A CYCLOPADIA OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


JOHN KITTO, D.D. 
NUMEROUS ABI 
AMERICAN, whose Initials ar 


F.S.A. 


ASSISTED BY 





Editor of “ 
E SCHOLARS AND DIVINES, 
affixed to their reapective « 


rhe Pictorial Bible,” &e. &e. 
BRITISH, CONTINENTAL, 
~ontributions. 


AND 


On no work of this class has there ever been engaged the same ¢ xtensive and disti ngreldhed cooperation ; 


nor hi is any publication of the 





of val ui ible or7qma ll m er, or torn in ,r & ic 
Sacred Writings. Besides May Si 1 Engraving 


presenting La phone ston 


whatever can be more clearly dis 
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| text may be in any degree eluc idated. 


ECHOES FROM THE or Sketches 
of Transatlantic Lif By Captain Levince. 2 vols. 
small Svo. with Ilustrations, 21s. bound. 

11. } 

LEONTINE, an Historical Novel of the French Court. 
By Mrs. Mawerty. 3 vi » | 

THE BOOK OF COSTU IME ; vr Annals ot Fashion } 
in all Countries, from the Earliest l’eriod to the Present 





Time. With between Two and Three Hundred Mustr 


tions, Zls. elegantly bound 
v. 
CAPTAIN O'SULLIVAN. 


ADVENTURES OF By 
W. H. Maxwe.t, Esq. Author of “* Storics of Waterloo,” 
&e. 3 vols. v1. 

A FIFTH EDITION OF THE CRESCENT AND 
THE CROSS. By Evior Waxpunton, Esq. 2 vols 
with Illustrations, 21s. bound. 

HENRY CoLsuan, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 

Street. 


8, New Burlington Street, June 6, 1846. 
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A NEW SERIES OF ORIGINAL LE IRS, UL- 
LUSTRATIVE OF ENGLISH HISTORY 2 vols. 
post 8vo_ with Portraits 

9 
MRS. JAMESON’S MEMOIRS AND ESSAYS ON 


ART, LITERATURE, and _ IAL MORALS. Post 8vo. 


MRS. GORE’'S NEW NOVEL, THE DEBUTANTE; 


or the London Season. 3 vols. 
4. 
THE OccULT ScIENCEs. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF MAGIC, PRODIGLES, and 


APPARENT MIRACLES. From the French. Edited, 


with Notes and Illustrations, by A. J. Tuomson, M.D. 2 
vols. 8vo. (Just ready.) 
MEMOIRS OF A FEMME DE CHAMBRE. By 


the Countess of BLessineron. 3 vols. 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


MR. NEWBY HAS JUST PUBLISHED, 
q ASTERN EUROPE and the EMPEROR 











NICHOLAS, Vol. 3. A Second Edition of Vols. 1 

and 2 now rea 

2. SYBIL LEN? ARD. A Novel. By the Author of 
“The Gambler's Wife,” Ke. 

3. THE RANSOM. A Novel. 3 vols 

4. SOCIAL INFLUENCES. A Novel. 3 vols. 

5. THE OCEAN AND THE DESERT. In 2 vols. 

6. RECOLLECTIONS OF A FRENCH MARCHIO- 
NESS. 2 vols 

7. AMERICA its REALITIES and RESOURCES 
3 vols. 

8. GUIDE to the MEUSE, the MOSELLE, and the 
RHINE. Price 4s. 

70 BE PURLISHED IMMEDIATELY 

1, REVELATIONS OF AUSTRIA. In 2 vols 
Edited by the Author of “ Revelations of Russi &e. 

2. THE POOR COUSIN. A Novel. By the Author 
of “ The Scottish Heiress.” 

3. THE LIFE OF A BEAUTY. A Novel. By the 
Author of “ The Jilt,” &c. 

4. THE THREE STUDENTS OF GRAY’S INN. A 
Novel. 

5. THE TUDOR SISTERS. A Story of National 
Sacrilege. 

6. THE CONQUERORS OF LAHORE. An Ode 


By EDMUND Peet, Esq 
Just published, 14th Edition, 2s. 6d. ; free by post, 3s. 6d. 


MHE SILENT FRIEND on Nervous Debility, 
&e. By R. and L. Perry and Co. Surgeons, 

London. Published by the authors, and sold at their 

residence; also by StRaNnGeE, 21, Paternoster Row. 

The Corpiat Baum of Syriacem isa stimulant and renovator 
fm al! Spasmodic Complaints. Nervous Debility, Indigestion 
Asthma, and Consumption, are gradually and imperceptibly 
removed by its use,and the whole system r »stored toa healthy 
state of organization. Sold in bottles, prise lls. and 335. The 








Concentratep Derersive Essence for remoy ing cutaneous 
eruptions, Scurvy, Serofula, pimples on the e,&c. Prive 
11s. and 33s. per bottle. Preary's Purtryino Sreciric Prius, 


(price 2s. @d., 4s. é¢., and 11s. per box,) for inflammation, Irri 
tation, &c. These P ills are free from mercury and other dele 
teriou, and may be taken without interference with er 
Joss of time from business, and can be relied upon in every in- 
stance. Messrs. Peary and Co. may be consulted at their re 
sidence, 19, Berners Street, Oxford Besty daily from 1} til 2, 
and 5 till 8, on Sundays from 10 till 12; at 106, Duke Street, 
a every Thursday, Friday, and Saturday ; and at No 
0 rect, —_—— > Manchester, op Mondays 
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in 1 vol. imperial 8vo. Second Edition, Enlarged, 


UNIFORMITY OF GAUGE. 


P los 
5s. cloth lettered, 


HISTORY AND PROSPECTS OF 


THE RAILWAY SYSTEM ILLUSTRATED 


By the Evidence 


By Sipney, Author of 


SAMUEL 


given before the Gavag ComMission. 
“ Bristol a Free Port, 


”" &c. With a Map. 


Conients : 


A Brier Uistory or tae Gavce QuestTion—The Mo- 
dern form of Railways originated by George Stephenson 
Uniformity of Gauge* (i. e. of width of each pair of 
rails from each other) required to render railways as free 


as common roads—(Question—shall the Gange be adapted 


to the Engine, or the Engine to the Gange ?— Projection 
or the Broad or Seven feet Gauge on Great Western 
Railway — Robert Stephenson reports against it, to Direc- 


and practical—Con- 


tors of Rail—Objections, theoretical 





sequent abandonment of joint station at Euston Square 
fur the two Companies—Disjunction to be regretted 

Shareholders alarmed by expense of making Great 
Western road onsult Mr. Nicholas Wood and Mr 
Hawkshaw—they report against 7 fect, and in favour of 
4 feet 84 inches.—Intermediate Gange of 5 feet adopted 


by Mr. same Gaugi 


adopted for 


nithwaite for Eastern Countics 
Northern and Eastern by RK. Stephenson to 
preserve waifors Both reduced to prevailing Narrow 
Gauge, with Mr. Braithw approbation to securc 
unmformity with Northern lines—First case of BREAK o1 
GAUGE, on junction of two Railways of different widths, 





ify 
/ 


te’s 






at Gloucester— Evils brought about by Break of Gang« 
Compels a transfer of passeng« rom Broad carriage t« 
Narrow, and from Narrow to mad—like the old stag: 





private carriages 
unpacking of 


ot 
and coal 


compels transter 
of mineral ore 


coach system 
horses and cattle 
merchandise—repacking—difficulty with cattle—break- 
with merchandise—pilferage—injury to coal— delay 
a Break of Gauge a barrier to trade like a 
Customhouse—a tax of time—atax of money—all taxcs 
paid by the Public Sirmingham Manufacturers agitate 
against Break of Gauge—Memorialise the Board of Trade 
—Mr. Wyndham Harding's pamphiet-—-Opinion of—from 
from experience of the two systems—as ar 
eye-witness of the effects of the Break, a competent wit- 
Break, and on comparative value ot 


and expense 












ness on the effects of 

the two Gauges— he prefers Narrow Gauge as being, at 
least, as safe—as speedy— more convenient to commer- 
cial public—cheaper to make and to work—Boakp 0: 


TRADE report in favour of 4 feet 84 inches or Narrow 
Gauge UNIFORMITY OF GAUGE advocated by men 
of all parties in Parliament—Motion for Commission 


to investigate Break and merits of the two systems made, 








by Lord Dalhousie in the L and Mr. Cobden in the 
Commons— Unanimous! i—‘oumissioners report 
in tavour of Unifor y of Gouge and of the NaTionaL (4 
feet 82 inches) GAUGE 


EVIDENC E— Narrow Gauge in Eng- 


ANALYSIS OF 
les to one of Broad Gauge— 


land in prepoertion of nine m 


Narrow Gauze universal—in France—in Belgium—imn 
Branswick—in Saxony—in Bavaria—in Italy—in the 
United States. — Messrs. Braithwaite, Bidder, Fernihough, 


Hawkshaw, Locke, M‘Connel, Rastric k, Stephenson, N. 





Wood, and E. Woods—Enoieers, all in favour of Var- 
row Gauge and Uniformity :—Messrs. Bruyeres, Creed, 
Ellis, Harding, Huish, Hudson, Laws, Sanders—Ram- 
Way Manacers, all in tavour of Narrow Gauge and 
Uniformity ;—Messrs. Bass, Chaplin, Horne, Hayward, 
Jones—C ARRIERS, and Messrs. ywnand Budd-—-WeLsa 
Miners, all in favour of Va Gauge and Uniformity ; 


ve in favour of Na 





—Generals Gordon and Bury« 
nal Uniformity. 


Ir. Isambard Kingdom Brunel, Zagineer of the Great 


Western Railway; Mr. Charles Alexander Saunders, Se- 
eretary of the Great Western Railway; Mr. Seymour 
Clark, Manager ; and Mr. Daniel Gooch, Locomotive Su- 
perintendent of the Grea Raikeay, in favour of 
the Broad Ganve and the Break of Gauge. 


The Report of the Comunissioners, the natural result of 
the evidence—The Railway ¢ , aring House system ex- 
plained. A Great Fact in favour of National Unifor- 
mity—Continental Philosephers, and England's Wealth 
—concluding Remarks—Abridgment of Evidence, ar- 
ranged under separate heads— Narrow Gange Witnesses 

Intermediate Witnesses— Breal Gauge Witnesses, 











Points Established by the Evi¥ence taken before 


to certain districts 


The Bread Gauge only suitable 
Bree ak 


this fact admitted by Brunel—with Broad Gauge 
ot Gauge inevitable—Remedies for Break of Gauge j 
posed by Mr. Brunel—loose boxes— loose bodies to carriages 
narrow carriages to be carried on broad trucks—Pad- 
Loose box system tried on Liver- 
ay—at Bolton—at Erewash 
—at Newcastle on Tyne, always failed in practice—Dad- 
gton lifting machine, a toy—would not answer in 
practice—a narrow carriage on broad trucks would make 
200 per cent dead weight. Evidence overwhelming in 
favour of Narrow Gange and Unitormity—Obstruction, 
such as Break of Gauge, defeats the object of Railways 
and of Roads—continuous traffic. Break of Gauge prevents 
comnpetition—Prorects great lines at publi pense 
obstructs free trade at home—diversity of Gauge con- 
trary to common sense—prejudicial to the ultimate inte- 
rests of the Company employing it—Broad Gauge ap- 
proved by no Engineer in England or America, except 
its projector Mr. Brunel—Narrow Gauge supported by 
all practi al Engineers in the world—A Gauge eleven 
inches and a half narrower than the Narrow Gauge 
found safe, economical, and profitable, between Ghent 
and Antwerp— Narrow Gauge Engines have taken from 
Gloucester loads the Broad Gauge Engines could not 
move— Mr. Brunel admits sixty miles an hour attainable 
with perfect saiety on Narrow Gauge—more than any 
Road will bear, and more than is practically accom- 
plished on any Railway on any Gauge—Mr. Brunel has 
adopted Narrow Gauge on Tall Vale Railway, and on 
Italian Railways. Dead weight on Broad Gauge enor- 
mous—two tons of waste weight to half a ton carried by 
Narrow Gauge—unine passengers in a carriage with se- 
venty-two seats—the result, high fares and change of 
carriages at every Junction. Broad Gauge big trucks— 
no accommodation for farmers—too wide for Mining Lis- 
tricts—local traffic neglected on Broad Gauge lines — 
broad truck requires larger load to fill than small 











pool and Manchester Rai 


















* The National Gauge recommended by the Government Commission is 4 ft. 6} in.—the reed Gauge is 7 feet. 
miles of Narrow or Natioual Gauge, and less than 250 of the Broad or Exceptional Gauge 


Strand ; and VacueEr, Parliament Street. 


at the present time more than 1,900 
London: Epmonps, 154, 


! 


the Gauge Commissianers. 


Stations can supply more men to move than a 
small Station can afford. What should a Railway 
be? powerful, punctual, nomical, and swift—The 
Narrow Gauge can draw a thousand tons of mer- 
chandise — the Narrow Gauge can ran sixty miles 
an hour with passengers—the Narrow Gauge can tra- 
vel through all Mining Districts—the Narrow Gauge 


can carry the largest load Carriers ever send—the Nar- 
row Gauge goods-wagyon, seven feet wide, is wider by 
two feet than the widest waggon used on common roads, 
The Broad Gauge costs more money to make—far more 
to work—far more keep in repair— carries far more 
unprofitable loads in passengers and in goods, and con- 
sequently charges far more for the work done. By the 
Broad Gauge the West of England cut off from the rest 
of England—its loca! traffic undeveloped, its hamlets, its 
agriculturists neglected. Broad Gauge charges exclude 
coal from the West—high price coal excludes steam— 
steam excluded excludes manufactures—Coal and manu- 
factures the wealth of England. 

The Break of Gauge weakens the national defences 
punctual celerity the soul of modern warfare—steam on 
land the true mode of repelling steam on sea. A Break 
of Gauge in military operations equivalent to a ferry. 

THE CARRIERS declare a Break of Gange ruinous 
to their trade. Pickford’s gross receipts nine hundred 
thousand a year. Average detention by Break of Gauge 
at Gloucester four to six hours-—prefer any system to 
breaking bulk. Gauge on Gloucester Line—Extra car- 
riers’ establishment required by Break. With Unifor- 
mity goods would reach Bristol from Birmingham in 
six hours— forty-eight hours required by Break of Gauge. 
Bristol cannot rise as a Port without Uniform Gauge. A 
road Gauge track loaded, requires eight men to move— 
two men could easily move a narrow truck. Moving 
trucks part of a carrier’s expenses. Cheese injured on 
Broad Gauge by excessive we rincumbent weight. Road 
Stations require small truck 


to 
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No. 3. 
Mr. Wakefield to Mr. Gladstone. 
(Alluded to in Nos, 1 and 2.) 


Nayland, Colchester, 2lst January 1816. 


Sin—I have seen a letter of yours, in which ¥ou express yourself 


desirous to be put thoroughly in possession of thy views on the subject 
= New Zealand, and willing to receive 8 communication of them by 
etter. 

In thanking you for this ready compliance with my wish to be 
placed in communication with you, I must bespeak your indulgent 
consideration of the difficulty with which I set about the task of ad- 
dressing you by letter, on the subject of a bitter controversy between 
the Government and the New Zealand Company, without knowing 
anything of your present opinions on the many points in dispute. In 

articular, [ beg of you to excuse that piain-speaking which I might 

ve adopted with less risk of giving offence if I had possessed some 
knowledge of your own views, but which is indispensable to putting 
you thoroughly in possession of mine. And I must further ask you 


to make allowance for the necessity under which I am placed, of 


choosing out of a vast number the topics to be mentioned. I assure 
you, that the rule by which I hope to be guided in this respect, is a 
wish to save your time, by avoiding, as far as possible, the specific 
points of a bygone controversy, and by taking those paths in the laby- 
tinth of subjects into which I imagine that you would probably have 
led a conversation with me. 

Conceiving that your first inquiry might be into the view taken by 
the Company of the arrangement between them and the Government, 
recently made by Mr. John Lefevre, I will begin by stating that they 
have Geers regarded it as a kind of suspension of hostilities, and 
nothing more. As such, it was doubtless very convenient to them ; 
for the pecuniary part of it saved them from bankruptcy. In any 
other point of view it was most unsatisfactory, having been avowedly 
framed, not on the sound principle of adopting a new course so as to 


avoid the decision of questions in dispute, but on that of adhering | 


strictly to whatever the Government had said during the past con- 
troversy. Whilst a manifest consistency was to be preserved with 
previous official decisions, the Company abandoned none of the main 
objects or principles for which they had contended. In reality, there- 
fore, this arrangement left all the main questions unsettled ; it was 
only a method of postponing or suspending those questions for the 
resent accommodation of both parties. That it was regarded in this 
ight by the Government as well as the Company, may, I conceive, be 
safely inferred from the fact, that ever since the arrangement nearly 
all our communications with her Majesty’s Government have taken 
place, though in form through the department to which our affairs 
relate, still, in reality, through a member of another department with 
which we have no proper concern. It was, indeed, a portion of the 
arrangement, and one which we greatly valued for its temporary pur- 
pose, that Mr. Lefevre was to be for a time the real medium of com- 
munication between the Government and the Company. 

In the making of this truce, most of the Directors took little part, 
and all felt less interest. We have never cared for the pecuniary 
wellbeing of the Company except as a means to our public object ; 
and we were prepared to save the Company as an instrument for that 
purpose notwithstanding its bankruptcy. It is right to add, that to 
my knowledge many who are unconnected with the Company, con- 
sider the arrangement in question as an unworthy sacrifice by us of 
the interests of the colony and the public; and there is some reason to 
fear that amongst these will be found the statesman who has most 


(Gratis with THE WeEx’s SPEcTATOR. } 


Grey. 

Dismissing, therefore, Mr. Lefevre’s arrangement, as wholly insuffi- 
cient except for a temporary purpose, I would next observe, (intend- 
ing thereby to brush away tiresome details and matters of past con- 
troversy,) that in my own opinion there is nothing peculiar in the 
miserable issue of New Zealand colonization. In degree there may be 
a peculiarity; but in the quality of disaster I find a close resemblance 
to what has happened in many other cases, Lord Sydenham said that 
it was no wonder the colonists of Canada rebelled. But in Canada, the 
main cause of revolt in old countries was who}ly unknown: every- 
body had always plenty to eat. Lord Sydenham meant that the 
country had been so grossly misgoverned as to drive to desperation a 
people who never feel want. I cannot help agreeing with him on this 
point, at least. Without going into particulars, it may be said that 
till recently there was no government in Canada, but only a perpetual 
conflict between representative institutions and a despotic administra 
tion of them. I have observed that in communities where the natural 
| state is one of rapid progress, where everything isin the course of 
creation or quick exteasion, grievances consist mainly, not of wrongs 
inflicted by the hand of power, but of the things which happen be- 
cause active good government is wanting. Thus the principal griev- 
ance of New Zealand has been the want of a government to give any 
man a title to a single acre of land, whilst colonization on a large 
scale, with a great outlay of capital, was going on for five years. But 
there is not a colony free from serious grievances arising from the want 
of government. I am persuaded that very few of the colonies of England 
would abstain from rebellion, if they were strong enough to be sure 
of success. Canada is now an exception, because she is strong enough 
to rebel with success ; because her past rebellions, and her proximit 
to the United States, have aoeamael for her such a measure of self- 
government as places power for local purposes in her own hands, 
Though the want of active good government is still manifest in every 
township and parish of Canada, the colonists now feel that the re- 
medy is at their own disposal; and if they suffer henceforth, they 
will blame, not the mother-country, but themselves. Their loyal at- 
tachment to the great empire, which all colonists are very proud of 
belonging to, is thus insured. But if, as I am convinced, notwith- 
standing this colonial attribute of loyalty to the empire, our colonies 
in general, and especially such as are formed of the active progressive 
British race, are only deterred from asserting their independence by a 
sense of utter weakness, there must be some general cause of wrong 
and disaster, productive of a general disaffe-tion. This cause has ope- 
rated in the three Australias, Van Diemen’s Land, and South Africa, 
not less grievously than formerly in Canada, and now in New Zea- 
land. The only important difference between the two last cases and 
the others consists of this—that Canada by her rebellions, and New 
Zealand by its Company of public-spirited colonizers in London, made 
their grievances known, whilst those of the other colonies were con- 
|cealed in the obscurity of distance and feebleness. As to Canada 

Lord Durham's mission, and as to New Zealand the Company in 
| London, have resembled (to use a figure of Archbishop Whately’s) 
the sunlight gleaming through some chink into a dark and dusty room, 
and showing in the line of its direction the particles of dust which re- 
/ main elsewhere invisible. It is not because the case of New Zealand 
lis “so very bad,” as people say, that it has occupied so much of the 
| time of Parliament, filled so many Blue-books, and even for a moment 
| placed a strong Ministry in some danger; it is because there was @ 
Company to make that case known here. 5 am ; 
I have no hope of seeing public matters in New Zealand placed on 
a sound footing, I see no prospect of rendering the country fit for the 
progress of a good kind of colonization, so long as the present system 
of government is maintained. ‘Though well acquainted with Go- 
vernor Grey, and disposed to think highly of hun, I have no faith 
in the probability of his success. I believe that the task in which he 
now may be engaged, is more likely to kill him than to bring him any 
leredit. ‘I feel sure that it is not in the power of any man, though his 
authority should be despotic, his abilities preéminent, and his dis- 
‘positions perfect, to govern New Zealand with advantage to the 
people and credit to himself, by means of the present wretched ma~- 
chinery of government. His utmost success would be personal, and 





| would consist of an adroit or fortunate escape from the country. I 
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am satisfied that the governorship of New Zealand will have many 
victims in addition to Captain Hobson and Captain Fitzroy, if the 
system of government remains unchanged. Nor is this opinion by 
any means peculiarly mine. Almost every person of note who took 
part in the discussions last year, condemned that system of govern- 
ment, to which they attributed the misfortunes of the colony far 
more than to the misconduct of any individual. Lord Grey, Lord 
John Russell, and Mr. Ellice on one side of the House of Commons, 
declared loudly for a total change of system. On the other side, Sir 
James Graham zealously endeavoured to substitute for the present 
system one directly opposite to it; and Sir Robert Peel made a 
remarkable declaration of opinion in consonance with the active exer- 
tions of his colleague. No creature attempted to defend the present 
system from this general censure. 

It appears to me that the relations between the Company and your 
Department are as defective in their very basis, as the constitution of 
government for the colony. Colonization is a part, perhaps the most 
important part, of the government of such countries as New Zealand. 
It might not be incorrect to say that government is a part of coloniza- 
tion, but I will adhere to the common terms, By placing colonization 
in one set of hands and leaving all the rest of government in another 
set, a sure provision has been made for collision between the two 
The case resembles what would happen if the several limbs of the 
human body were not impelled by one mind but by several; for you 
can no more separate the impulsion of settling a waste country from 
that of governing the settlers, at least with any hope of a good per- 
formance of either function, than you could walk well if the volition 
which directs both legs were not oneand the same. As the legs would 
inevitably try to go different ways, and thus come to a stand-still, so 
the mere colonizers and non-colonizing rulers of New Zealand have 
necessarily quarrelled, and brought the functions of both to a stop. 
The whole proof might be distinctly set down, were I not fearful of 
wearying you with particulars. I have long been of opinion, there- 
fore, that Lord John Russell's arrangement of the Company’s position 
and functions requires alteration quite as much as the system of 
government apart from colonization. 

Here, if what I have written had been said to you, and you had 
expressed your dissent from it, it would be my business to stop and 
ask pardon for having troubled you in vain. For nothing can be 
plainer than that it would be deceitful as well as idle in me, holding 
the opinions before expressed, to offer you any suggestions founded 
on the principle of reconciling past differences, and leaving untouched 
the system both of colonization and government. I abstain from 
going into matters of past controversy (such as the monstrous choice 
of a seat of government for the Islands), because I believe that if all 
these questions were satisfactorily disposed of by your intelligence 
and sense of justice, others of a no less troublesome kind would 
inevitably grow out of what may be termed the constitutional arrange- 
ments of the Act 3 and 4 Vic., cap. 62, and the Company’s Charter. 

At the same time, however, deeply impressed with the necessity of 
adopting other principles in the government and colonization of New 
Zealand, I endeavour to take a practical view of the difficulties of the 
case ; meaning by a practical view, one which perceives the obstacles 
to making any good permanent arrangement whatever. Amongst 
these I imagine one of the chief to be your unwillingness to adopt 
any measure directly opposed to past decisions of the Government, or 
any proposal which it has specifically rejected. In referring, there- 
fore, to Mr. Charles Buller’s confidential memorandum transmitted to 
Lord Stanley in April last, of which a copy is enclosed, my object 
is not to renew the suggestions which it contained, but to show you 
that when Sir James Graham undertook to mediate between the Go- 
vernment and the Company, we deliberately adopted as a means of 
peace, the course of dismissing the past from our thoughts, and di- 
recting our whole attention to the future. Our object in thus 
abandoning the positions in which events had made us strong, was to 
facilitate a good arrangement; to smooth the way for one by re- 
moving irritating topics ; to make it possible for the Government to 
undo the past without yielding any point in dispute. With the same 
view we also suggested that the adoption of any plan that 
might be agreed upon, should not appear to have been pressed upon 
Government by the Company, but to emanate from authority. Our 
considerate purpose was not appreciated. I revert to it now with the 
same motive as before. 

Instead of asking you to come to a decision against the Government 
on any of the questions still pending, or any of the proposals which 
have been rejected, I would suggest that they be all left undecided 
and even unnoticed. 

Supposing this mode of evading a practical difficulty to be adopted, 
the room for a choice of plans becomes very narrow : for among the 
condemned are comprised those which our ingenuity was not a little 
taxed in framing last year on the principle of not asking the Govern- 
ment to concede any point on which they had insisted. IfI can now 
succeed in another attempt to propose something quite new and yet 
sufficient, it will certainly be for the last time. 

Inasmuch as, by the rule laid down, I am precluded from reverting 
to the plan which we suggested in April last, I will only say of it, 
that its adoption would have been agreeable to the genius of the 
English people (who, said Montesquieu, have alone combined com- 
merce with empire), to very successful practice in the best days of 
English colonization, and to the opinions of the most enlightened 
persons who have recently attended to this subject. Abandoning, 
though with great reluctance, the plan of a Charter of Government 
which would have placed in the hands of the Company all the 
powers requisite for good colonization, and thereby enabled them to 
raise ample funds for every purpose, I am driven to the only alterna- 
tive,—that of abolishing the Company altogether. They must, of 
course, have time for disposing of their property and winding up 
their affairs; but subject to this condition, they would, I believe, 
consent to their own dissolution, if, on the other hand, it were made 
the condition of a plan for the good colonization of New Zealand, 
including government, or its good government including colonization. 
Our honour is deeply pledged to standing by the colonists in their 
distress, and endeavouring to obtain for them some portion of good 
government by means of continually appealing to Parliament: 
under present circumstances, whilst adversity prevails, we should be 





ashamed of giving up and leaving our work a wreck; but if the re. 
tirement of the Company were suggested as part of a good plan for 
accomplishing the work with a view to which we reluctantly be. 
come a joint-stock company, there is not one of us who would ob. 
ject to the arrangement. Nor in saying this, doI attribute to the 
Company any singular disinterestedness ; for that change of system 
as to public matters, of which their retirement should be made acon. 
dition, would secure the shareholders from loss by giving value to 
their now worthless property. 

By what machinery then should the Company’s functions be per- 
formed ? Assuredly their performance should not be intrusted to 
that machinery which everybody condemns as an instrument of Go- 
vernment apart from colonization. There must be a new machinery, 
A Company with a charter of government is given up in deference 
to the past. A suflicient local government without a Company igs 
the only thing that remains. But of what sort?) A general govern. 
ment for the whole colony like that of Canada might, I fear, be 
placed in the list of the plans to which the Government has objected ; 
and I should myself have some objections to it on account of the 
extent and nature of the country, which are such as to render colo- 
nization by means of distinct settlements inevitable. 

As distinct settlements in a country of which the products are uni- 
form can have but little commercial intercourse with each other, and 
as in new colonies there are no ways of communication except those 
which are made for exchange, so Wellington, New Plymouth, and 
Auckland are, as respects intercourse, more distant from each other 
than any one of them is from New South Wales. Wellington, indeed, 
has from the commencement hud more frequent and regular commu- 
nication with London than with Auckland, A general Government 
must reside somewhere; and wherever it resided in New Zealand 
(without supposing it placed in a corner like Auckland), it must more 
or less neglect those settlements which were not in its immediate 
neighbourhood. Such neglect is frightful in Canada, whereof Gaspé 
is one of the distant extremities and has gone without government till 
the people are half savage. This difficulty struck Sir Robert Peel; 
and i think that he suggested a wise method of evading it. Ever 
since that debate, moreover, I have thought that the plan of a govern- 
ment for New Zealand which he then indicated, would be the best, 
all things considered. He said,—‘*t Now with respect to the future 
government of this colony, I must say, that looking at the distance at 
which it is removed from the seat of government at home, and consi- 
dering the great difficulty of issuing orders for its government in this 
country, I am for one strongly inclined to think that a Representative 
Government is suited for the condition of the people of that colony. 
It has not the objections that might be applied to a penal colony; for 
you have at any rate released New Zealand from the evils attendant 
on a penal settlement. Speaking, therefore, on general principles, I 
think the government of that colony, in connection with those imme- 
diately interested in its local prosperity, assigning to them the adminis- 
tration of its affairs, is aform of government well adapted for New 
Zealand. But, considering the extent of the islands, it is no easy 
matter to introduce the principle of representative government, ac- 
cording to the construction we place upon it. It appears to me that 
by far the best plan would be the formation of Municipal Governments, 
with extensive powers of local taxation, and of meeting all local demands. 
In the opinion of Mr. Burke, the form of representative government 
in our North American colonies grew out of these municipal govern- 
ments. In, I think, his letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol, he says,— 
* These Representative Governments in North America have grown 
up I know not how; but there they are. The people who left this 
country left it with those feelings of pride, and of love and attachment 
to liberty, which belong to self-government. They began with mu- 
nicipal institutions. Distance and absence of control gradually nur- 
tured them, so that from small beginnings they grew into representa- 
tive assemblies; and there I find them. I will not inspect them too 
narrowly. I will not inquire tvo close into their establishment. I 
believe they are the natural growth of such institutions; and those 
who have colonies, and especially British colonies, must expect such 
results.” Now Iam strongly inclined to think that the germ of a 
representative government in a colony ought to be in these munici- 
palities, widening their sphere by degrees according as the land be- 
comes settled and peopled, I doubt whether that would not be a 
safer mode than that of establishing among so thin a population a 
representative government that would require the people of Auck- 
land and of Wellington to meet together, separated as they are by 
such a great distance.” 

Iam very glad that Sir Robert Peel quoted Burke; for if he had 
not thus made his own meaning clear, there are persons who, since 
they must bow to the Prime Minister, would not have objected 
directly to municipal government for New Zealand, but, as they 
dislike whatever savours of local self-government for colonies, would 
have asked us to believe that ‘‘ municipal” signifies “for paving and 
lighting.” Unable to resist the principle of local self-government, 
they would limit its application to the business of aldermen and 
common-councilmen in England. But Burke knew that every really 
English colony down to his time had been ruled by a municipal 
government, and that every one of these municipalities performed 
within its own limits the highest public functions. That Sir Robert 
Peel meant government complete in function, though limited as to 
territory, is obvious, from his emphatic approval of ‘ these municipa- 
lities’”’ as mentioned by Burke, trom his proposing to ‘ widen their 
sphere by degrees according as the land becomes settled and peopled,” 
from his saying that they ought to have ‘‘the power of meeting all 
local demands,” and still more (for in ascertaining the import of 
words the circumstantial evidence of their logical connexion is 
stronger than the direct testimony of particular expressions) from his 
suggesting narrowness of territory for each of the several governments 
as the means of enjoying representation without inconvenience. And, 
indeed, the opposite suggestion of giving less function to governments 
which are limited as to territory, for no other purpose but that of 
fitting them to enjoy more, appears so very unreasonable, that I should 
scarcely have noticed it were I not afraid that it may be urged on you 
by persons who would resort to it as a shift for really withholding 
local self-government whilst professing to bestow that inestimable 
boon, 
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I that a municipal government, with functions like those 
of any of the old English colonial municipalities, should be formed for 
each of the present settlements. 

The territory of each municipality should afford a considerable field 
of taxation for the cost of government, without being so large as to 
subject the inhabitants to the inconvenience mentioned by Sir Robert 


As to the remainder of the islands, the sphere of each municipality 
might be gradually enlarged with the progress of settlement and road- 
making; and it would probably be found desirable to erect other 
municipalities in some places where at present there are no settlers. 

Representation should of course be the basis of such municipal 

wernment; but I have no doubt that a qualification franchise far 
ess democratic than that of Canada would be found useful. For 
several reasons, indeed, I should be disposed to make the elective 
franchise what some would call aristocratical. The colonists, whose 

tition to the House of Commons Lord Howick presented last session, 
were of this opinion. I enclose a copy of the document. 

At the same time, the titles of offices and officers in the municipa- 
lities should be as modest as possible. The title of Governor and 
Excellency has turned the head and proved the ruin of many a good 
sort of man. Humble titles, moreover, would have the effect of re- 
ducing salaries to the minimum, and of discouraging among persons 
in office those habits of parade and extravagance which keep the bulk 
of the principal public servants in the Crown colonies in a state 

ing on insolvency, besides setting a mischievous example to the 
colonists. It should never be forgotten that the whole municipal 
government of thirteen English colonies in America, comprising three 
millions of people, cost less than 100,000/. a year. 

The business of disposing of waste land with a view to public pur- 

and especially the constant immigration of labour, should be 
intrusted to each municipality within its own limits; but very strict 
general rules for compelling the municipality to pursue the best mode 
of proceeding in this respect should be laid down by the municipal 
charters. With respect to immigration, I have no doubt that a local 


authority would manage better than any authority here, with the | 


exception always of a Company deeply iaterested in doing the work 
well 


The Constitutional Act of New Zealand, whether an act of Parlia- 
ment or a charter, should also lay down general rules for the guidance 
of the municipalities in every other case requiring uniformity of prac- 
tice, such as the imposition of customs’ duties, or in which the lupe- 
rial Government chooses to insist on adherence to some principle of 
jurisprudence or political economy. 

This act should also distinctly make provision for enabling the 
municipalities to divest themselves of general functions, such as pust- 
office management, and to place the same in the hands of a General 
Government. 

This act should also determine the nature of a General Government 
when formed, and how one should be formed by the municipalities 
when the colonists desired one. I am thus closely pursuing Sir 
Robert Peel's idea of making representative municipalities the germ 
of a General Representative Government. He would have insisted 
on having the whole process defined by the Constitutional Act, had 
he known of a tenth part of the misery which colonists suffer from 
uncertainty as to the future. 

Each settlement should defray the whole cost of its Municipal 
Government. Any help from the mother-country would be hurtful, 
by leading the colonists to depend on an uncertain source of public 
income and to indulge in a profuse expenditure. South Australia, 
Port Phillip, and the New Zealand Company’s settlements show, that 
a new colony whereof the waste land is made to promote immigration, 
may easily defray a moderate but sufficient public expenditure. All 
the municipal governments of colonizing Old England found their 
own public funds. I am sure the present New Zealand settlers, and 
those preparing to settle at Otago, would as cheerfully adopt this 
suggestion as public opinion here would warmly approve of it. 

For the same reasons, when a General Government became ex- 
— its cost should be defrayed by a general taxation of the 

ands. 

The Church which is connected with the State at home cannot | 
extend itself in the colonies without the aid of the State. Other de- | 
nominations can, after a fashion. Good colonization, however, pro- 
ceeding from England, is impossible without certain facilities of | 
colonial Church extension, which the State has not yet afforded, 
There is nothing in which the founders of this colony have been so 
completely balked as in their efforts to send out the Church of Eng- 
land with the English settlers. When we first proposed Episcopacy 
for a scttlement not yet formed, the Archbishop of Canterbury ad- 
mired and speeded our object. But when he had done all he could 
for us, our Episcopal project fell into the hands of the State. Fora 
long while our wish to have Bishops in New Zealand was effectually 
opposed. By dint of perseverance, however, we overcame the oppo- 
sition; and then our very opponents adopted our scheme and under- 
took to carry it out. They have carried it out in such a way that the 
Church of England is the only one for which hardly any provision has 
been made in the three settlements formed by us, and composed 
chiefly of English people; and that all the Episcopacy there is now 
in New Zealand, consists of a single Bishop for a country as large as 
Great Britain, who has resided in a distant corner where there are no 
settlers, and whose place of residence, being the head-quarters of the 
“Church” Mission, is also the head-quarters of the troops engaged 
in warfare with the Natives. This utter perversion of our original 
plan cries aloud for remedy. With respect to the best mode of | 
enabling the Church of England settlers in each municipality to 
Possess the institution of their Church in a complete state, they 
finding all the money, which I am convinced they would readily do, 
I should like to consult Dr. Hinds, the author of the project which 
has been so cruelly marred in the execution. If his matured and 

practical views on this subject were carried out, New Zealand would 
not add to the number of our colonies in which the base spirit of 
money-getting overgrows knowledge, religion, and honour; where 
the inhabitants generally, whatever may be their material prosperity, 
a good deal of resemblance in other respects to those masses of 
Our population at home which have grown up without any sort of in- 





stitutions for moral culture; and to which an English gentleman of 
any refinement cannot emigrate with his family without bitterly re- 
penting of the step. : 2 

I believe, but am not quite sure, that the Crown alone would in 
these days be held incapable of conferring on New Zealand such a 
constituuon of government as I hive sketched; but there can be no 

| doubt that Parliament would pass, without a division, and without 
debate except for the purpose of applauding the Government, a bill 
introduced by yourself for authorizing the Crown to take the neces- 
sary steps. 

What is called the Native question, presents greater difficulties. 

These are at present evaded, not wisely but weakly, by leaving 
everything of moment really unsettled, and professing to believe that 
one Captain Grey will make up for the neglect. It was thus that svc- 
cessive Colonial Ministers destroyed Captain Hobson and Coptoin 
Fitzroy. If the task is too heavy to be undertaken by her Majesty's 
Government, men in the dependent and precarious position of a Co- 
lonial Governor must break down under its weight. Nor does this 
pusillanimous shifting by Strength of responsibility from its own 
shoulders on to those of Weakness, accomplish its object perma- 
nently; it only postpones the evil day when courage must be muse 
tered for a final decision by competent authority. What is even 
worse indeed, in this case, the accumulation of difficulties pending 
indecision, has been such, that the settlement of all Native questions 
by the sword seems not improbable. But if this issue can be averted, 
it will be only by the prompt substitution of a definite policy as 
respects the Natives, for the plan of leaving everything to be decided 
by the chapter of accidents. 

Fortunately, however, with reference to other considerations, this 
previous infirmity of decision leaves the way open for acting deci- 
sively and wisely now. You have not to condemn one policy in order 
to make room for another; for almost no policy, no plan, not evena 
decided opinion has been carried into effect or so much as declared by 
any of your predecessors, With the exception of some of Captain 
Fitzroy’s wildest freaks, there is scarcely anything detinite to be 
undone in order to the doing of something definite. The mass of 
vague, hesitating, inconsistent sayings and doings of successive Admin- 
istrations with regard to the Natives of New Zealand, presents only 
one salient point with which it may be necessary to avoid collision. 
This is the (so-called) Treaty of Waitangi. 

Whoever takes the trouble of examining this transaction will find, 
that it was on our part a fraud on the ignorant Natives and a sham 
towards more intelligent people. The language of one of the parties 
has no words to represent its most important terms. The very ideas 
which those terms convey to our understanding are unknown to the 
other party. A present of blankets, or a musket, for signing without 
understanding, often without hearing, was the general consideration. 
Only a small minority ever signed, and nobody had authority to bind 
others. Most of the Natives never heard of the Treaty till long after 
its completion; and the individwals of a few tribes who were got to sign, 
were so little capable of performing the function imputed to them by 
the act, that their language contained no name for the country of 
which it is said they disposed. When, therefore, we place British 
sovereignty on the basis of Native concession by this Treaty, — when we 
found all the subsequent proceedings of authority on the principle of 
Native consent,—we sow the seed of endless differences between the 
Loca! Government and the Aborigines. But the public here will never 
take the trouble of examining this transaction so as to discover its 
true character, They will not, that is, unless the Government should 
promote and take the lead in the investigation: and this I am pre- 
cluded from suggesting, by a rule before laid down, There it is then, 
this pretended Treaty of Waitangi, invested with the sacred character 
which we attach to treaties properly so called. I suppose that it 
must be respected accordingly, at whatever cost to the Natives, the 
colonists, and the Empire. 

But our utmost respect for the name of treaty does not require that 
we should add whimsical interpretations of a written make-believe to 
the evil of its inherent falsehoods. We need not go out of our way to 
devise meanings which would invest the savages of New Zealand with 
more extensive rights of individual property than ever yet existed in 
any country. Still less is it necessary that we should blot out a very 
important part of the Treaty in order to give to those fanciful interpre- 
tations the most mischievous effect: yet we commit both these follies 
when we assume that unoccupied land was individual property re- 
served to the Natives by the Treaty, and when we set aside that pro- 
vision of the Treaty which precludes the Natives from ceding to any- 
body but the Crown the occupied lands which the Treaty does reserve 
to them as property. The combined operation of these errors is to 
place all the land in New Zealand at the disposal of the Natives fur 
**sale’’ to individuals; in other words, to cast these fine islands, with 
their handful of aboriginal inhabitants, as a prey to the land-sharks, 

In the suggestions, then, whichI am going to offer, the whole Treaty 


| of Waitangi, not a part only,—its plain meaning, not the strange 


interpretations which some haye put on it—will be deemed the basis 
of British sovereignty. 

It appears to me, that the British Government, in attempting to 
compel all the tribes of New Zealand to submit at once to its authority, 
undertakes a task which has become impossible. After all that has 
happened, an army of 20,000 men would hardly sutlice for the pur- 
pose. Itis not a nation with which we have to deal, such as might 
be overcome when its organization was destroyed or its leaders sub- 
dued, but a number of distinct and scattered tribes, each of which 
becomes a distinct enemy, and requires a separate force for its rub- 
jection, whenever our authority crosses its wild independence. With 
a people like the New Zealanders, the conquest of one tribe makes 
little impression on the others, except as it may excite them to fear 
and hate us more. Though Heki should be subdued in the Northern 
peninsula, we may soon have half-a-dozen little wars on hand with 
tribes more numerous and martial than his, if we now insist on giving 
effect to British law all over the islands. Indeed several chiefs at this 
tume defy our authority as openly as Heki does; but are lc* alone at 
present because all our troops are fully engaged in the couiest with 
him. I see no issue to the rude impulse of conquest, which has 
grown out of a policy of shams and whims and false indulgences, 
and childish inconsistencies, but the gradual destruction of the 
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savages whom we have spoiled. The cost of the process, too, will be | sued within the pale of British law, 


immense. Heki alone must have entailed on us a war disbursement 
of four times as much as would suffice for the civil government of all 
the settlements for a year. His is a puny tribe compared with many 
in those parts of the North Island where the population is most dense. 
Are these all to be attacked in turn if they A mer cut down our flag- 
staffs—as they all surely will during the existence of the present gene- 


ration, should we attempt to give force to our laws within their | 


borders? This question leads to the only solution of the difficulty that | 


I am able to discover. 
It strikes me that we ought to abstain for the present from trying 


to enforce British law—from attempting to subdue the Natives to our | 


authority—except in those parts of the country where the acknow- | 
pecially Whites who had committed in the outside territory offences 


ledgment of British authority is essential to the wellbeing of bodies of 
colonists, and in those where at present there are few or no Natives. 
Could I have my own way in this matter, I would let the Natives 
alone for a long while to come, except within the limits of the pro- 

osed Municipalities. There, and there only, I would maintain 

ritish authority against all attack or infringement. Elsewhere I 
would let the Natives follow their own devices. This is a defensive 
policy, which the Municipal Militia would sustain in case of need; a 
comparatively easy task: at any rate, not an impossible one like the 
other. It is further recommended by the consideration that the 
Natives, having plenty of room in which to do as they pleased, would 
probably adopt a defensive policy likewise, and would not think of 
attacking our settlements. ‘They would thus learn, also, by distinc- 
tion and contrast, what British law is,—what are its obligations, and 
what its great advantages in comparison with the insecurity and pre- 
cariousness of savage life. By degrees, many of the outside Natives 
would settle within the pale, knowing and liking the consequences. 
In time, though not generally perhaps during this generation, the pale 
of the settlements would be extended with the understanding consent 
of the outside Natives ; and at last, all New Zealand would be brought, 
by a gradual and gentle process, under the municipal régime. 

Before noticing some possible objections to this scheme, I would 
observe that its adoption would put an end to the make-believe of a 
= enforcement of British law throughout the country; and that 

ritish authority would be more apt to obtain the respect of the 
Natives, if we professed to enforce it in those parts of the country 
only where we could enforce it. There has been no more efficient 
cause of the actual contempt of the Natives for the Queen’s authority, 
than the spectacle of her Government falsely pretending to execute 
an impossible task. 

Nor would it be a slight advantage of the defensive system which 
would suffice for the Municipalities, over the aggressive one which 
the pursuit of a general dominion necessitates, that under the former 
we should never employ Native against Native in military operations, 
except for the purpose of self-defence ; whereas, under the latter, the 
main reliance of the Government in its attempts to subjugate distant 
tribes defying its authority, must be the setting of tribe against tribe 
in active hostility. We are doing this now in Governor Fitzroy’s 
war with Heki. The last attack upon that chiet’s fastness in the 
interior was sustained by a tribe whose aid we purchased ; and the 
habitation of another tribe, in alliance with him, was totally de- 
stroyed by our Native allies. This is obviously only the beginning 
of a mischief which will grow till it brings shame on the very 
name of England, unless it be nipped in the bud. According to the 
a ey scheme nothing of this sort would occur. 

Were it objected to this scheme, that two very different régimes 
for the Queen’s subjects in different parts of one colony would be 
improper, I should first ask, for I am not able to perceive, what 
would be the practical inconvenience of the arrangement? And I 
should then observe, first, that two regimes in different parts of a 
country under one dominion, but inhabited by different races, have 
worked well in several instances; secondly, that Sir Robert Peel 
proposes two régimes in proposing municipal governments of limited 
territory at first, to be afterwards extended ; thirdly, that this plan 
yof two régimes would only take the place of another already in ex- 
stence, viz., that of exceptional laws for the Natives, which the pre- 
ent assertion of British authority all over the islands has suggested, 
notwithstanding its obvious inconveniences ; and, lastly, that the 
plan under notice would be a mode of exceptional laws, with the 
great improvement of assigning different localities to the rule and to 
the exception. 

It is not proposed that British authority should be abandoned, but 


only that its enforcement should be suspended, and that not com- | 


plecsly, outside the Municipalities. The right of the Crown to all 
ands not occupied at the time of the Treaty of Waitangi, together 
with the Crown’s preémptive right of purchase as to lands then 
occupied, should be, not enforced against the outside Natives, but em- 
phatically declared to be reserved for future enforcement ; for other- 
wise the outside lands and Natives would be devoured by the land- 
sharks: whereas few attempts to obtain land from the Natives by 
pretended bargains would be made, if it were certain that all such 
transactions would be ultimately set aside. Let me remark also, that 
though such a law would operate outside the Municipalities, it would 
not be directly upon the Natives, so as to provoke them in their igno- 
rance of its humane purpose, but indirectiy, through its direct opera- 
tion upon the land-shark class, which it is so desirable to paralyze. 
Another possible objection to the scheme may be supposed. It may 
be said that the political economy, so to speak, of the Municipalities 





might be deranged by the lawlessness of the outside country, where | 
Whites might squat and cultivate lands without owning them, and | 


where smuggling into the Municipalities might securely be carried on. 
To this I should reply that, until we shall have performed the now 
impossible task of subjugating the whole of New Zealand to British 


law, there will exist facilities of squatting and smuggling as great as | 


those supposed to arise from establishing two réyimes avowedly ; for 
in fact there are two régimes now, though not avowed,— British law 
where we can enforce it, and lawlessness where we can not. And, 


sequal pndd@r both systems, the temptation would be less under that 
system which distinctly marked out the territorial limits of security 
p property ; because the motive to the pursuit of lawful 
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moreover, euppesing the facilities of squatting and smuggling to be | 


would be so very much stronger, 
Nay, I cannot help thinking that the full warning to colonists, that 
the protection of British law would in no case be extended to them 
against acts of the Natives outside of the Municipalities, would haye 
the effect of almost totally preventing the residence of Whites in the 
outside territory. No colonist of ordinary prudence at least would 
prefer the lawless territory ; and if a lawless class such as now prowl 
about the islands should prefer it, they might be held in check by a 
provision, that offences against British law in the outside territory, if 
committed by Whites, should be punishable within the Municipalities 
whenever the offenders were caught there. Indeed, with the consent 
of the Natives obtained specially on each occasion, we might seize in 
the outside territory White offenders against Municipal law, and eg. 


against a law framed expressly for the defence of the Natives from 
such agressions. And, lastly, supposing for mere argument’s sake 
that both the facility and the motive to squatting and smuggling were 
even greater under two régimes avowed than under the present mode 
of two régimes, still the evil of some derangement of the political 
economy of the Municipalities would be as nothing compared with 
the other class of evils for which the whole plan is designed as a 
remedy. 

Everything should be done to encourage that disposition of the two 
races to amalgamate which was so conspicuous in the Company's 
settlements, and in the destroyed settlement of Kororarika, before a 
colonial government existed. For that the Native race must disappear 
is a decree of nature against which we should contend in vain; but a 
choice is allowed us between two ways of reaching the inevitable con- 
clusion ; we have to choose between amalgamation and extermination, 
The policy of the founders of the colony has always been amalgama- 
tion, that of the missionaries separation of the two races, Mr. Buller 
wrote to Lord Stanley in April last, ‘* The avowed object of the mis- 
sionaries has been to prevent colonization, to preserve the nationality 
of the New Zealanders, to keep them apart from European contact, 
and to maintain their exclusive property in the whole soil of the 
islands. Our system, on the contrary, was to treat the soil as unap- 
propriated wherever it was not in some way occupied, to vindicate to 
the Crown the ownership of all the unoccupied expanse, to encourage 
the settlement of European colonists, and to turn to account those 
p2culiar facilities which the aboriginal race of New Zealand appear to 
possess for intermixture and amalgamation with the European popu- 
lation. ‘These two systems are essentially antagonist. You cannot 
attempt to act upon both without vacillation or inconsistency, so as to 
give either a fairchance. Neither ever has had a fair trial; both de- 
serve it; both might have it in New Zealand, did you confine each to 
its appropriate field.”” Mr. Buller proceeded to show how an appro- 
priate field might be found for the system of separation; but that is 
not my present concern. Here my object is to point out the necessity 
of wholly discarding the separation system within the Municipalities, 

Supposing this intended with a view of giving full effect to the 
system of amalgamation, there should be no exceptional law for 
Natives within the Municipalities. Native Protectors, for example, 
are an exceptional class of officers, whose very appointment suggests 
the idea of a natural hostility between the colonists and Natives; 
whose salary depends on the appearance of a continual necessity for 
their services ; whose importance would cease if the colonists and the 
Natives were excellent friends ; whose every personal motive of the 
selfish kind is engaged to thwart rather than promote that amalgama- 
tion which must abolish Protectors; and whose position not only 
affords them great facilities of wilfully stimulating Native jealousy of 
the intruding race without risk of punishment for such wickedness, 
but also is apt to delude them into the belief that duty requires them 
to warn the ignorance and keep awake the suspicions of the objects of 
their care. Under the present system, indeed, the Native Protectors 
in New Zealand, relying on the support of the missionary societies at 
home, have kept the Local Government in fear and subjection. Were 
there time, Iam sure I could satisfy you that Mr. Clarke, once a 
missionary mechanic, to whom I have forwarded letters from his near 
relatives, servants in this neighbourhood, directed to ‘*’ Squire Clarke,” 
the Chief Protector of Aborigines under Captain Hobson, Mr. Short- 
land, and Captain Fitzroy, has been really Governor of New Zealand 
far more than any of those officers. His power over them was wholly 
derived from a selfish and clever exercise of the Protector’s function, 
The Governor for the time being trembled before him, because, 
being constituted special defender of the Natives, he could ruin his 
Excellency by describing him in this country as a foe to the poor 
Aborigines. The Governors were ruined, indeed, by yielding to Mr. 
Clarke, as they would have been by opposing him; but, to persons of 
their limited vision, the indirect and remote penalty of yielding would 
be imperceptible, whilst the direct and immediate one of opposing was 
plain. At last, however, everybody sees plainly what great evils the 
Protector’s influence in the Government has brought on Governors, 
colonists, and Natives. Without supposing that there will be again 
as bad a case as Mr. Clarke’s, we may be sure of the evil tendency of 
the Protector’s office. The name is agreeable to our benevolence, but 
the thing itself, when examined, is quite at variance with the name. 
Real and lasting protection for the Natives there can be none, but in 
the friendly feelings of the colonists towards them, and in the progress 
of amalgamation. The Protector’s office excites in the colonists un- 
friendly feelings towards the Natives, by assuming their existence, 
and by cultivating Native jealousy of the intruding race ; and it has a 
tendency to impede amalgamation by the grand distinction of races 
which it proclaims and rests upon, by the antagonism of interests 
which it presumes and engenders, and by its collisions as an imperium 
in imperio with the Colonial Government at one time, or its control 
over that Government at another by means of secret influences 16,000 
miles off. The best, the only efficient protection for the feebler race, 
would be one law for both, administered by one set of officers, in that 
spirit of humanity towards the wild man which now pervades British 
society, which is no exclusive attribute of those who parade it most, 
still less of those who trade upon it, and which the colonists of New 
Zealand have conspicuously and uniformly manifested when they were 
left to the operation of its dictates. A homogeneous government, re- 
presenting and giving effect to that sentiment of humanity, and also 
to the deep interest which the colonists would have in the main- 
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tenance of friendship between the races, would be a consistent 

reality of protection: the constituted antagonism of a distinct law 

and officers for each of two races living together, is worse than a sham. 

I also take for granted, that with equality before the law there 
would be an equality of privileges; that within the Municipality, 
Natives would enjoy every right possessed by the colonists; and it is 
certainly most desirable that they should be encouraged and assisted 
to avail themselves of those privileges, by such institutions as schools 
for teaching them the English language, the Company’s plan of 
Native Reserves, and a militia somewhat resembling in character the 
Native military force of the East India Company. Such institutions, 
though special for the Natives, would be amalgamative in principle 
and operation. They might be guaranteed by the municipal charter; 
and the utter wreck of the Company's plan of Native Reserves for 
want of a law to preserve it, suggests that at least this institution for 
the benefit of the Natives should be made secure by a general rule 
amongst those for the disposal of waste land by the Municipalities. I 
dare say that some other provisions (especially with regard to lan- 
guage), for gradually lifting the Natives towards a social equality 
with the colonists, might be suggested and usefully inserted in the 
municipal charters. If they were thus defined by the permanent or 
constitutional law, every colonist would knowingly accept them by 
settling in New Zealand; whilst the vagueness and mutability, which 
have hitherto spoiled good provisions for the Natives when we 
happened to make any, would be avoided, 

‘he objections which I have urged to exceptional laws and officers 
within the Municipalities are not objections to the exceptional régime 
of the outside territory, nor do they apply to that exceptional part of 
the country. There, I think it might be useful to have officers, 
whether or not called Protectors, whose business it should be to 
instruct the Natives in useful arts and the English language, to 
impart to them a knowledge of the Municipal régime, to encourage 
them to settle within and desire the extension of the Municipalities, 
and to assist in securing within the Municipalities the punishment 
of any aggression against them by colonists in the outside territory. 
And further, inasmuch as the ultimate amalgamation of the races is a 
dream, unless the Natives embrace the religion of the superior race, I 
would encourage Christian Missions to the Natives in the outside 
territory as well as within the Municipalities. They would be pro- 
ductive of unmixed good, provided always that land-sharking were 
effectually guarded against; otherwise they would perpetuate that 
great affliction of New Zealand, whereof the foundation was exclu- 
sively laid by missionaries exposed to irresistible temptation. It 
strikes me that a portion of the funds derived from Native Reserves 
— be very suitably set apart for the payment of outside Protectors 
and the promotion of Christian missions: for a Native fund would be 
expended on a most important Native purpose; and the pecuniary 
interest of the whole class of persons whose relations with the Natives 
were the most intimate, would be identified with the progress of colo- 
nization and amalgamation. 

I abstain from troubling you with any suggestions in detail with 
respect to the scheme first mentioned in Mr. Buller’s memorandum of 
April last, for placing the Northern peninsula of the North Island 
under the system of separation or anti-colonization, to be administered 
by persons strongly attached to that system through the instrumen- 
tality of a charter framed for the purpose: but I own that it would be 

eeable to me to see the system fairly tried; I think the mere trial 
of it in that corner of New Zealand might afford a place of refuge for 
Natives of New Zealand whose dislike to amalgamation could not be 
overcome, as well as to the Aborigines of other islands in the Pacific 
already converted to Protestantism, which the modern policy of 
refusing to extend British sovereignty over feeble races that invite it, 
has placed or may place under the, to them, odious dominion of Roman 
Catholic France ; and I fancy the scheme might be put into a form to 
make it agreeable to the great missionary societies here, of whose 
sincere attachment to the anti-colonization principle there cannot be 
a doubt, in spite of the miseries to which it has led when placed in 
collision, as it now is throughout New Zealand, with the principle of 
colonization. Perhaps it is right to add, that this project was men- 
tioned last year to some leading members of the Church Missionary 
Society, in whose minds it appeared to excite a lively interest; but 
that I have since heard of preparations by that society for with- 
drawing its mission from New Zealand. 

Recurring, for a moment, to the two main features of my general 

lan,—limited Municipal districts for the colonists, and corresponding 
imits to the present enforcement of British law upon the Natives,— 
I venture to hope that you may ultimately deem the whole a harmo- 
nious combination of means for putting an end to the many false 
eg arse of which New Zealand is now the theatre, and, above all, 
or bringing the business of governing both races within manageable 
compass. 

Nevertheless, I submit these suggestions to you with a conscious- 
ness of their imperfect development, and of omissions that must be 
supplied if you should entertain them as the rough outline of a heal- 
ing measure. I anticipate objections; though not without a hope 
that they may be susceptible of removal by further reflection on your 
pert, or by modifications or improvements of the plan, to be suggested 

yourself. But I cannot conclude without saying, that this exercise 
of my invention has been directed by an anxious wish, unencumbered 
by any merely personal motive, to discover such a mode of retrieving 
past errors and providing well for the future, as might suitably be 
Proposed to Parliament by yourself, and would be received, if so 
recommended, with a general approbation, 

In conclusion I am desirous of saying, that this letter has been 
Written without the knowledge of any of my colleagues in the New 
Zealand Company, but that I purpose giving them a copy of it. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
E, G. Wakerre.p, 

The Right Honourable William E. Gladstone, &e., &e. 





No. 4. 
Lord Lyttelton to Mr. Young. 
Downing Street, 13th March 1846, 
(Enclosing a Despatch from Governor Fitzroy, respecting difficulties 
Anticipated in locating settlers at Otago.) 


No. 5. 
Lord Lyttelton to the Secretary of the Company. 
Downing Street, 2let March 1846, 
(Respecting relief to be afforded to the Company from the con- 
sequences of Deeds of Grant executed by Governor Fitzroy.) 





No, 6, 
The Secretary of the Company to Mr. Gladstone. 
New Zealand House, 2nd April 1846, 

Sm-—lI have had the honour to receive and lay before the Directors 
of the New Zealand Company two letters from Lord Lyttelton,—the 
one dated the 13th of March, enclosing a copy of a despatch relative 
to difficulties anticipated in the locating of settlers at Otago,—and 
the other dated the 21st of March, on the relief to be afforded to the 
Company from the consequences of the Deeds of Grant executed by 
Captain Fitzroy. 

On proceeding to consider these documents, the Directors became 
early impressed with the conviction that it would be a mere waste of 
time and labour to attempt to devise expedients for the purpose of 
remedying this or that particular act of impolicy or injustice, or of 
removing this or that impediment to the efficient colonization of New 
Zealand; and that it would be the easiest as well as the most effective 
course to take immediately large and comprehensive measures, for 
correcting at once the evils which have deformed the past administra- 
tion of that colony, and for providing for its future good government. 

They appointed, therefore, a Special Committee of their members 
to consider the means by which these ends could be best attained, 
more especially the detailed plan which, at your suggestion, had 
been prepared by Mr. Wakefield. The Committee agreed yesterday 
upon the Report which they should present; and this having been 
this day adopted by the Court, I am instructed to lose no time in 
transmitting to you the accompanying copy, with an earnest request 
that it may obtain your immediate consideration. 

I have the honour to be, &c., 
T. C, Hartnotoy, 

The Right Hon, W. E. Gladstone, &c., &e., Xe, 

(Enclosed in No. 6.) 

Report presented to the Court of Directors by the Special Committee ap- 
pointed to peruse and consider the Detailed Plan proposed by Mr. Waxe- 
field, 

The various questions referred to your Committee comprise all 
those which are of the most immediate and permanent interest both 
to the colony and to the Company. ‘The correspondence between the 
Colonial Office and the Company has brought before us particular 
consequences of the late Governor's grievous mismanagement of every 
question affecting the Natives and the disposal of the waste lands. 
It is matter of the greatest regret that while in this country her Ma- 
jesty’s Government was showing a sincere disposition to correct the 
policy which had proved so disastrous, and to heal the dissensions to 
which it had necessarily given rise, the Governor of New Zealand has 
been taking steps which can only add to the previous causes of irrita- 
tion and confusion, unless they are promptly reversed by the superior 
authority at home. At the same time Mr. Wakefield’s very interest- 
ing letter to Mr. Secretary Gladstone has brought under our notice a 
large and well-considered scheme for the future government of New 
Zealand, having for its aim the providing for that colony institutions 
which shall guard against the repetition of such errors as have 
hitherto marred its progress, and shall lay the foundation of a steady 
development of its resources. 

It is most fortunate, in our opinion, that these two subjects have 
been brought under view simultaneously, The contemplation of the 
present results of past impolicy cannot fail to exercise a salutary in- 
fluence on the construction of a policy for the future. The principles 
on which it is deemed wise to act hereafter, determine the nature of 
the remedy which we must endeavour to apply to those disorders 
which are consequent on past violation of those principles; and 
while we are endeavouring to frame the machinery by which new in- 
stitutions are to be established and worked, it will probably be easy 
to extend its operation to a rectification of the evils which require 
immediate attention. For these reasons we think it fortunate that 
we are able to consider these questions in connection with each other. 
And though it is undoubtedly to be regretted that a single oppor- 
tunity should have been lost for transmitting to New Zealand some 
satisfactory information on the points which must occasion to the 
colonists so much anxiety, it may hereafter not be matter of sorrow 
that the unavoidable delay which has occurred should have afforded 
ample time for the full consideration of the great questions affecting 
future as well as present interests, and enabled us to suggest means 
by which the establishment of good institutions may be made to 
include a remedy for temporary evils. . 

It is with great satisfaction that we find that renewed consideration 
of the suggestions contained in Mr. Wakefield’s letter to Mr. Secretary 
Gladstone enables us to repeat that adoption of its general principles 
which we have thought right to express in the name of the Company. 
It has been our business to endeavour to embody those principles in 
practical suggestions. It will be found, we hope, that, in the perform- 
ance of this task, it has been our sincere and constant aim to suggest 
such a scheme as we have every reason to believe that her Majesty's 
Government, as well as this Company, may adopt with perfect con- 
sistency and propriety. The interests of the colony demand the adoption 
of prompt measures as well as of sound principles. The time is past in 
which we could treat the Islands of New Zealand as a field in which a 
perfectly free scope existed for the application of the soundest theory of 
colonization. Unfortunately, past proceedings have been too little 
based on such principles. These proceedings have, however, given a 
character to our policy with respect to that colony, which it is impos- 
sible to change entirely without a prejudicial interference with rights 
which have been called into existence, and expectations created by the 
solemn acts of Government. The policy of her Majesty's Ministers, 
with respect to many important points, has been determined by 
measures which it is now impossible to recall, and by public declara~ 
tions which speak a settled determination. 





It has been with sincere satisfaction that we have found, on a full 
consideration of the subject with reference to such limitations on the 
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freedom of our speculations, that the difficulties undoubtedly created 
by past acts present no insuperable obstacles; and that the views 
indicated by her Majesty’s Ministers are not such that we need at all 
despair of making them the basis of a sound and restorative policy. 
On these, therefore, we have proceeded as the basis of our suggestions, 
and we have endeavoured to embody in our plan the views as well of 
her Majesty’s Ministers as of the Company. But upon this basis, 
thus prescribed to us by circumstances, we have thought it our duty 
to construct on none but what our judgment and experience have 
induced us to regard as the soundest principles. We have availed 
ourselves to the utmost of Mr. Gladstone’s very handsome permission 
to consider ourselves perfectly unfettered in the suggestion of any 
measures which may appear to us to be the best that can be con- 
structed on the basis thus assumed by us. We think that the end in 
view may best be attained by a perfectly frank statement of our 
opinions on the nature and causes of the evils that demand a remedy, 
and by the proposal of the best remedy that suggests itself to us, 
without any compromise of these great principles of colonization, to 
any deviation from which it would be neither wise nor honest in us to 
consent. 

In looking back on the past history of New Zealand, since its re- 
cognition as a portion of the British Empire, it is not difficult in our 
Opinion to discover the main causes of existing evils. The first and 
capital error has been the absence of any provision for self-government 
of the colonists by free institutions. The disregard that has been 
shown to that course of colonization which is indicated by convenience 
in a country like New Zealand, the attempts to concentrate settlements 
in unsuitable localities, and to govern scattered communities from a 
single and most ineligible point, are all parts of the vicious system 
which attempts to apply to Englishmen settling in a new country, 
despotic mstitutions repugnant to their feelings, and especially un- 
suitable to the wants and position ofa new society. ‘To provide a 
sufficient remedy for this evil has been the first object of Mr. Wake- 
field’s suggestions. Fortunately, it is a point on which we necd use 





prices for their lands, and the general expectation of submission to 
their menaces, which the weakness of the first Governors of New 
Zealand has created in the minds of the Natives, the outrages that 
have excited the insolence of one and the animosity of the other race 
and the recent warfare with Heki, have produced such relations 
between the two races, as it is very improbable we shall speedily 
reinvest with a friendly character. We have so mismanaged the 
Natives hitherto that we must abandon the hope of conferring on 
them the benefits of civilization, which a wise policy might have 
insured. Our only resource, for the present, is to leave the Natives 
as much as possible to themselves. The sovereignty which they repu- 
diate should be but nominally imposed. Let them retain their laws 
and customs,—deal with one another as they please,—keep the land 
for which they stickle so tenacious!y,—and repel the White men whom 
they regard with suspicion. Let them remain apart from us until 
they feel the want of our authority and seek the protection of our 
laws,—until they invite our interference for the suppression of integ- 
tine feuds,—until they seek the benefit of intercourse with the White 
man,—and until they offer him their land for what it is worth, and 
respect the contracts which they make for the disposal of it, 
Fortunately, the parts of New Zealand which have never been 
affected by the Treaty of Waitangi, or in which the Native titles have 
been extinguished, are sufliciently extensive to offer an ample field for 
our colonization during the interval. Circumstances have rendered 
separation perfectly possible. We have only to leave the Natives 
undisturbed in the Northern and middle parts of the Northern Island, 
and to form our settlements in the neighbourhood either of New Ply- 
mouth or of Wellingten, or in the Middle and Stewart's Islands, the 
whole extent of which is unencumbered by the presence or claims of 
Native trikes. This, then, appears to us to be the first rule which 


| should be laid down for the government of New Zealand, and imme- 


no argument to enforce the necessity or prove the propriety of the | 


suggestions which we shall make in conformity with his, ‘The evil 
has been promptly and fully admitted: a sufficient remedy has been 
unhesitatingly promised. The plan which we propose for the govern- 
ment of New Zealand by municipal institutions commencing with the 


origin of every settlement, and subordinate to a general representa- | 


tive government, in which their powers, at first large, are to merge as 
soon as may be found expedient, was, in fact, suggested by the Head 


of the present Government in the course of last year’s debates. In | 
proposing the details of a scheme based on such a principle, we | 


believe that we are doing no more than aiding her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to carry into effect their own general views on the subject. 
Little inferior in importance to this error have been the other two 
which we shall class with it among the capital errors that have led to 
the disasters of New Zealand, ‘These are what we shall designate as 
the unwise policy pursued in our relations with the aboriginal inha- 


bitants of the country, and the system pursued with respect to the | 
| a provision it is really useless to act on sound principles in any part 


| of New Zealand. 


disposal of the waste lands. 

The tirst of these topics opens a large field for our consideration. 
From first to last our policy with regard to the Natives has been 
erroneous; and every disaster that has fallen on New Zealand has 
been in some measure traceable to this error. 

It would be affectation were we to pass over this subject without 
alluding to what we have always regarded as the great original error 


diately carried into action. Our quarrels with Heki and the other 
chiefs of the North should be arranged as quickly as possible ; our 
settlements withdrawn from the North, and the settlers compensated 
for the losses occasioned by the change ; and all our efforts concen- 
trated in the colonization of Cook’s Strait and the Middle Island, 
While this decided change in our policy is made with respect to 
the locality of our settlement, it is equally necessary that a change as 
great should be promptly made and steadily enforced in our policy 
with respect to the disposal of the waste lands, We are happy to 
learn that Mr. Gladstone seems to be very thoroughly imbued with 
the important truth, that a sound system in the disposal of the waste 
lands must be the foundation of all successful colonization. It is not 
enough, however, that Government should itself act on correct princi- 
ples with respect to those lands which it may possess in New Zealand; 


| that it should aet on a fixed rule of not allowing them to be disposed 


in our relations with the Natives—we mean the Treaty of Waitangi. | 


It is not, however, our intention at present to discuss that treaty or 
urge the Government to set it aside. 


ulous maintenance and observance of that compact. And without 


We understand that her Ma- | 
jesty’s Ministers deem the honour of the Crown pledged to the seru- | 
| minal consideration. 


in the slightest having faltered in our conviction of the exceeding im- 


policy of entering into any such engagements with the Natives,—and 
without having at all abandoned the opinion that they might in all 
fairness and safety have tilla recent period been set aside as worthless 
and prejudicial to all parties,—we are not unwilling to admit that it 
is now too late to apply that summary remedy to the evils resulting 
from the treaty. We are content that the treaty should be held to be 
in force wherever it legitimately extends. The interpretation which 
the Government has publicly put upon the claus«, which recognizes 
the Native rights in land, must still be maintained. But the more 
readily that we make these admissions, the more necessary is it to 
insist that the treaty should neither be extended beyond its original 
scope nor partially enforced. We must view such a recognition of 
Native property in land as is asserted to be contained in the treaty as 
rendering that treaty a bar to sound colonization wherever its opera- 
tion extends. The country subject to the treaty is no country for us 
to attempt at present to settle. It would obviously, therefore, be the 


height of impolicy to put any fanciful construction on the treaty | 


which should extend its provisions to any portion of New Zealand 
which was not originally included in it. It should be at onee settled 
that the treaty has force nowhere but in the Northern Island. Itmay 
be a question how far it should be recognized as extending over more 
than a portion even of thatisland. If we submit to these great in- 
conveniences of the treaty, we are bound in justice as well to Natives 
as to settlers to insist on adherence to other stipulations which were 
inserted with a view of protecting the interests of colonization. Her 
Majesty's right of preémption must be enforced no less strictly than 
the proprietary rights of the Natives. And all our schemes of colo- 
nization should be framed with a view of directing the course of 
European settlement as much as possible in the first instance to those 
portions of New Zealand in which the treaty presents no obstacle to 
the best mode of dealing with the waste lands. 

Other considerations render it advisable that the reeognized rule of 
our policy with regard to New Zealand should be for some time to 
keep European settlers as much as possible from all contact with the 
Natives. It was on such a policy that the Company commenced its 
operations. For, though we then deemed it possible to rely on the 
friendly dispositions of the Natives, and secure the speedy union and 
eventual amalgamation of the two races when brought in contact, we 
deemed it prudent to refrain from planting our settlements in the 
midst of large maegses of the Natives. Experience has unhappily 
proved the wisdom of our fears, The extravagant hopes of undue 


of except by sale for an adequate price, and with a view of expending 
the proceeds in promoting emigration. It is also essential that it 
should peremptorily prohibit White men from purchasing waste lands 
within the limits of a colony from any but itself, or those whom it 
may please to constitute as its agents for the purpose. Without such 


The good system of the Government in one part 
would be neutralized by the bad system which would infallibly, 
immediately, and extensively establish itself in any part in which 
White men should be allowed to make their own bargains with the 
Natives. It would be useless to destroy the trade of the land-shark 
in two-thirds of New Zealand, while the remaining third was left an 
open field for its unchecked and profitable exercise. Even with all 
the advantages of law and order in our regular settlements, it would 
be impossible to obtain a sufficient price forthe waste lands within 
them while large tracts at a little distance might be secured for a no- 
Land-sharking in New Zealand must be 
peremptorily extinguished, and rendered impossible for the future. 
With a view to this, the fixst step to be taken is, that the Crown, or 
rather the Imperial Legislature, should deelare utterly invalid all 
future purchases from the Natives, except those made by the Crown 


| or under its authority. That clause of the Treaty of Waitangi which 








secures the Crown the sole right of préemption from the Natives 
should be openly and steadily enforced. 

But the experience of all new countries shows that it is necessary to 
provide the most stringent precautions against the violation of the 
Government's rights of property in land. In the United States, in 
Canada, in New South Wales, the Government has reserved to itself 
the sole right of disposing of the waste lands; and no valid title to 
such land can emanate except from its grant. And yet in all these 
countries, the enterprise of the speculater outstrips the march of re- 
gular settlement. Flocks and herds are driven beyond the limits 
assigned by Government; buildings are erected ; the forest is cleared ; 
and farms are gradually established in the unauthorized territory. A 
large influx of irregular occupation is permitted, and goes on, The 
consequence is that when the Government determines on extending 
the limits of settlement, its surveyors find the best portions of the 
new territory occupied, and vested interests estabiished. ‘The squat- 
ters themselves are numerous; a kind of equity is pleaded in their 
behalf in consideration of the results of their labour and the con- 
nivance of the Government; and this squatting interest is found to 
have so extended its relations as to have created for itself a powerful 
sympathy in the rest of the community. In every instance, both in 
the United States and in our Colonies, this squatting interest has 
been found too powerful to be disregarded ; a compromise which ge- 
nerally amounts to something like an entire concession of the rights 
of the Crown and the interests of the public is effected; and the 
sanction of law is given to the rights acquired in defiance of law and 
public policy. 

Now, in the case of New Zealand, it is of essential importance that 
no such squaiting interest should be allowed to take root in that 
large proportion of the country which it is proposed to leave to the 
Natives. It is important not merely for the permanent interests of 
colonization and for securing the maintenance and success of a sound 
system in the disposal of the waste lands, but it has a character of 
even more immediate necessity in the present state of our relations 
with the Natives, which renders it advisable to keep our settle ents 
in the first instance as far as possible apart from the seats of Native 
population. The policy which dictates that separation will not be 
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carried out by the mere withdrawal of our government, if we still 
@iow our people to go and establish themselves as they choose among 
the Natives. In spite of the hostile feelings excited among the lat- 
ter, and the tenacity with which they insist on their titles to land, 
they have experienced enongh of the immediate profits of European 
intercourse, to make it very certain that they will soon be eager for 
its continuance. When they find that the Government has no inclina- 


tion to purchase their land, they will let the White man have it cheap | 


enough. They will tempt him by fair promises, kind acts, and good 
bargains. White men will be induced to settle among the Natives 
@nd acquire property under their laws. Then will follow the 
tisual causes of dissension. Wars between the tribes will occur, and 
the White settler’s property will be destroyed or taken by a hostile 
tribe. Or the vender will deny his bargain: the White man will be 
dispossessed, very possibly massacred. ‘The feelings of the colonial 
community will be excited in behalf of the sufferers; a ery will be 
faised that the British Government must not allow its White subjects 
to be robbed and massacred by another portion of its subjects while 
following a lawful occupation in British territory ; and in the end the 
Government will be obliged to interfere and renew hostilities with 
the Natives. Or, what is quite as possible, the aggression will com- 
Mence on the side of lawless and rapacious settlers, who, wishing to 
get more than their right, will take advantage of their numbers and 
courage, and oppress their uncivilized hosts. Or, if their own strength 
Be insufficient, will not find it difficult to excite hostilities between 
Native and Native, aid one party or the other, and make one tribe the 
instrument of its rapacious projects against another. ‘These intestine 
disturbances and this oppression of the weaker race will excite the 
fears or sympathies of the prudent and humane; and the interference 
of the Government will again be rendered necessary. 

Such mischiefs it appears to us that nothing will effectually pre- 
vent, short of the adoption of the most stringent precautions to 
fender the separation of the two races complete in those portions of 
New Zealand which it is our policy to leave under the practical 
dominion of the Natives. Nor do we see any mode less stringent for 
attaining this end, than the adoption in New Zealand of a regulation 
similar to that which the East India Company enforced till a very late 
period, in its territories, for the purpose of preventing the settlement 
of Whites among the Native population. In conformity with that 


dent we think that it would be advisable as a general rule, to | 


prevent the residence of White persons in any place beyond the limits 
marked out for British settlement. It would not be desirable un- 
doubtedly to destroy the establishments of whalers or sawyers, which 
it has been found advantageous to form on some spots of those por- 
tions of the coast which would be left to the Natives; still less would 
we wish to throw any obstacles in the way of establishing missions 
among the tribes. But these cases might be provided tor by em- 
powering the Crown to grant licences for residence in the Native 
territory in conformity with the precedent set by the East India 


Company. And in no case should it be permitted to anyone to make | 


any contract for the acquisition of land outside the limits of British 
settlement. The residing in any other part of New Zealand and 
purchasing therein any land or interest in land should be made 
punishable offences. 

The enforcement of these principles would no doubt find a serious 
obstacle in the existence of individual rights already acquired under 

mts from preceding Governors, and purchases effected under 
aptain Fitzroy’s proclamations. If we wish to do any good in New 
Zealand, we are firmly convinced that the Government must begin by 
peremptorily setting aside every such grant or purchase. With 
respect to Captain Fitzroy’s proclamations, no great amount of con- 
sideration can be claimed for those who chose to take advantage of 
proceedings so palpably contrary to the Governor's instructions, to 
the policy of our Government, and, we believe, to the very letter of 
the law. But still, as the primary offence and cause of mischief 
originated with the Governor, it would be right to take care that the 
purchasers were not losers by a proceeding by which we would not 
atlow them to be gainers. ‘They would have no right to complain if 
they received back the purchase-money paid by them. The same 
tule we would apply to those who would by the proposed regulation 
be prohibited from holding the lands which they may have acquired 
under grants in the Native territory. Their original acquisitions 
are undoubtedly not open to the objections which we have urged 
against those effected under Captain Fitzroy’s proclamations. But 
there is a limit to the power and, consequently, to the duty of Go- 
vernment to execute its engagements in a country like New Zea- 
land. No man has a right to call upon the Government to main- 
tain a sanguinary and mischievous war, to incur the risk of a constant 
repetition of outrages and hostilities, and to mara sound colonial 
policy, in order to put or keep him in possession of particular portions 
of land. Here, as in a hundred cases of every-day occurrence, indi- 
Vidual convenience must be sacrificed to the public good; the indivi- 
dual being contented with a compensation equivalent to the pecuniary 
worth of the sacrifice imp»sed on him. ‘The compensation for the 
Original purchase-money and subsequent outlay should in the case of 
such grantees be liberally awarded. However liberally, and to what- 
ever extent, we have no fear that the compensation tlrus allotted 
Would be at all equal to the amount which must be wasted in war, 
Were we to persist in maintaining possession of all the lands hitherto 
granted in the midst of powerful and turbulent tribes. 

Having thus laid down at considerable, but, we trust, not unneces- 
sary length, the principles on which we believe that her Majesty's 
Government must proceed in order to establish a satisfactory state of 
things in New Zealand, we need not give any very detailed exposition 
ef our reasons for the various measures which we shou!d propose for 
adoption. The ground for many of them will be found in the pre- 
ceding statement of our views; and others seem to us sutficiently re- 
commended by the reasons stated in Mr. Wakefield's letter. Without 
entering into very minute details, it will be sufficient if at present we 
Content ourselves with laying before you the main provisions of the 
stheme which we would recommend for adoption. 

The principal of these provisions could only derive effect from an 
act of the Imperial Legislature. The first and most essential steps 
to be taken for the rectification of past evils, and the establishment of 
® good system for the future, could only be taken by such an authority. 


| diction. 





| Nor do the circumstances of New Zealand admit of any delay or far- 
| ther delegation to a distant agent of any of the fir8t steps of the reme- 
dial process. ‘The provisions which we shall now proceed to specify 
should at once be embodied in the shape of a bill which ought 
speedily to be Lrought into Parliament. 

The first provision of such an act should be for the formation of 
Municipal Districts of the nature suggested by Mr. Wakefield in con- 
formity with Sir Robert Peel's views. All the country beyond these 
| districts should be included in the general denomination of Outside 
| Territory. 
| The laws of England should be in force in such Municipal Districts, 

as well as any by-laws or ordinances passed by the respective Muni- 

cipal Courts, or by the Gencral Legislature of the Colony, In the 

Outside Territory the laws of England or the Colony should have no 

force unless where it may be specially included in an act of the Ime 

perial or Colonial Legislature. 

Each Municipal District should have its Lieutenant appointed by 
the General Government, to be the head of its Executive, and also its 
local Legislative Body. 

These municipal bodies should elect Representatives to form the 
Representative branch of the General Legislature. The number of 
these Representatives should be in proportion to the population of the 
Municipal Districts. 

The Legislative Bodies of the Municipal Districts should possess 
such powers as the General Legislature might from time to time think 
proper to determine, They should at first have all the powers which 
the General Legislature itself would have. ‘These powers wou'd be 
subsequently restricted as the General Legislature should think pro- 
per. ‘The tendency of things would be to a gradual absorption of mue 
nicipal powers by the General Legislature. But that absorption 
should be general ; whatever powers were left to one Municipal Legis- 
lature should be enjoyed by all. 

The General Legislature should have the power of altering the 
limits of the Municipal Districts, and dividing or enlarging them as it 
might think fit. It should also have the sole powerof managing all re- 
lations with the Outside Territory, and of forming new Municipal 
Districts out of that territory. 

It is not now necessary to discuss more minutely the provisions 
which we should sucgest for the determination of the elective fran- 
chise in the Municipal Districts, the period for which the Municipal 
Legislature should be elected, and various other points which must 
be determined in such an act as that which we contemplate. In 
like manner we would for the present postpone any specitic sugges- 
tions as to the composition of the General Legislature of the Colony, 
beyond specifying that there should be a Representative branch, and 
that the Representatives should be delegated by the Municipal 
Bodies. Into the diflicult questions connected with the constitution 
of a second Chamber or House in thet Legislature we will not now 
enter. 

The General Legislature should have power to make all laws, and 
exercise all powers, not specifically withheld from it by the act. 

We approve of Mr, Waketield’s suggestion that the colonial con- 
stitution thus created should be liable to revocation at the pleasure 
of the Imperial Parliament. 

It now remains to determine the provisions to be adopted with 
respect to the Outside Territory. The main principle which should 
here guide legislation should be, the exclusion of English law and 
European settlement from the district. The injustice and impolicy 
of imposing on these rude tribes, merely because they have acknow- 
ledged her Majesty's sovereignty, all the obligations and restraints of 
a law repugnant to their habits, and incomprehensible by their under- 
standings, are so obvious, that those who have deemed it right to 
assert a theoretical uniformity of law throughout the whole of New 
Zealand, have had recourse to the expedient of establishing a species 
of exceptional code in favour of the Native race. The effect of this 
double system of law in the same district has been to create un- 
certainty, to perpetuate separation, and to weaken the force of Native 
laws and authorities without imposing the effectual control of our 
own. It would be far better in our judgment, not to pretend to ex- 
tend our laws over a race unprepared to receive them with advantage, 
Whatever Natives may be found within the pale of the Municipal 
Districts we should subject to the laws by which the White inhabitants 
are ruled. No distinction should be recognized between different 
inhabitants of the same territory. The Natives living among British 
colonists should share, without any exception, all their rights and 
franchises, while at the same time they should be in all respects 
subject to the same laws. In the Outside Territory, on the contrary, 
we would leave the Native and the licensed settler subject to Native 
laws and Native rule. As the sphere of our Municipal Districts 
shall be enlarged by the formation of new Districts or the extension 
of these first formed, additional bodies of Natives would gradually 
become subjected to British law. But this would not be until th 
had become familiarized with its principles, and had learned to esti- 
mate the advantages of its protective influences. ‘The desire of 
becoming members of a civilized and orderly community would, in 
all probability, act so strongly on the more intelligent Natives as to 
induce them to court the extension of our rule. And thus, by a sure 
and constant process, we should effect the complete and voluntary 
amalgamation of the races. 

In the Outside Territory we would abolish all semblance of juris- 

It would be advisable to ke: p among the various tribes the 
control of some Agent or Resident, who might watch their movements 
and exercise a superintendence over their condition. The mischievous 
name and office of Protector should be at once abolished. And the 
whole of our relations with the Outside ‘Territory should be plaeed 
under the Governor and General Legislature of the Colony. 

The act, after declaring that no laws in force in the colony should 
have any effect or force in the Outside Territory, except when 
specially named, should go on to provide that it should be a misde- 
meanour for any person not an aboriginal Native of New Zealand to 
make any contract for land therein: that all such contracts should be 
utterly void: and that it should also be a misdemeanour for any 
White person to reside within the Outside Territory without special 
licenee from the Governor and Couneil of the Colony, It should 
declare Captain Fitzroy’s proclamations and all purchases under them 
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null and void: and that the purchasers should receive back the 
amount of their purchase-money, whether paid to the Government or 
the Natives. Another clause should declare void all grants in the 
Outside Territory: the grantees receiving full compensation for all 
outlay in respect thereof. 

These are the main provisions which we would suggest for regu- 
lating the general management of our settlements and the Outside 
Territory. It should, in conformity with Sir Robert Peel’s expressed 
view, be left to the General Legislature to determine the seat of its 
residence. 

But questions of considerable practical importance arise when we 
come to determine, as the act must determine, the number and limits 
of the Municipal Districts to be at first formed. We append to this a 
note by Mr. Wakefield on the boundaries proposed by him for these 
districts, together with a coloured map in which they are marked 
and numbered. 

In this matter we entirely concur with Mr. Wakefield as to the 
districts numbered 1, 2, and 3; except that we would propose that 
the Southern or Stewart's Island be included in No. 1. ‘The whole of 
the Middle and Stewart’s Islands would thus be formed into three 
districts. These districts are no doubt apparently very extensive in 
proportion to the actual settlements therein; and inconveniences 
might possibly arise hereafter from the formation of future settlements 
which it might be inconvenient to unite under the same Municipal 
Government. But the pastoral character which all these settlements 
will, in all probability, at once assume, renders it advisable that the 
settlers should have from the first, ample room for the spreading of 
their flocks and herds within the limits of their own districts. A still 
more weighty reason is derived from the paucity of Natives in these 
districts, and the absence of any difliculties from the Treaty of 
Waitangi. It seems indispensable that no temptations should be 
afforded to Native tribes to migrate into these Islands, in the hope of 
there maintaining an independent existence. We think it advisable, 
therefore, that no Outside Territory should ever be established in 
these Islands; but that the whole of them should be included within 
the three districts marked out, leaving it to the General Government 
to guard against any inconveniences that may hereafter arise from 
their too great extent, by the power which it will always have of sub- 
dividing the districts, and altering their boundaries. The act should 
specifically declare that the Treaty of Waitangi has no force in the 
Middle and stewart’s Islands. 

We agree to the boundaries assigned by Mr. Wakefield to the two 
districts numbered 4 and 5. It is with some regret that we consent 
to place our settlements at Wanganui in the Outside Territory, and to 
the consequent abandonment of them. But we are of opinion that the 
necessity of leaving to the numerous Natives of the interior a free 
access to the sea by their natural highway, the Wanganui river, and 
the probability of constant disputes for the site of the present settle- 
ments, render it advisable that we should at present abandon those 
small establishments, compensating the settlers for their land and 
outlay by money and grants in the Municipal Districts. 

On the same principles which have led us to recommend this sacri- 
fice, we are induced to doubt the policy of forming any such districts 
in the North as those marked 6 and 7 in Mr. Wakefield’s map. The 
motives of the Company may perhaps be doubted when it recom- 
mends the entire abandonment of those settlements which have 
hitherto occupied a position of injurious rivalry to our own. Objec- 
tions may naturally be felt to abandoning to Native and hostile tribes 
the ancient settlement at the Bay of Islands, and the first seat of 
British Government in New Zealand at Auckland. But the attempt 
to maintain settlements at spots so situated in the very heart of the 
most numerous and warlike tribes of New Zealand, seems to us so 
inconsistent with that policy of separating the two races for a while, 
which we deem to be of paramount moment, that we cannot suggest 
80 wide a deviation from our own views of sound policy. It must be 
recollected that Kororarika no longer exists ; that it has been de- 
stroyed by Heki; that it never can be considered in safety, unless its 
former assailants are exterminated ; and that it will always be sub- 
ject to the attacks of a numerous and warlike foe. The settlement of 
Aucklend no doubt still exists. But our advices give us reason to be- 
lieve that it has been abandoned by at least one half of its original 
inhabitants. There may have been some slight progress made in the 
cultivation of the surrounding territory; there may be some hopes of 
lucrative and useful enterprise in the mineral resources of its neigh- 
bourhood. But it must be recollected that the position of Auckland 
is even more precarious than that of Kororarika. It lies in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the Waikatos and other powerful tribes, whose armed 
warriors, to the number of 4,000, were ata day’s notice assembled by 
Captain Fitzroy within sight of its houses. The meeting, then invited 
for friendly purposes, may ere long be renewed for other objects. 
Nothing, indeed, can long guard Auckland against the caprices or 
cupidity of its powerful neighbours, except the constant presence of a 
large military force. Even such a force would not, in all probability, 
for any long time retain the Natives in obedience without being 
obliged to exhibit its powers of repression in sanguinary conflicts. 
And if by such means security could be enjoyed under the protection 
of our guns, cultivation would be confined within their range. On 
the whole it would seem that the cost and mischief of maintaining 
this settlement in such a manner would far exceed that of abandoning 
it for the present, and compensating the existing proprietors. It has 
been suggested that it might be advisable, with a view to our general 
interests in the Pacific and the China Seas, to take advantage of some 
one of the fine harbours in the Northern extremity of New Zealand, 
for the formation of a great naval and military position. The idea is 
one well worthy of the consideration of our Government. But it is 
clear that if such an establishment be projected, it should be made in 
the position most suited to its real purpose, without any reference to 
the choice already made of a seat of government for the Colony. 
It is doubtful whether a much more eligible situation for the pur- 
pose than that of Auckland may not be found. At any rate, this is a 
project which it would be premature to take any steps for carrying 
into effect without much fuller infornjation than is now possessed. 
It would seem to us best to leave it entirely, and in the meantime 
to include in the Outside Territory thé whole of the Northern Island, 
with the exception of the Wellington and New Plymouth districts. 
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We have now gone through the main provisions of a legislative 
measure for placing the affairs of New Zealand on asatisfactory basis 
It would perhaps be advisable that these suggestions should be 
brought under Mr. Gladstone’s attention, so that we may know 
whether he would be inclined to adopt them, or how far he might 
choose to accept them with modifications, before we enter into any 
description of the machinery which it would be necessary to create 
for the purpose of carrying into execution an act in conformity with 
our views. Mr. Gladstone has been good enough to say that it is open 
to us to propose any practical arrangement that we might deem most 
suitable, even though it should have been previously rejected by her 
Majesty’sGovernment. This permission extends even to a renewal 
of our last year’s proposal of investing the Company with the govern. 
ment of New Zealand, under a proprietary charter. If we should 
find Mr. Gladstone now inclined to assent to such a course, we are 
still of opinion that it would be one in every way the most eligible, 
And it would at once provide a very efficient machinery for bringing 
the other portions of the new system into operation. 

If, however, Mr. Gladstone should not be prepared to adopt this 
large scheme, he might be inclined to consider whether it would not 
be advisable to put this Company avowedly in the position in which 


| we believe that it was the intention of her Majesty’s Government 





virtually to place us at the time when Lord John Russell entered into 
the agreement with us and gave us our first charter, He might deem 
it expedient to intrust us with the entire business of colonizing New 
Zealand; and might, with that view, make over to us the whole 
rights of the Crown in the soil of New Zealand. It would of course 
be part of such an arrangement that we should be bound to expend a 
certain portion of the proceeds of our land-sales in emigration, and 
another portion for other public purposes incidental to colonization. 
Our profits might with propriety be limited to a reasonable com- 
mission on our land-sales, and we might be precluded from all other 
speculations. ‘The expense of defraying the requisite compensations 
might also be imposed on us. These are conditions on which we 
might safely and usefully accept such powers under a new charter, 
concurrently with such institutions for the free self-government of the 
colony, and relations with the Natives, as we have indicated above, 
and without which we must frankly say that we can see but little 
security for any enterprise in New Zealand. On such a footing this 
Company might really become an useful instrument of colonization, 
And we own that unless we can be turned to such account we can 
see but little utility to the public in our existence being prolonged ; 
but think it would be far better that Government should on just 
terms put an end to our operations, and take on itself the whole work 
of colonizing New Zealand. 

In the event of Mr. Gladstone’s inclining to the course of confining 
the functions of this Company to the specific objects of effecting 
emigration and disposing of the waste lands, instead of intrusting us 
with the general powers of government, it would be necessary to 
invest some individual specially sent from this country with the 
large powers which would be requisite for bringing the new institu- 
tions of the colony into effective action. We trust that we shall not 
be suspected of intimating any distrust of Captain Grey in suggesting 
that such powers should be intrusted rather to a Special Commissioner 
than to the Governor of New Zealand. We have no ground of objection 
to Captain Grey being selected for the performance of this task, except 
the one fact of his not being in England and never having been here 
since the debates of last year. We think it essential that the task of 
giving the first impulse to new institutions should be intrusted to one 
who is fully cognizant of the circumstances, and fully impressed with 
the spirit, in which they originate. We think it essential that the 
instructions which are really to guide and animate the agent in such 
a task should not be given in the formal shape of despatches written 
by successive Secretaries of State to a distant officer personally un- 
known to those who direct him; but that his course should be im- 
pressed on him by full and frequent personal communications which 
shall leave on the subordinate no doubt as to the spirit and intentions 
of his principal, and enable the latter to satisfy every doubt and clear 
up every misapprehension that might interfere with the most efficient 
realization of his intentions, 

It would be the business of such a Commissioner to settle the 
questions of immediate difficulty, which the Company has thought it 
more immediately its duty recently to bring under Mr. Gladstone’s 
notice. With respect to Captain Fitzroy’s unsatisfactory grant in the 
Nelson settlement there seems to be little difficulty. It is not the 
grant which Lord Stanley undertook that we should have, and we do 
not suppose that Mr. Gladstone can make any difficulty about ful- 
filling Lord Stanley’s engagement with us. Instantly to bring all 
such questions to a satisfactory close would be the first business of a 
Commissioner invested with the powers which we have indicated. 
When her Majesty’s Government, or rather Parliament, shall have 
solemnly notified that the Treaty of Waitangi has no force in the 
Middle Island, no difficulty can arise from Native claims at Nelson or 
Otago ; and a complete grant in both places might forthwith be made. 
With regard to the Municipal Districts of Wellington and New Ply- 
mouth, the first duty of the proposed Commissioner would be to 
mark out such lands in each as are still the property of Natives. Let 
it then be notified to the Natives and the Whites, in conformity with the 
arrangement of August last, that the Crown waives its preémptive 
rights, at any rate within those districts, in favour of the Company. 
And no difficulty will then arise from Native claims in those dis- 
tricts. 

A difficulty of a somewhat more complicated nature is presented 
by the grants which Captain Fitzroy has actually made to Euro- 
peans of some of the most valuable portions of the town of Welling- 
ton. We do not think that it would be difficult to convince Mr. 
Gladstone that these are grants against which he ought, on every 
consideration of justice and policy, to set his face. There never was 
a case of more complete land-sharking than that exhibited in the 
purchases of Messrs. Scott and the other grantees. With no inten- 
tion of embarking their persons or capital in the work of colonization, 
they appear to have simply speculated on the probability that New 
Zealand would hereafter be settled by the labours of others; and to 
have taken means prospectively to acquire a share of the profits to be 
created by the future colonists. For the paltry considerations which 
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satisfied the ignorant Native, they acquired a pretended title to lands 
in a spot which they had the acuteness to foresee would become the 
site of an important settlement. On the land so acquired they never 
expended a farthing of money or an hour's labour ; but let their claim 
lie dormant, and their property unreclaimed, until others gave it a 
yalue. The settlers sent out by the Company brought themselves, 
their families, and their capital to the spot. They cleared the forest, 
established a flourishing town on its site, and gave a value to the 
waste. When they have done all this, the unknown and idle 
claimant steps forth and asserts his pretensions, not to that which he 
affected to purchase, but to that which others have rendered a valu- 
able property. Claim of indefeasible legal right these persons have 
none. Purchases such as theirs have always been held invalid by 
our law and that of every civilized country. They have no claim but 
that which the equity of Government may admit and establish by 
the grant of a legal title. Now, which of these two classes of claim- 
ants is really entitled to a legal title from the equity of Government ? 
The speculating land-shark or the bond fide settler? He whose exer- 
tions were limited to an illusory bargain with the savage, or those 
who covered the barren spot with buildings, and made it part of a 
thriving settlement? We say that the first has no claim, the second 
every claim to the consideration of a just Government. At least 
every claim of the former will be satisfied by a return of his paltry 
outlay. Give him back his keg of gunpowder, or whatever other 
lure he held out to the passions of the savage: give him this, and 
whatever interest he may claim on such principal: and he will have 
no right to complain. But the land, with all its buildings, with all 
the fruits of the labour invested in it, with all its advantages of posi- 
tion, is morally the right of the individua! and the body whose well- 
directed and costly exertions have given it its present worth. 

We are not now pleading for our own pecuniary interests, nor, in- 
deed, for those of the colonists who purchased from us. Our rights in 
respect of such questions between the Company and European com- 

titors are guaranteed by express stipulations in our Agreement with 

rd John Russell; and, however we may have been deprived of the 
benefit of some portion of that arrangement on the ground of its al- 
leged inconsistency with the ‘Treaty of Waitangi, we have never yet 
heard an argument against the right which, as against any but Na- 
tives, is secured to us by its express promise of preference. But the 
question of pecuniary interest is put out of controversy by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s proposal of full compensation to our vendees in case of their 
being dispossessed. There can be no doubt, therefore, of the perfect 
sincerity and disinterestedness with which we contend that Mr. Scott 
and his associates shculd not be allowed to enjoy the reward of specu- 
lations which no wise Government could do otherwise than most 
rigorously discourage. It is in the interest of every aoe that 
should guide our colonization and disposal of waste lands that we 
would implore Mr. Gladstone not to allow the success of these land- 
sharks to exhibit a premium to land-sharking, of which no mere enun- 
ciation of sound principles can counteract the baneful effects. Let the 
original land-sharks of New Zealand be seen in possession of this 
glittering prize, and no laws will counteract the temptation to run the 
risk of violating them for the chances of such a lottery. You may 
hibit purchases from the Natives in the Outside Territory; 
ut, if you let Mr. Scott keep his grant, the land-shark will not hesi- 
tate to risk a few hatchets or barrels of rum in purchasing the choicest 
spots around the sites marked out by nature for some future town or 
fort, trusting that the chapter of accidents may hereafter favour him 
with a weak or vindictive Governor, who, unable to resist his solicita- 
tions, or desirous of thwarting legitimate enterprise, may set aside his 
instructions, bind the Crown by an irrevocable grant, and so give the 
— at least one ample prize for his paltry venture in the specu- 

tion. 

We say, then, that itis a matter of public interest that the grantsin 
question should be annulled. We suspect that her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will find themselves fettered by no legal obligations in doing 
real justice in this matter. Captain Fitzroy’s grants are obviously 
founded on so utter an oblivion of the power vested in him by Or- 
dinances, so palpable a confusion of Mr. Spain’s distinct offices of 
Commissioner and Arbitrator, that we have little doubt that the legal 
advisers of the Crown would hold the grant to be founded on misin- 
formation, and consequently to be void. But, if the grant should be 
held legally valid, this is a case in which, for great considerations of 

ublic policy, the legislative power should be called in to remedy the 
overnor’s misconduct by annulling his mischievous acts, and so doing 
right to the public as well as to the interested parties. 

In closing this Report we must again repeat our opinion that the 
suggestions which we have-made, if they have the good fortune 
to meet with the approbation of the Court, should without delay be 
brought under the notice of the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
It is desirable that the Company should lose no time in ascertaining 
how it stands; and Mr. Gladstone's decision on the points which we 
have brought before you will show on what basis we can hope to co- 
operate with the Government in the colonization of New Zealand. 

Whatever opinions he may have formed, we have reason to believe 
that he has great and just ends in view, and that he will not shrink 
from vigorous and bold exertions for the purpose of attaining them. 
We ourselves, therefore, have not shrunk from suggesting for prompt 
adoption measures of a vigorous and unusual character. The fortunes 
of the Colony can never be retrieved by tardiness or feebleness in the 
remedies to be applied to the results of long mismanagemnt. 

H. A. Acuionsy, Chairman. 
Committee-Room, Ist April 1846. 


(Annexed to No. 6.) 
Explanation of the Map. 

There are very few Natives resident within Nos. 1, 2, 3; the boundaries 
between them are therefore determined by points of latitude and longitude, 
easily ascertained and understood by civilized men, and invariable. 

The boundary between No. 1 and No. 2 is the parallel of South latitude 
44 deg. from the sea on the East coast inland as far as the meridian of 
longitude 171 deg. East of Greenwich ; thence the said meridian of longi- 
tude as far North as the parallel of South latitude 43 deg. 20 min.; and 


"thence the last mentioned parallel of latitude until it reaches the sea on 


the West coast. 








The boundary between No. 2 and No. 3 is the parallel of South latitude 
42 deg. 30 min. from the sea on the East coast inland as far as the meri- 
dian of longitude 172 deg, East of Greenwich; thence the said meridian 
of longitude as far North as the parallel of South latitude 42 deg.; and 
thence the last-mentioned parallel of latitude until it reaches the sea on 
the West coast. 

The Northern boundary of No. 4 is the parallel of South latitude 40 deg. 
from the sea on the East coast inland as far as the highest ridge of a range 
of mountains called Rua Hine ; thence a Straight line to the nearest waters 
that fall into the Rangitikei river; and thence the course of the said Ran- 
gitikei river down to its mouth in Cook’s Strait. 

Here a parullel of latitude is adopted on the Eastern side of the moun- 
tain range, because it has scarcely any resident Natives; but on the Western 
-~ where they are more numerous, a river is adopted as more intelligible 

o them. 

The Southern boundary of No. 6 is the parallel of latitude which passes 
over the summit: of Mount Egmont, from the sea on the West coast 
inland as far as the meridian of longitude 175 deg. East of Greenwich ; 
then along the said meridian of longitude as far North as the river or 
stream which falls into the sea nearest to the South side of the mouth of 
the River Mokau, (or, if the said river or stream Go not cross the said 
meridian of longitude as far as the point on the said meridian of longitude 
nearest to the waters of the said river or stream,) and then along the 
ome of the said river or stream until it reaches the sea on the West 
coast. 

The Southern boundary of No. 6 is the River Waikato, from its mouth 
on the West coast as far as its junction with the River Waipa; thence a 
straight line in the parallel of latitude which passes over the said junction 
as far East as the East bank of the Piako river; thence a straight line to 
the point where a stream called Wai-rere or Wai-riri falls into the Waiho 
or Thames river; thence along the said stream to its most Northerly 
source ; thence a straight line to the nearest source of a stream which falls 
into the sea between Port Tauranga and Mercury Bay ; and along the last- 
mentioned stream to its mouth. 

The boundary between No. 6 and No.7 is a straight line from Cape 
Papai Utu or Bream-tail, on the East coast, to the nearest waters which 
fall into the Otumatea river; and then the said river until it reaches the 
sea in Kaipara Harbour on the West coast. 


No. 7. 
Lord Lyttelton to the Secretary of the Company. 
Downing Street, 30th April 1846. 

Str—I am directed by Mr. Secretary Gladstone to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 2nd instant, covering a Report to the Court 
of Directors of the New Zealand Company from a Committee of that 
body ; which Report has been adopted by the Directors, and is, 
therefore, to be regurded as expressing the sentiments of the Company 
in regard to the affairs of which it treats. 

Before entering upon the principal subject-matter, I am to advert to 
two misapprehensions which appear to have occurred with respect to 
the meaning of Mr. Secvetar é udstone, in his recent communica- 
tions with the Company. e Report speaks of “ Mr, Gladstone’s 
very handsome permission” to the Company “ to consider itself per- 
fectly unfettered in the suggestion of any measures which may appear 
to it to be the best that can be constructed on the basis thus assumed 
by it.””. But Mr. Secretary Gladstone is not aware of having deserved 
the credit thus accorded to him, or of having granted the Company 
permission to recommend anything which the Company would not 
have been fully entitled to recommend without any reference to his 
choice. He conceives that he has done no more than was strictly his 
duty, no more, indeed, than would have been owing in courtesy to 
any competent and credible person, in giving expression to the senti- 
ment that he was desirous of receiving from the Company the freest 
communication of its views, with regard to the interests of the colon 
of New Zealand. Again, towards the close of the Report it is stated, 
with reference to the grants recently passed to Mr. Scott and others, 
at Wellington, that ‘‘ the question of. pecuniary interest’’ is put out of 
controversy by Mr. Gladstone’s proposal of full compensation to “ the 
vendees of the Company in case of their being dispossessed,’’ Mr. 
Gladstone is not aware that he has made any proposal with respect to 
these vendees. He found that it was not open to him to arrive at any 
decisive issue with regard to their case by means of the information he 
had received from the colony, or of the communications of the Com- 
pany. To have expressed the willingness of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to grant compensation if a just claim to it should be proved, 
would have been saying too little and too much ; too little, because it 
would not really have advanced the question in the smallest degree 
towards a settlement; too much, because vague intimations of that 
kind obtruded prematurely into the discussion of a given subject, 
have a natural tendency to excite in the minds of parties expecta- 
tions reaching far beyond their verbal and proper meaning. 

Passing on from these preliminary explanations, I am desired to 
observe to you, that as the Report combines together a great number 
of propositions upon subjects connected, indeed, but yet highly diver- 
sified, and suggests a particular mode of proceeding as the means of 
giving effect to these propositions taken as a whole, so in the reply 
which I now address to you by Mr. Gladstone’s directions, I am to 
request that you will consider her Majesty’s Government by no means 
as pronouncing an opinion upon the merits of each of these sugges- 
tions taken separately. As the Company recommends that an act of 
Parliament should immediately be passed for the purpose of embody- 
ing their entire purport in the law of the land, it is to the question 
thus raised, namely, the question of their adoption immediately with- 
out exception, and in the form of a bill for the sanction of Parliament, 
that Mr. Gladstone has now to reply. His reply, on the part of her 
Majesty’s Government, to this question, must be without doubt or 
hesitation in the negative. But he is most anxious that the point 
really at issue should be apprehended by the Company precisely as it 
is conceived by her Majesty’s Government: for the various recom~ 
mendations contained in the Report appear to her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to be of very various weight and merit. The spirit of many of 
them is in conformity with the general views of the Government: 
there are others to which in different degrees they would hesitate or 
refuse to assent: but the one observation that applies to most of them 
when taken separately, and to all of them when combined together as 
a single and comprehensive project, is this, that her Majesty's Go- 
vernment are not as yet in a condition to arrive at a conclusive judg- 
ment upon them. 
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The Company are aware that at the period of the appointment of 
Captain Grey to the Lieutenant-Governorship of New Zealand, her 
Majesty’s Government found itself to be very imperfectly supplied 
with information respecting the complicated affairs of that colony. 
Whatever defect they then felt has not since been supplied. Her 
Majesty’s Government are in receipt of despatches announcing the 
arrival of Lieutenant-Governor Grey, and extending only a few days 
beyond that event. They, however, convey his first impressions with 
respect to the most urgent of the many questions to which he was 
called upon to address himself, namely, the reéstablishment of per- 
manent tranquillity, and of the public credit and finances of the 
colony. But his attention has been directed by despatches from Lord 
Stanley, of which he then was or would shortly after be in receipt, to 
other matters of which the Report now before Mr, Gladstone treats 
largely, concerning the institutions of New Zealand, the relations of 
the settlers to the Natives, and the interests of the New Zealand 
Company. Even were Mr. Gladstone in no immediate or very early 
expectation of such intelligence from Lieutenant-Governor Grey, as is 
likely to bear materially on the consideration of these important sub- 
jects, he would find it necessary to postpone, until after the receipt of 
that intelligence, the attempt to deal comprehensively and definitively 
with the questions raised in the Report. But, considering that on 
the contrary, he is in expectation of the early arrival of communica- 
tions of this description, he is the more confirmed in the conviction of 
that necessity. He does not, indeed, at all enter upon the question, 
whether he is precluded at the present‘ moment from the considera- 
tion, with a view to immediate and final decision, of each and every 

art of the extended scheme submitted to him by the Company ; but 
aving before him that scheme as a whole, and his position at the 

moment being such as I have described it, he anticipates that the 
Directors will receive with no sentiment of surprise the intimation 
that he must postpone until a more favourable, and, as he hopes, an 
early opportunity, the attempt to weigh, under his official responsi- 


bility, the several suggestions contained in the Report upon their | 


respective merits; and he has no fear of being misunderstood as 
implying an universal disapproval of the views contained in the 
Report, when he desires me to apprize you, with regard to it asa 
whole, that her Majesty’s Government are neither prepared to assent 
to it, nor to entertain it. 

If her Majesty’s Government had judged that the period had arrived 
when they would be prepared to approach the consideration of the 
various exigencics of the affairs ot New Zealand, with a view to 
decision upon them, then they would by no means seek, by alleging 
the impossibility of universal assent, to escape the duty of framing 
their own measures either from the materials afforded by the sugges- 
tions of the Company, or from other materials, as the case might be, 
for the improvement of the condition of that colony. But it would 
manifestly be unwise and improper for her Majesty’s Government to 
solicit the opinion of Parliament, or otherwise to assume the initiative 
with respect to any plan for mecting even a portion of the complicated 
case before them, until they were conscious that they were either in 
the fullest possible, or at least in adequate, possession of the means of 
judgment. At present they have no such sufficiency of materials for 
the comprehensive answer of the question. Yet they by no means 
seck to preclude the discussion of it even at the present time, and 
they are still most willing to receive, either from the Company or from 
others, suggestions which the parties tendering them may consider to 
be useful, and which it will be the duty of her Majesty’s Government 
to adopt, to reject, or to postpone, according as they may find cause 
to approve or to disapprove them, or lastly to judge that they are not 
ripe for examination with a view to settlement. 

I have the honour to be, &c., 
Lyrre.ron. 

T. C. Harirgton, Esq. 





No. 8. 
The Secretary of the Company to Mr. Gladstone. 
New Zealand House, 7th May 1846. 

Sir—The Directors of the New Zealand Company do themselves 
the honour to acknowledge the receipt of Lord Lyttelton’s letter of 
the 30:h of April. They have to thank you for the careful considera- 
tion which they are aware that you have given to the important 
matters submitied by them on the 2nd ultimo, and the communica- 
tion of the decision of her Majesty’s Government thereon, But at 
the same time they instruct me to add, they cannot but feel that the 
adoption of similar views on their own part would involve a delay, 
and include them in a responsibility, which they are extremely un- 
willing to encounter, andin the propriety of which they find it impos- 
sible tor them to acquiesce. 

In order not merely to promote the eventual prosperity of New 
Zealand, but to preserve what has been already effected in its coloniza- 
tion, to prevent destruction of all that has been heretofore expended 
upon it, to protect the properties and lives of the colonists, and per- 
haps to insure the continued existence of the colony which has been 
plant d, it is, in the belief of the Directors, a matter of the utmost 
importance that no further time should be lost in putting an end to 
the destructive warfare which is subsisting between the races, in ad- 
justing the relations between the settlers and the Natives, in deciding 
upon the institutions to be established, and in thereby affording op- 
portunity for the carly and effective colonization of those parts of the 
country which are now lying waste. 

For the attainment of these objects, it appears to them that the 
simplest and most direct course is to carry into effect, by the authority 
of Parliament, the general intentions, with regard to the future insti- 
tutions, which were announced by her Majesty’s Government in the 
course of the debates of last session, together with such a regulation 


of the relations between the colonists and the Natives as has been | 


since suggested by the Directors, and which is rendered necessary by 
the continuance and extension of a most unhappy state of collision. 
The measures necessary for these ends, it further appears to them, are 
isely those on which a sound decision is most likely to be made 

y persons here, whom the inquiries and discussions of the last five 
years have rendered conversant with the past history and present 
state of New Zealand. Little additional light, they apprehend, is 
likely to be thrown upon these points by the first impressions of.a 





new Governor, who, however able and conscientious, must labour 
under the double disadvantage of coming to the investigation 
of them with no practical acquaintance with the colony, and of 
having his mind most anxiously vuccupied with the conduct of 
hostilities and negotiations in that portion of the islands which 
is most distant from the seats of actual colonization. And th 
consider, therefore, that whatever might be the advantage o 
being in possession of Governor Grey’s views, this would be 
far more than countervailed by the evils of the delay, which 
must prolong the suspense of the colonists, continue to prevent all 
colonizing operations in this country, and entail upon the Company a 
mere waste of their own resources, and of the funds which are to be 
advanced to them by her Majesty's Government. 

For the reasons thus detailed,—the necessity for Parliamentary 
interference,—the ability of persons in England to decide on the 
questions which, and which alone, are of fundamental importance,— 
the absence of any necessity for awaiting the opinions of the new 
Governcr,—and the fatal consequences of delay,—the Directors have 
come to the conclusion, that, with all gratitude for the attentive cons 
sideration which you have given to the subject, and without any 
abatement of their confidence in the intentions of her Majesty’s 
Government, it is their duty not to become parties to such a postpone- 
ment as would preclude Parliament from taking advantage of the 
present session to apply an efficient remedy to the evils under which 
New Zealand is suffering. And they propose, accordingly, to bring 
the present state of that colony under the notice of Parliament with 
the least possible delay. 

I have the honour to be, &c., 
T. C, Harineton, 

The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Secretary of State 

for the Colonies, &e., &c., &e. 


No. 9. 
The Secretary of the Company to Mr. Gladstone, 
. , a New Zealand House, 7th May 1846, 
(Enclosing the Petition from the Southern Settlements, No. 10,) 


No. 10. 
(Enclosed in No. 9.) 
Petition to Parliament from the Inhabitants of the Southern Settlements of 
New Zealand. 

[It has been found necessary to abbreviate the statements of the original Petition 
in parts, to bring it within the limits of the present publication: the connecting 
lines, substituted for the longer passages omitted, are printed within brackets. The 
original had also very elaborate marginal notes of classification and reference to 
authorities. } 


“To the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland in Parliament assembled, 


| “ The humble Petition of the undersigned Inhabitants of the Settle- 











ments of Wellington, Nelson, New Plymouth, and Wanganui, in the Co- 

lony of New Zealand, showeth— 

‘¢ That it is with sincere regret vour petitioners feel themselves under 
the necessity of anxiously soliciting the attention of your Honourable 
House to the state of affairs in this colony. 

‘“« That those affairs are in such a condition, that, if not speedily re- 
medied, the result must be general ruin. That the Colonial treasury is 
encumbered with debt; the revenue rapidly diminishing ; the currency 
deranged and vitiated. That all commercial and agricultural operations 
are checked and impeded, suspended or abandoned; and the colonists re- 
duced in numbers and in wealth. That public confidence in the Local 
Government is utterly destroyed ; that there exists no adequate security 
for property or life; and that the European and Native races of the 
country are on the verge of warfare, which in one quarter has actually 
and disastrously commenced, and which the slightest accident or impru- 
dence may render as general as it would certainly be sanguinary. 

“* That, in the opinion of your petitioners, the immediate causes of this 
lamentable state of things are to be found in the erroneous policy adopted 
and pursued by the present Local Government. 

“That, in support of this opinion, your petitioners beg respectfully to 
lay before your Honourable House the following statement of facts; 
trusting confidently to the wisdom and justice of your Honourable House 
to discover a remedy for the existing evils, and to cause its immediate ap- 
plication.” 

Financial Measures. 

‘‘ The ruinous condition of the finances is attributable to several causes. 
Among these are the inadequacy of the retrenchments in public expendi- 
ture effected by the present Government, and its postponement of them 
to so late a period; the misappropriation of the revenue actually raised ; 
and the abandonment or destruction of the best means of recruiting it.” 

[On assuming the Government of New Zealand, Captain Fitzroy found 
the finances embarrassed by the extravagance of his predecessors; but he 
at once adopted the old establishments and the old scale of expenditure. 
So far from retrenching, he, in the very first session, proposed additions to 
various departments, such as the travelling expenses of the Bishop; the 
Treasury, in which he had been instructed from home to effect reductions ; 
the Auckland public works and survey department,—thereby rs 
the Southern settlers, who had already paid for their own surveys an 
roads, to provide roads and surveys for the purchasers of the Government 
lands in the North; and above all, the Protectorate of the Aborigines, 
* although recent events have made it notorious that the only class re- 
quiring protection are the Europeans themselves.” 

“ The 47th clause of the Royal Instructions declares that the costs of 
surveys shall be defrayed out of the Crown Land Fund of the colony; a8 
in all equity they should be. And the instructions of several Secretaries 
of State with equal justice repeatedly direct that the expense of the Pro- 
tectorate shall fall upon the same fund. But the very possibility of such 
a fund accruing has been destroyed by another of Captain Fitzroy’s mea- 
sures.” 

Waste Lands. ' 

[The Australian Waste Lands Act of 1842 defines waste lands of the 
Crown to be, such lands “as are or shall hereafter be vested in her Ma- 
jesty.”” Captain Hobson, followed by Captain Fitzroy, taking advantage 
of the ambiguity of the terms of the Treaty of Waitangi,—notwithstand- 
ing that ‘‘ actual use and enjoyment” are clearly pointed out in the Charter 
of the Colony, and the Instructions under the Reyal Sign-manual, as 
alone establishing in the Natives a right to preperty in land,—came to 
the conclusion that the waste lands vested in the Aborigines themselves ; 
thereby affording opportunity for removing the vast tracts of uninhabited 
land in New Zealand from the operation of the Australian Waste Lands 
Act, on the pretence that they did not vest in her Majesty until purchased 
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by the Government. wry A of the ill consequences, however, were pre- 
yented by the adoption of the principle of the Queen’s right of preémption, 
proclaimed by Captain Hobson in 1840, acknowledged by the Natives in 
the Treaty of Waitangi, and ordained by an Act of the Local Legislature 
in June 1541. But Captain Fitzroy, by a proclamation dated 26th March 
1844, declared even the Queen’s right of preémption to be waived, and 

ermitted the sale of public lands by the Natives as f rmerly, on payment 
by the purchasers of a fee of 10s. an acre to\Government. This proclama- 
tion was confirmed by a second, on the 5th of October ; but only five days 
after (October 10th) Captain Fitzroy, by a third proclamation,— disregard- 
jng even Lord Stanley’s injunction to keep in mind the attainment of two 


objects, a fund for emigration, and the maintenance of the price of land 
guaranteed by the Waste Lands Act,—swept away all fees whatever, ex- 


cept one of a penny per acre to be paid at the issuing of the grant; an 
almost nominal sum, apparently preserved tc avoid the clause of the Act 
which declares wholly gratuitous grants to be null and void. By this 
sudden and sweeping measure, not only are the evils before alluded to 
roduced, but particular injustice has been done to the Inhabitants of the 
Seathern settlements. ‘“ For all the engagements between the New Zea- 
land Company and her Majesty’s Government, and all those between the 
Company and purchasers from them, were founded upon the distinct un- 
derstanding and secure faith that no waste lands in New Zealand should 
be sold at a lower than the uniform upset price of 1/. per acre. But all 
the lands purchased from the Company at the rate of from 20s. to 30s. per 
acre, are incalculably diminished in value by this reéstabli hment of 
land-jobbing, and of the power of purchasing from the Natives.” 
+ “In so summary a way has an Act been got rid of, which, in the words of 
Lord Stanley, ‘had passed into law with scarcely a dissentient voice in 
the House of Parliament,’ and a system discarded which the same noble 
Lord declared in the same despatch ‘it was impossible that any authority 
but that of Parliament should change.’ ” 


Land Scrip. 


“The possibility of a fund from unbought waste lands thus destroyed, 
Captain Fitzroy, by another measure, abandoned that derivable from land 
actually in the possession of Government. The Commissioners having 
awarded tracts in various parts of the country to different claimants, his 
Excellency, by proclamation, offered them in exchange an equivalent out 
of Government lands near Auckland. Orders for the equivalent number 
of acres were given to those who accepted the offer; these orders being 
[in some instances for only a few roods, and] n ade receivable at the Trea- 
sury in payment for lands to the specified amount, to be bought at Govern- 
ment sales.” * * # “¢ The excessive quantity of land thus thrown 
into the market at once, and the fact that the land-claims, owing to the 
delay in settling them, had to a considerable extent been mor 1 
reduced the value of the scrip and of the land itself to such a degr : 
the former is currently reported to have been sold at the price of 2s., and 
in some cases even of a pot of beer per acre. All sale of Government 
land was thus put an end to; no fund for the introduction of le ur O17 
other public objects has been derived even from the great quantities sold ; 
all chance of regular colonization is, with respect to them, destroyed. 
They remain in the hands of persons who cannot sell, and have no in- 
ducement to cultivate them.” 


Excessive Grants. 














“* Captain Fitzroy has still further diminished the inducement to pur- 
chase land, by issuing grants greatly in excess of the established maximum 
of 2,560 acres. When Captain Hobson repealed the previous ordinances 
adopting this maximum, Lord Stanley, in an elaborate despatch of 19th 
December 1842, which communicated the disallowanee of the repealing 
ordinance, declared the limitation to this maximum to be of the greatest 
importance, ‘ as a direct and wholesome check upen the undue acquisition 
of land in new colonies, the evils attendant on which had been sutliciently 
established by experience to entitle him to assume them as admitted.’ 
Yet such grants, to the amount of 10,000 or 12,000 acres, have bi issued 
by Captain Fitzroy, and, in some cases, to individuals whose relations to 
Government appear to make the grants still more impolitic and incorrect. 

“ Such are some of Captain Fitzroy’s measures indirectly ailecting the 
fimances. The direct ones may now be considered.” 


Duties and Taxes. 


“ Fis first alteration of the tariff (In June 1844) was by taking off five 
of the ten per cent ad valorem duty previously existing on all foreign 
commodities, and imposing a duty of five per eent on all British and Co- 
lonial manufactures and productions. By this measure he put Great 
Britain on the same footing as foreign countries, amd taxed some of the 
first necessaries of life, even food and clothing, for both which New Zea- 
land was then mainly dependent on England, or the neighbouring colo- 
nies; flour especially being almost wholly obtained from abroad. Sut be- 
fore the effect of this experiment could be fully scen, in September IS44, 
your petitioners were startled with the intelligence that customs-duties 
were entirely abolished, and all the ports of New Zealand declared free. 
This sweeping measure at once relinquished all the revenue previously de- 
rived from the Native population. Their great consumption of tobacco 
especially had, with that of other commodities, furnished considerable 
sums to the revenue, which it was as reasonable to take as they wer 
unconscious of paying, and unlikely to complain of. As it then became 
necessary to establish an income and property tax, the whole burden w 
thrown exclusively upon the European population.” 

[The great body even of these were entirely exempted from taxation 
by the limits adopted. The capital they had brought out had as yet pro 
duced little or no return. The impossibility of getting possession of their 
lands had forced many of them to consume it on the means of subsistence, 
instead of employing it in the arts of production, And even where pos- 
session was undisturbed, the land-claims not having been settled, and no 
grants issued, the settlers revolted atthe notion of being taxed for property 
their legal title to which was denied or withheld. In most parts, there- 
fore, all property in land was omitted from their returns. By some unac- 
countable oversight also, or some unaccountable policy, the vast quantity 
of land held by absentees was left altogether untaxed by Captain Fitzroy’s 
bill. 7 

“Five thousand pounds having thus been sacrificed in six months 
by the abolition of customs, and the property rate promising only 
4,000/. for the next year instead of 14,000/., Captain Fitzroy gave notice of 
an increase of the property rate, and a ‘ general dealer’s licensing bill,’ 
which was to impose a tax of thirty per cent on the profits (reckoned at 
ten per cent) on all goods:sold in the colony. Property sold by auction 
Was omitted ; which would probably have defeated the object of the bill 

et, so oppressive and vexatious was the measure considered, that it 
threatened to drive most of the dealers out of the country. In spite, how- 
ever, of the indignation and alarm it excited, the Governor seemed deter- 
mined to persist m it; 2s, on the 6th March 1845, he declared in Council, 
‘ that the reéstablishment of customs would be most ruinous in its effects 
on the colony; and that he certainly should not countenance any deviation 
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from direct taxation.’ Yet in the very teeth of this declaration, on the 8th 
April, one month after, he in the same Council characterized his own 
abolition of the customs as ‘a step perhaps unprecedented in the history 
of colonization’; declared ‘ that of two evils customs was the less’: and in- 
sisted on having bills for the repeal of the property rate and the reésta- 
blishment of customs read three times in that day. For this purpose, he 
directed the standing orders to be suspended, in spite of the opposition 
of the non-official members, ‘ to whom,’ he said, ‘he saw no reason to give 
way.’ So the members of Council were forced to consent to be, as one of 
them expressed it, ‘ dragged through the mire of double recantation within 
four months.’ The old tariff, imposing duties on the first necessaries of 
life and equalizing those on British and foreign commodities, was thus re- 
stored.”’ 


Debentures. 
| “Captain Hobson having contracted a debt of 156,0001., which he was 
unable to pay, Captain Fitzroy was authorized to give debentures on the 
Colonial treasury, to be applied solely to the liquidation of this debt. But 
in May 1544, the Governor declaring in Council that ‘the only immediate 
want was a circulating medium of undoubted character,’ ‘to save the « vlony 
from the extreme distress, if not ruin, which must inevitably follow such a 
deficiency,’ proposed a bill, on which he said, ‘ the prosperity of the colony 
depended.’ ‘This bill was for the issue of debentures to the amount of 
15,000/., for various sums from two shillings to one pound, [These, “in 
violation of his instructions,” he not only applied to the payment of arrears 
of salaries of Government officers, in order to introduce them into general 
circulation, but, on their becoming depreciated, he proeured an O; dinance 
to be passed, making them ‘“alegal tender.”’] ‘ The Queen’s Instructions 
say— And we do further direct you, that you do not propose or assent to any 
ordinance whatever whereby bills of credit, or other negotiable securities 
of whatever nature, may be issued in iew of money on the credit of the 
said colony, or whereby any Government paper curreney may be established 
therein, or whereby any such bills, or any other paper currency, or any 
coin save only the legal coin of the realm, may be made or declared to be 
legal tender, without special permission from us in that behalf first ob- 
tained.’ Yet, in spite of this most explicit and stringent prohibition, 
Captain Fitzroy made his small inconvertible paper currency legal 
tender, and enabled every debtor in the eolomy to rob his creditor in pro- 
portion to the amount of its depreciation,” ; 

** Lord Stanley, in his despateh of October 27, 1844, peremptorily orders 
the redemption of these notes. ‘Her Majesty’s Government decm it 


essentially necessary that measures should be taken at the earliest period 
for the redemption of the notes which you haveissued. * * * You 
will withdraw them from cireulation by substituting for them colonial de- 
| bentures for not less than 501. each. * # * In conclusion, | have to 


impress upon you that this arrangement’ (a supply of specie to be sent 
out) ‘ will afford no relief to the colony as regards the establishment of a 
I irculating medium, unless the small notes whieh you have issued 
be simu/tenconsly withdrawn from circulation.’ On the Sth April 1844, 
Captain Fitzroy lared in Council his intention of paying salaries ‘ with 
the new o(/, debentures, when they amounted to that sum; when to less, 
with the small debentures,’ in partial disregard of Lord Stanley's instrue- 
tions, But on the 10th of the same April, only a few weeks after the re- 
ception of the despatch, the Legislative Council, (a passive instrument in 
the hands of Captain Fitzroy,) in the very face of the clear and decisive 
instructions it contains, passed the following resolution—‘ That it appears 
to this Council that the issne of debentures under existing circumstances 
should be extended sufficiently to pay off the debts due by the Colonial Go- 
vernment, and that the interest on such debentures should be a first charge 
| revenues,’ 
* The issue of debenture 
ingly been extended to 


proper 





on the colonia 
for sums certainly as low as 4/. ha cord- 
least three times the amount originally con- 


demned, And the bank being necessitated to refuse them, the increased 
issuc of these small notes has produced other injurious consequences. It 
has led to the issue by private individuals of their own printed debentures, 


and these, for sums as 1., 3d., and ld 
at this moment in Wel und Auckland 

** But that the financial inability of the Local Government might be 
proved in every particular, the paper these notes were composed of was of 
the most perishable kind; and their fabrication altogether so clumsy as to 
offer a direct temptation to the forgery of them; for which offence, 
vict has already been transported from Wellington. Moreover, before 
completion, they were passed through so many offices as to afford coutinual 
opportunities for the embezzlement of them ; which it seems have actually 
been taken advantage of. Many of them have been issued in a defective state; 
some wanting the signature of the Colonial Treasurer, some the date of 
>of them, some the number of the note, and some eve ry 

one of these authenticating marks. The Government Gazette of 4th July 1 4d, 
| states that a number of forged notes were in circulation, a book cont ining 





, are actually in circulation 





issue across the fa 











250 ten-shilling debentures having been stolen from the Colonial Secre- 
tary’s office. ‘The chief clerk of that office having been charged publicly 
in the Auckland papers with the commission of the theft, tendered his 
resignation, Which was accepted without inquiry. One-pound notes thus 
defective are in circulation at Nelson, and have been refused by Govern- 
ment officers there ; and forged or similarly defective 5/, notes have lately 
uppeared in Auckland.” 
Financial Results. 

* But can any stronger proof of incapacity be given than the history of 
these debentures—accounted for, as they were by Captain Fitzroy when 
first prop ed, by thea mption of a fact not existing—issued in ‘ violation 
of instructions’ from the Colonial Oftice—made legal tender in direct de- 
fiance of those of the Crown, by an ordinance ad initio illegal, if not void 
—continued in circulation and trebled in amownt in contempt of fresh in- 
structions condemning the ruinous and in the last degree impolitic in 
their very natu fabricated so clumsily as to have induced forgery—and 

mpleted with so many needle ind circuitous formalities so care essly 
observed as to h facili Lif not provoked to their frequent embezzle- 
ment 

‘* May not your petitioners, then, conclude that Captain Fitzroy’s mea- 
sures have destroy he Colonial finances He has omitted to retrench 
unjustifiable items of expenditure: he has abandoned the funds derivable 
from lands actually in Government possession, by parting with them for 
land-scrip; and that derivable from all other waste lands, by giving up 
the Queen’s right of preémption: and he has by these measures incal- 
culably diminished the value of all lands belonging to private individuals, 
Further, by his imprudent abolition of the customs and the incomplete- 
ness and imperfection i the mode of direct taxation substituted for them, 

| he has sacrificed a large amount of revenue, and saddled the colony with 
debts, the prospect of paying which is extremely distant. By the forced 


I l 
circulation of quantities of inconvertible paper made legal tender, he has 
injured many individuals and confused and corrupted the colonial cur- 
rency. And by the inconsistency, suddenness, and frequency of fin incial 


changes of such magnitude, and so clearly impolitic, he has thrown doubt 

over all commercial transactions, and destroyed all confidence in the finan- 

cial ability or comprehension of the financial principles of himself or his 
' Government.” 
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Other Measures. 


“The ein of Captain Fitzroy’s Government on other subjects has 
been equally unfortunate. The ordinances often contain omissions, incon- 
sistencies, and oversights, to say nothing of their narrow policy, which are 
quite unaccountable, but which greatly impede the administration of them 
in settlements the communication between which and the seat of Govern- 
ment is so infrequent as to afford few opportunities of applying to the 
framers of the ordinances for an explanation of their meaning and inten- 
tion. A few specimens will suffice.” [The omission of the lands of absen- 
tees in the Property Rate Ordinance has been noticed. The Imprison- 
ment for Debt Bill, to extend the term of imprisonment of fraudulent debtors 
and shorten that of others, is so framed that fraudulent debtors under 
20/. (by far the greater part) are punished no more than honest ones; and 
honest ones may be relieved of part of their punishment if they owe above 
20/., but not if they owe less. Then, the Courts of Requests Ordinance 
allows the arrest of debtors intending to leave the colony, if the debt 
amount to more than 20/.; all under go free. Again, a bill to tax 
dogs was abandoned; but a Dog Nuisance Bill was passed to secure 
the destruction of dogs in the towns; the chief desideratum being 
the prevention of the worrying of sheep in the grazing districts of 
the country; and even in the towns its provisions have rendered 
it a dead letter.] ‘A Cattle Trespass Ordinance was amended solely 
to enable the cultivators of unfenced lands to obtain damages for tres- 
; @ measure directly tending to facilitate squatting and dispersion 
and empty the labour market, and enabling the tiller of an acre or two to 
pitch upon the middle of a grazing district, and continually annoy and tax 
the owners of sheep and cattle requiring it. This bill, it is evident, was 
introduced under the advice of Mr. Protector Clarke, as beneficial to the 
Aborigines. Yet its operation was extended to Europeans, and to districts 
where not a single Maori exists, as that of Waimea, where more culti- 
vation is going on than in any other single district in the islands. Its 
practical effects are there very injurious. This is a striking instance of 
the little we of the Local Government for the interests of the Southern 
settlers, or its complete ignorance of them. And such instances of un- 
skilful legislation are constantly occurring. But these and the very 
singular demonstrations frequently made by the Government officials in 
the Council, as when the Colonial Secretary objected to protests ‘ because 
they contained no arguments in favour of the measures they condemned’ ; 
or as when, on another occasion, after long debates upon the appro- 
priation of revenues, the same gentleman gravely proposed to strike out 
the words ‘ not exceeding in the whole,’ which limited the expenditure to 
the amount it had been with difficulty reduced to; or, as when the Attorney- 
General declared a bill was introduced ‘ with the intention to avoid putting 
it into execution, if possible’; the very undignified altercations, moreover, 
which have often occurred between his Excellency the Governor and the 
members of Council; but, above all, the constitution of the Council itself, 
which consists of the Governor, three officials, and three non-official 
nominees of the Governor, who has a casting vote ; and the determination 
constantly evinced and sometimes avowed by his Excellency to make use 
of his numerical power to pass unpopular measures in spite of the oppo- 
sition of the non-officials; in which way by far the greater part of his 
measures have been carried, as any reference to the legislative reports will 
ee ;—all these things have undeniably brought the Council into such 
ow repute throughout the colony, that when, on a late occasion, Govern- 
ment offered to place therein an individual to be chosen by a sort of 
irregular enivereal suffrage by the Nelson settlers, the person so selected 
unhesitatingly refused the intended honour, on no other ground (for his 
expenses were to be defrayed by the public) than that attendance on such 
a Council was an idle and useless formality. The experiment having thus 
failed at Nelson, was not tried at Wellington; but the gentleman (Mr. 
Clifford) who had previously sat in the Council for that place, after 
his actual experience of its working, refused at the same time to 
return to it, and for precisely the same reasons. The consequence is, 
that the Council is at present wholly composed of Government officials 
and Auckland settlers, almost entirely and necessarily unacquainted with 
the interests, wishes, and condition of the Southern settlers, who, however, 
comprise three-fourths of the whole European population.” 


Seat of Government. 


“ To this ignorance the distance of the seat of Government not a little 
contributes. The experience, indeed, of each succeeding year shows more 
clearly the inconvenience of the present site of the capital ; placed as it is 
in a poor though level country, with one-sixth (about 2,000 souls) of the 
European and three-fourths (82,000 souls) of the Native population (109,550 
in all) in its own or the Northern district, which comprises only one-fifth 
(about 16,000,000 acres) of the whole superficial area of the islands ; placed, 
moreover, at a distance of from three to four hundred miles from the other 
Jive-sizths (about 10,000) of the Europeans in the Southern district, which 
contains only one-fourth (26,700 souls) of the whole Native population, 
though it comprises fourpfths (63,000,000 acres) of the superficial area of 
New Zealand. Further, the two tribes immediately investing Auckland 
number 18,400 and 12,000 souls respectively, and are the strongest and 
most united in the country, while those in the South seldom amount to 
5,000 souls, and are irreconcilably divided. But if the Middle Island, 
which is just half as large again as the Northern, be separately compared 
with the latter, the position of the capital seems even more extraordinary. 
For the Native population of the Middle Island is only 4,700 souls, one to 
every 10,000 acres ; while that of the Northern is 104,850, one to every 297 
acres. That is, the ratio of land to Native population in the Middle Island 
is thirty times greater than it is in the Northern. Does it not look as if 
the Government were intended for the Natives exclusively? Again, the 
best and most extensive pasture lands in New Zealand are the immense 
grassy plains near the Southern extremity of the Middle Island, which, in 
a climate so favourable to the growth of sheep, must inevitably become, 
ere long, the seat of a numerous and wealthy population. But the present 
capital is situated at a distance of exactly one thousand miles from this end 
of the Middle Island. 

“Nor has the inconvenience produced by the distance of the capital been 
at all remedied, as was expected, by the appointment of a Superintendent 
of the Southern Division of New Zealand. For so little discretionary 
power is allowed by Captain Fitzroy to that functionary at present, as to 
render his office an entirely useless though expensive sinecure. He cannot 
authorize the expenditure of the most trifling sum for any purposes of | 
government without a previous application to Auckland. Indeed, as far | 
as Nelson is concerned, the effect of his appointment is actually to double | 
the delay incurred in communicating with Government, because all such 
communications must be made through him by the circuitous route of 
Wellington. It is a fact, that whereas formerly a period of six months 
was requisite to obtain an authority to pay any accounts against Govern- 
ment, it now requires eleven months to do so. This is a great hardship 
upon creditors of Government. And all accounts and official papers 
haying consequently to be made in triplicate, the amount of work in 
= offices is greatly increased, with no corresponding benefit either to 

overnment or the public.” 


Land Question, 


“‘ The evils flowing from disputes about land and the non-settlement of 
land-claims have been so long in operation, and, with the measures of Go. 
vernment relating thereto, so often complained of and discussed, that 
ad petitioners feel they will need all the indulgence of your Honourable 

ouse while they endeavour to restate them. And yet so many conflicting 
passions and prejudices are still at work about these complicated matters - 
the evils alluded to are so grave and various; have been so uniformly “ 
gravated by the proceedings of Government ; are now so clearly at their 
height; and press so sorely upon some of the most important interests of 
your petitioners, that no other course is left them than that of laying the 
whole case as fairly and plainly as they can once more before your Ho- 
nourable House, though at the inevitable risk of repeating notorious factg 
and urging arguments already made use of. 

‘‘ The superficial area of New Zealand amounts to 78,452,480 acres. The 
Native population, which has been decreasing for the last thirty years 
does not exceed at the highest calculation 115,000 souls. The greater 

art of these people, as has been said, inhabit the middle of the Northern 

sland and its Northern extremity. The whole population of a country 
larger than Great Britain is less than that of the county of Hereford or 
the town of Bristol. Their cultivations are so small, so scattered, and so 
insignificant, that from any spot commanding an extensive view of the 
forested hills and promontories of the country, they are hardly ever, if at 
all, visible. 

‘‘The Natives are generally known to be keen and cunning; on all 
occasions fully alive to their own immediate interests ; subtle, unscrupu- 
lous, disingenuous, and dissimulating in their endeavours to forward 
them. Numerous authorities may be cited in proof of this fact, if it be 
not sufficiently notorious. They have gradually come to consider all the 
trackless forests and wastes of the country they are scattered over as a 
means of obtaining the much-desired gold of the Europeans. The Treaty 
of Waitangi, and the constant representations of the Local Government 
and the missionaries, have furthered and fostered, if not chiefly caused, 
this notion. The Native ideas of rights of property are those of savages, 
Their claims to lands are generally clashing, contradictory, and confused. 
Different tribes constantly lay claim to the same lands ; boundaries there 
are none, or continually p Aon Fe ones; different individuals have different 
degrees of ownership, which of course vary with every varying circum- 
stance of personal character and position ; and nothing but extermination 
effectually gets rid of a claim, which always revives with the power to urge 
it. Then they have commonly sold the same lands over and over again; 
‘ will not hesitate,’ says Mr. Spain, the Commissioner of the Court of 
Land Claims, ‘ to sell the lands of their enemies, to which they know they 
have no claim,’ and to take the purchase-money and sign the deeds con- 
veying them away. They are the more eager to do so in order to spite 
the original claimants. Is it likely that the most careful dealing could 
render any purchase of such rights from such sellers conclusive and satis- 
factory ? 

“ The New Zealand Company’s Agent endeavoured to buy large tracts 
of land from these people. He omitted nothing one could conceive pos- 
sible under the circumstances to give publicity to his proceedings and 
completeness to his purchases. And, although the mode he adopted has 
been questioned, it is remarkable that Mr. Spain himself, in settling the 
claims to land bought in Blind Bay or Tasman’s Gulf, finding it imprac- 
ticable in court, from the falsity and inconsistency of the evidence given 
by the Natives, had to resort to precisely the same method, after the ex- 
perience of three years employed in such transactions. Nevertheless, the 
sales to the Agent were, as might have been expected, in most cases after- 
wards disputed. Meanwhile, large bodies of settlers had arrived from 
England, and demanded possession of the lands they had bargained and 
paid for there: but the lands were withheld by the Natives. 

** What did Government? Established, most unfortunately, a commis- 
sion to investigate all these confused claims and impracticable purchases 
according to the strict rules of English law as to evidence, and in some re- 
spects as to titles to property. Chose its advocates on the Native side from 
a class of men notoriously opposed to colonization of any kind, as they have 
often avowed and put on record; jealous of the Europeans as interlopers, 
who were overthrowing their influence and interfering in the government of 
the Aborigines, which they had hitherto monopolized; and enabled, by 
their almost exclusive knowledge of the language of the Natives and their 

previous influence over them, coupled with the Native ignorance or disre- 
gard of moral obligations, to give what turn they pleased to the whole pro- 
ceedings. And further, Government by its own continual and ostentatious 
professions of regard for claims it had itself raised into rights, and for the 
welfare of people never likely to be injured but in its own imagination, 
threw all its influence into the same scale; increased the expectations of 
the Natives; and aggravated all the difficulties in the way ofa satisfactory 
adjustment of the matters in question.” 


Port Nicholson Land Question. 


“A slight glance at the history of the present generation of the Native 
tribes about Cook’s Strait will give an idea of the results likely to ensue, 
from the application of a mode of investigation so complex and rigid in its 
exactments, to purchasers of rights so confused, from a people so un- 
scrupulous and insatiable. About twenty years ago the tribes about the 
Kawhia and the middle of the Western coast of the Northern Island, to 
one of which (the Ngatitoa) the notorious chief Rauperaha belonged, were 
driven from that part of the country by the great central tribe of the Wai- 
kato. The oapaiel tribes in their turn attacked and drove away or ex- 





terminated most of those to the Southward and Eastward of them along the 
shores of Cook’s Strait. Other tribes, following their example at later 
intervals, completed their work. Of these the most powerful were the 
Ngatiawa and Ngatiraukawa. The conquering tribes divided their new 
possessions. The Ngatiawa separated into three bodies, and Port Nichol- 
son fell to one of the three, under Pomare. The great valley of Wairarapa, 
or Waiderop, was taken by anotier. But, as usual in such cases, the con- 
quering tribes soon quarrelled, the wily Rauperaha’s intrigues originating 
or fomenting their dissensions. They warred with each other with various 
success. At length Pomare, with his part of the Ngatiawa, threatened 
by Rauperaha, abandoned New Zealand and emigrated to the Chatham 
Islands. The territory he abandoned was given by him at parting to the 
Ngatiawa of the Waiderop, who thereupon migrated thither. ‘This is a 
slight sample, with as many names, divisions, and subdivisions of tribes, 
and as many particulars and details as possible, omitted, of the shiftings, 
migrations, expulsions, divisions, and resumptions of territory so con- 
tinual in New Zealand. And as nothing but extermination effectually 
quenches the claims of a tribe, and entire extermination seldom takes 
place ; and as the claims of all these tribes and sub-tribes (hapus) are ever 
varying ; as well as those of all the greater and minor chiefs, according to 
personal character, influence, and a thousand other circumstances; an 

also of every family and every individual in every tribe,—it may easily be 
imagined how inextricably intertangled and confused these claims or rights 
must have been. And missionaries and others opposed to colonization 


' were on the spot, and eager to make the most of the confusion. 
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«The Wellington settlers arrived in January 1840. It was not until 
the 15th May 1842, two years and a quarter afterwards, that Mr. Spain 
opened his court at that place. During all this time the sinister influences 
Shuded to had been at work ; during all this time the Native expectations of | 
a golden harvest to be reaped from the Commissioner’s decisions had been 
growing every day more sanguine and exorbitant. _ The claims of the Com- 
y were strongly opp osed; the Protectors of Aboriginesand theirable legal 
assistants throwing in the way of their establishment all the difficulties, | 
formal or technical, which a knowledge of the intricacies of English law 
and of the practices of English courts, in addition to the command of ready 
hordes of Native witnesses, totally ignorant ‘ of the nature of oaths,’ and 
habitually careless about truth and falsehood, could furnish them with the 
means of creating. Some of the Natives, it seems, had not sold their lands 
at all, though wy | had received purchase-money and signed deeds, as had 
Rangihaiata for the sale of the Porirua district. Some had only sold the 
land on one side of a river, as they pretended at Wanganui, though it was 
proved that Natives on the other side had received payment. Then those 
of the pah Petoni acknowledged they had sold the lands of those of the pah 
Te Aro, because the latter had cursed them, an unpardonable offence. But 
the Hutt, the principal district, had, it seems, been well bought. The 
course desired - the Natives was atlengthadopted, namely, to make com- 

nsation to those who were unsatisfied. The lands they neither needed 
nor wished for, except as a means of extorting gold from the Europeans. 
They were encouraged to ask enormous sums. There is the clearest 
evidence of this. ‘ When I found,’ says Mr. Spain, the Commissioner 
himself, in a private and confidential letter to Mr. Shortland, ‘ Mr. Clarke 
disposed to advise them to ask extravagant prices, | immediately interfered.’ 
But the mischief had been done: it was much easier to persuade them to 
make extravagant demands than to abandon such agreeable anticipations 
of wealth, to be so easily acquired.” 

een further negotiation, rendered fruitless by the exorbitant demands 
of Mr. Clarke jun., and further aggressions of the Natives,—originally in- 
cited by the suggestive letter of Mr. Clarke sen., desiring them (in Sep- 
tember 1841) “* not to tell the English people that they will give up their 
pahs,” and encouraged by Mr. Shortland’s proclamatien of July 1843, 
warning the settlers against exercising “ acts of ownership” upon disputed 
lands,—full particulars of which are detailed in the Petition,—the end of 
the fourth year of the settlement’s existence found the land-claims appa- 
rently as far from satisfactory arrangement as ever.] 

“ Such was the state of the Land Question, and all concerned in it‘at 
Wellington, on Captain Fitzroy’s arrival in the colony. The Commissioner 
idly attempting to settle claims and purchases utterly inexplicable and in- 
capable of satisfactory arrangement, by compensation-money it was impos- 
sible to approve of giving, or to consider in any respect final when given. 
The Company's Agent and the Protector unable to agree, from the inordi 
nate demands of the latter, and his resolution to resist any provisions for 
the future abandonment of temporary cultivations and filthy pahs in the 
middle of a prosperous town. The Natives themselves, wrought up to the 
highest piteh of cupidity and extravagant expectation of gold, to a partial 
disappointment of which, by a temporary postponement of the investiga- 
tion of certain claims, Mr. Spain directly attributes their savage conduct 
at the Wairao; arrogant and overbearing from the impunity that outrage 
had been attended with, and the increased consciousness of the power it 
gave them; driving the settlers from lands they themselves had no need or 
possibility of need of, and treating with the same open contempt the settlers 
who wanted protection and the Government that was evidently too weak 
or too timid to afford it. Next, the officers of that Government, well aware 
that such policy would be most acceptable at head-quarters, exercising a 
bad ingenuity in inventing excuses for siding with the Natives, or refusing 
to interfere at all. And, lastly, the settlers themselves,—unable to get land 
to raise even the necessaries of life upon—wasting the resources, which 
should thus have been rendered productive, in buying those necessaries 
elsewhere—all depressed and despairing from the long years of anxiety 
and disappointment they had been compelled to endure, and many of 
them locking to the arrival of a new Governor as affording them the only 
chance of escaping the necessity of abandoning a settlement which no- 
thing but their commercial enterprise and activity had hitherto preserved 
from ruin. 

‘Captain Fitzroy came, and immediately commenced a systematic 
course of proceedings, which it is impossible to consider other than those 
of a decided and even violent partisan of one class of the people he was 
sent to govern. Knowing nothing whatever of the settlers of Cook’s 
Strait except from hearsay, in his very first public address at Wellington 
he accused them ‘of being actuated in their dealings with the Natives by 
a spirit of injustice and aggression.’ This charge was made in face of the 
notorious facts above stated, and of these further ones—that the settlers 
were vastly inferior in numbers to the well-armed and warlike Natives; 
had been constantly petitioning Government for protection against them ; 
that their enemy Rauperaha had been endeavouring a short time before to 
unite his countrymen in an attack upon their settlement, of which distinct 
evidence was in the Governor’s possession; and that their attempt to arm 
and discipline themselves for their own defence had been repressed by 
Government as ‘illegal.’ With all this before him, Captain Fitzro y did 
everything calculated to encourage the Natives; treated individuals of 
them of known bad character with marked courtesy; and gave them as- 
surances of protection so evidently needless, and of maintenance in pos- 
session of lands which many or most of them had sold. Nay, at his first 
levee and interview following it, he attacked, among others, a gentleman 
well known to have been perhaps a greater favourite with a greater body 
of the Natives than any other White man in New Zealand, as an enemy to 
them, to the missionaries, and to religion; hinted at prosecuting him for 
libel of the Maories, and applied to him the epithet of ‘ leader of the devil’s 
missionaries.’ In his written answer to the memorial presented on that 
occasion, his Excellency also declared, without any qualification or parti- 
cular exception, that ‘no forcible measures’ should be used with the Na- 
tives. ‘Coercion and harsh steps, as ali forcible measures must be,’ 
would be ruinous; ‘and if any such steps could be authorized by her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, he would respectfully tender his commission.’ All 
this made the bias of Government sufliciently obvious to the Natives. 

“The tedious negotiation about compensation was resumed, and on the 
28th February 1844, the Natives owning the lands in dispute met the Go- 
vernor, the Protector, and others, and, after a warm discussion, refused 

le compensation awarded. At a second meeting it was again refused. 
Finally, however, it was accepted, and 730/. paid for the lands, pahs and 
cultivations excepted. These very lands, pahs and all, had already been 
sold to the Company’s Agent by the sixteen principal chiefs at Port Ni- 
cholson, who had received money or goods for them, as had also several 
members of the pahs themselves. So this was the second time these lands 
Were paid for. 

“But the Natives, usurping the Hutt, continued their molestations. 
Even some of those who had accepted payment and signed the agreement, 
recommenced their aggressions three days afterwards. At Wanganui, 
where, as has been said, the Natives were allowed to have sold the land 
On one side the river, and many on the other had received payment, they 
now refused compensation, or to part with the land at all. At Manawatu | 


| settlers and partiality for the Natives. 


the sales were declared valid, with a recommendation that additional 
compensation should be given to one chief, which was accordingly offered, 
but refused. 

‘“* Another season having been lost, and the annoyances by the strange 
Natives on the Hutt continuing, a public meeting was held there on the 
19th September 1844. Resolutions were passed, and embodied in a me- 
morial to Captain Fitzroy.” 

To obtain possession of this land, Captain Fitzroy proceeded in a way 
of his own. After declaring to another deputation that he would not use 
force, he addressed himself to Rauperaha and Rangihaiata, the perpetrators 
of the Wairao massacre, (one notorious for treachery and cunning, the 
other for ferocity,) and for a bribe of 400/. of the Company's money 
induced the former to agree to drive out the intruders. Thisrex dient 
proving unsuccessful, a trial was made of Rauperaha’s personal influence : 
mounted on horseback, and accompanied by the Bishop and a Government 
official, “‘ the hoary murderer was paraded, to the indignation of the public, 
in a kind of procession through the streets of Wellington, and before the 
eyes of some of those in the massacre of whose husbands, fathers, or bro- 
thers, he had so large a share.” Rauperaha’s ‘‘ personal influence” proving 
unavailing, he tabooed the usurped lands. This being ineffectual, the Su- 
perintendent, Major Richmond, adopted the suggestion of Mr. Sub-Pro- 
tector Forsaith, to issue tickets to allow traffic with the well-disposed 
Natives only. And this also being found inoperative, he bought their pota- 
toes himself, and had a store opened for the purpose of reselling them. 
But the Natives, having found a market for their crops, of course remained 
— md were, and laughed at his simplicity. The whole was an utter 

failure. 

“The effect of all this trifling has been to increase their contempt for 
the British and their Government, Rauperaha has abandoned the attempt 
to displace them, and kept the money he was to do it for; Rangihaiata 
has joined the intruders openly and heartily; and the land will have to be 
taken, after all, by the actual employment of that force the display of which 
alone would formerly have been sufficient to obtain it. Such is the history 
of Captain Fitzroy’s mode of settling the Wellington Land Question.” 


Nelson Land Question. 

“At Nelson, as at Wellington, Captain Fitzroy, on his arrival in 
February 1844, immediately betrayed a feeling of hostility towards the 
The former he severely repri- 
manded on several occasions, principally for their proceedings subsequently 
to the Wairao massacre, although private and personal conduct, manners, 
and even abstract opinions, political and religious, came in for a share of 
his censure. Among others he attacked the Honourable Constantine A. 
Dillon in strong terms. The Natives were received with marked cordiality, 
good and bad indifferently. 

“The Nelson settlers had never been much troubled by the Natives 
respecting land. The only dispute of any consequence had been the fatal 
one at Wairao; but that took place in Cloudy Bay, at a distance from the 
settled districts. Of these, the only one in which any Natives at all are 
located is that of Motuaka; and such disputes as had occasionally oc- 
curred there had been quietly settled, owing to the firmness of the colonists 
and the smallness in number of the Natives compared to the settlers in the 
Bay. Notwithstanding the ill effects of the Wairao affray on the minds 
of the Natives, aggravated particularly by a proclamation of Mr. Short- 
land after that event, which forbade ‘acts of ownership’ on disputed 
lands by the Whites, the utmost harmony in general prevailed between the 
two races. It was at an interview with some of the settlers of this district, 
who wished to be informed by his Excellency what course they should 
adopt in case of such disputes arising, that Governor Fitzroy declared 
‘ that the settlers were trespassers upon the lands; that in case of aggres- 
sion by the Natives, they must give them money ; if still dissatisfied, they 
must give them more ; at any rate, if they resisted aggression, and blood- 
shed ensued, that he would try them (the settlers) for their lives.’ 
Evidence of this fact was given to the Committee of your Honourable 
House ; and several of your petitioners can further depose to its truth. 

“ The evident bias of the Governor encouraged Paramatta (a degraded 
chief, with a few followers, dwelling several miles beyond the surveyed 
districts, from which he was separated by almost impassable woods and 
hills) to put in a claim on this occasion to the land on which the town of 
Nelson is laid out, and to the Waimea, the principal agricultural district 
attached to it. He was immediately interrupted by the Reverend C. L. 
Reay, one of the resident Episcopal ministers of Nelson, in whose regular 
spiritual charge were the Natives in question, who declared that during 
his continual visits to their pah he had never once heard of such a claim ; 
that, on the contrary, they had invariably admitted that the district last 
named had been fairly purchased. The Governor referred the claimant to 
the Land Commissioner. In August 1844, the Commissioner arrived. 
Owing to the prevarication of one of the Native witnesses, Te Iti, and 
their dislike to the mode of examination, the court was adjourned, 
and the business conducted and concluded in several meetings and dis- 
cussions with the Natives in a body in the open air. Finally, the Com- 
missioner declared in open court, that the lands in Tasman’s Gulf had 
been paid for ‘at the rate of a larger sum per acre than any other land in 
New Zealand.’ Eight hundred pounds were, however, divided among the 
Natives, at the offer of the Company's Agent, to insure the continuance of 
a friendly feeling between the two races: a sum they were to receive, as 
the Commissioner expressly declared to them, ‘not as a matter of right, 
but as an act of grace and good-will on the part of the Europeans.’ The 
lands thus fully paid for were those the Governor thought it not unbe- 
coming in him to call the settlers trespassers upon. 

‘‘Four months after this, Paramatta, the petty chief just alluded to, 
returning with afew Waikato Natives from the Northern Island, began 
annoying the settlers in the district nearest him, by lighting fires close to 
their thatched buildings and ripe corn, ordering them off their lands, and 
threatening ‘to kill and eat them,’ with all the violent demonstration 
usual on such occasions. The Police Magistrate, formally complained to, 
went to remonstrate, and was threatened with the same fate as his prede- 
cessor (Mr. Thompson) met with at Wairao; but finally obtained a promise 
from the Native to be quiet for a fortnight, till the plan, as settled upon 
by Messrs. Spain and Clarke, could be brought and referred to. The 
savage of course immediately resumed his aggressions, personally assaulted 
some settlers, broke into a house and stole flour, burnt a heap of shingles 
lying in the wood, and threatened to return immediately and com- 
plete the destruction he had commenced. The ~~ persons demanded 
protection ; the magistrates could give none, and refused to act; so the 
settlers mustered in arms, and (in number about 100) marched to the 
disturbed district, to point out the boundary line to the chief, cut it so 
that it could not be mistaken, and warn him against further annoyances. 
Frightened at this demonstration, he could not be persuaded to meet the 
settlers; but their determination was conveyed to him. Now, this Native 
had been paid originally for his part of the lands, better bought, as the 
Commissioner declared them, than any other in New Zealand ; had re- 
ceived, besides, his share of the gratuity of 8004. ; neither lived on nor 
very near the land; had no possible need of it; and had ever previously 
been on very good terms with the settlers. The reason, then, for his 
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Conduct he plainly avowed to Mr. Reay. ‘It was,’ he said, ‘ because the 
decisions of Messrs. Spain and Clarke were neither final nor important ; 
for they had decided some time since that the Hutt district had been 
bought and paid for, but that Rauperaha had received more money since 
from Government for it.’ Your Petitioners respectfully submit that this 
case is direct evidence of the mischievous effects of the Governor's policy 
in making the payment to Rauperaha, and acquiescing in the unreasonable 
demands of the Natives.” 


New Plymouth Land Question. 





‘But the Governor’s proceedings at New Plymouth respecting the 
land-claims have been, if possible, even more open to objection than his 
management of them at Wellington or neglect of them at Nelson. The 
original inhabitants of the New Plymouth or Taranaki district, the 
Ngatiawa, were, after a great battle, driven thence by the powerful cen- 
tral tribe before alluded to, the Waikato, under Te Werowero; followed 
the general emigration to the Southward, in which Rauperaha distin- 

uished himself, and settled on the Northern shores of Cook’s Strait. The | 
aikato, however, having no need of the district, never occupied it; so 
for several years it was almost entirely deserted. There were not more 
than 50 or 60 inhabitants when it was purchased by the Company’s Agent. 
Colonel Wakefield bought the claims of the dispossessed chiefs and others 
in Cook’s Strait about the end of 1839; Messrs. Dorsct and Jerningham 
Wakefield those of the actual occupants in the beginning of 1840; and 
Te Werowero, some time after, asserting his better right by conquest, 
threatened to make an expedition to Taranaki to resume occupation of 
the district, but was bought off with a sum of 400/. by Captain Hobson, 
and thereupon quietly returned. But long after Colonel Wakefield’s pur 
ly as 


chase, hundreds of the old inhabitants who had been carried av 
slaves to Kawhia, having been liberated at the instigation of the mission- 
aries, returned to Taranaki, and began immediately to put in practice the 
usual Native mode of extorting money from Europeans, by disputing pos- 
session and preventing cultivation of the lands they were seitled upon. 
The 50 or 60 occupants at the time of the sale had never had above ‘a 

uarter of an acre a man’ in cultivation within the whole block claimed by 

e Company ; about five miles beyond it were about 50 acres more. ‘The 
whole country around is perhaps the most level, open, and fertile in New 
Zealand, and contains hundreds of square miles of equally good land, on 
which these returned slaves might have settled. But, like the Natives on 
the Hutt, their object being money, not crops, they preferred the spots 
most needed by the White men. It is unnecessary to repeat the details of 
their aggressions, which were precisely similar to those in the Hutt dis- 
triet described above. On one occasion between 200 and 300 Natives 
sembled with tomahawks and fire-arms on the farm of Mr. Cooke, and cut 
down timber and lighted fires close to his crops, ‘avowedly to try if Go- 
vernment would interfere.’ After the Wairao massacre, and the pro- 
clamation by Mr. Shortland warning the settlers against ‘ exercising acts 
of ownership’ on disputed lands, these aggressions became more frequent. 
No redress could be obtained by the settlers; the interference of the Police 
Magistrate was treated with ridicule and contempt; even the influence of 
the missionaries appeared altogether destroyed, for several of these gen- 
tlemen, on difierent occasions, used their utmost efforts to restrain the 
Natives without effect. 

“ At length, in June 1844, Mr. Spain gave his decision in favour of the 

y’s claim, and declared their title valid to the whole block of land 

required for the settlement. The Natives were of course dissatisfied with 
this award, as Captain Hobson had, so long ago as l’cbruary 1840, foretold | 
they would be with every one unfavourable to them. But their annoy- | 
anees continuing, as well asthe complaints of the settlers, Captain Fitzroy, | 
on the 2nd of August 1844, without communicating in any way with the 
Commissioner, pronounced his decision a mistake, and proceeded to set it | 
aside altogether. 

“ Mr. Spain had been for above two years solely employed in the investi- 
tion of these claims, and had gradually acquired very considerable in- 
uence with the Natives ; so that it is woe thet that if any one’s decisions 
at all could have been hoped to be acquiesced in by them, no one’s had so 

a chance as his; there was no possibility of his having been biassed | 

in favour of the Company, with whose Agents, rightly or wrongly, he had | 
| 

| 

| 

! 

| 
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been almost without intermission at variance from his first coming South- 
ward ; the authority of his court, which the force even of habit had come to 
support in the public mind, would be dangerously shaken—all his previous 

ions brought into doubt by a reversal of one so important; the land 
which was utterly useless to the Natives, was indispensably requisite to the 
settlers ; every reason, in short, of good policy and abstract justice told 
against the injudicious and hasty interference of Governor Fitzroy on this 
Occasion. 

“The Governor’s real object in taking this step was most probably to 
avoid the necessity of enforcing an award which dissatisfied the Natives. 
The professed object was to do justice to the manumitted Ngatiawa slaves, 
whose lands had been sold during their captivity, and whom he actually 
compared, in answer to a deputation of New Plymouth setilers, to English | 
prisoners of war exchanged or otherwise liberated from a foreign prison. He 

ears to have been guided in this view of the claims of the Taranaki 

wes by Mr. Protector Clarke and Mr. Forsaith, a missionary and Sub- 
Protector. And yet he ought to have been particularly cautious in adopt- 
ing Mr. Clarke’s opinion on this point ; for that person, by precisely similar 
advice to Captain Hobson in 1842, which induced him to disregard this 
very right of conquest, had produced the contlict between the Natives and 
considerable loss of life at Manganui. He advised Captain Hobson to buy 
lands there from Noble, a Kaitaia chief, which had been won from the chief 
or his father in battle by the Wanguaroa tribe, and suld by them to the 
Europeans, who had settled upon them. ‘The Wangaroa tribe, in defence 
of their right by conquest, came to blows with Noble.” 

* But, as in the Manganui case, the Natives seemed determined to show 
how utterly Mr. Clarke’s notions and their own respecting these rights 
disagreed. When the manumitted slaves were declared by Captain Fitzroy 
entitled to remuneration, numbers of the old inhabitants flocked to Tara- 
naki to urge claims never thought of before. Six hundred of these met in 
Queen Charlotte’s Sound on the 380th November 1844, to determine upon 
returning to the New Plymouth block of land, on the ground that they 
had more right to it than the manumitted slaves. Many who had just 
before received money from Mr. Spain for land in their new country about 
Port Nicholson, were among the most importuna'e for payment for that 
which they had abandoned. A chiefnamed Moturoa was one of these, and 
in March preceding had received 200/. for his pretended claims at Welling- 
ton. So these people were actually to be paid, according to the Governor’s 
and Mr. Clarke’s decision, for lands they had gained by conquest at Port 
Nicholson, and lands they had lost by defeat at Taranaki. 

“ The whole question having been thus thrown into confusion, and the 
Native annoyances naturally increasing, Governor Fitzroy adopted a mode of 

ying the evil, as sweeping and unscrupulous as that which produced it. 
He-went to ‘Taranahi, and failing in an endeavour to buy over again with the 
Company’s an hep of the lands already awarded by Mr. Spain, he im- 
mediately preceeded to break up the whole scheme of the New Plymouth 
settlement. Mr. Spain had.awarded a block of 60,000 acres to the Company. 


Ito hostile savages to clear the rest of it; while the occupants of those 





All this had actually been surveyed. Captain Fitzroy at once abandoned 
it all to the Natives, with the exception of about 3,800 acres, Which he re. 
purchased with another 300/. from the Company’s funds, from the manu- 
mitted slaves and refugees from Wellington. ‘This negotiation excited 
the passions of the Natives to a high pitch. They were more than once on 
the point of settling their claims by battle, and tomahawks were bran. 
dished in the Governor’s presence. The missionary, Mr. Whiteley, left 
in disgust before the negotiation was concluded. Ail the settlers outside 
the block thus bought, Captain Fitzroy proposed to place within it, or to 
carry away to Auckland, Manakau, or Whangaroa, (near Auckland,) where 
Mr. Forsaith has land-claims. The Company’s rights and interests, those 
of the absentee proprictors, of settlers unwilling to move—all these, and 
the solemn contracts mutually existing between them, were altogether dis- 
regarded. Four of the suburban and 200 of the town sections reserved for 
the Natives within the new block (of 3,800 acres) he as readily gave up 
without consulting the other trustees of these reserves ; who, he decided. 
were to buy more as they could from time to time. , 

** Captain Fitzroy having moved some of the settlers into the small 
block so repurchased, by way of compensation presented them with certain 
sums inthe debentures before-mentioned, and new bills on the treasury 
purporting to be drawn in consequence of the suspension of payment by 
the New Zealand Company. Lord Stanley had authorized his Excellency 
to draw for the relief of the labourers thrown out of employ by that event, 
At Wellington, not one farthing of the money so drawn was spent for this 
purpose. At Nelson, there were 300 such labourers; but for the relief of 
all these, though many of them suffered the most extreme distress in con- 
sequence, the Governor never spent more than 100/. At New Plymouth, 
but for his reversal of Mr. Spain’s award and his overthrow of the original 
scheme of the settlement, there would have been a deficiency rather than 
an excess of labour, notwithstanding the Company’s stoppage. As it was, 
Captain Fitzroy, having spent 150/. upon those stripped thereby of their 
means of livelihood, excused himself for not more effectually assisting 
them, onthe plea of the numbers he had to relieve at Wellington and 
Nelson. The money, to the amount of 1,500/., was really spent in carry- 
ing out his design of breaking up the original scheme of the New Plymouth 
settlement. This utter disregard of instructions, misapplication of funds, 
and neglect of those it was his bounden duty to succour, would be incredi- 
ble were there not abundant proof of it.” 






Summary of Land Question. 

“* After all the abuse and slanders heaped upon the settlers, after all the 
groundless outcry about the rights of the Natives and the ostentatious 
advocacy of them by Government, it turns out, then, that the very court 
constituted so much in aceordance with the views of Government and of 
the Protectors who had so great a share in its operations, but condemned 
so strongly in so many quarters, and by such high authorities, as inappro- 
priate to the matter in hand and vexatious to the settlers, has been 
obliged to decide that all the principal purchases of the Company, namely, 
the districts of the Hutt, of Taranaki, and of Blind Bay, upon which all or 
the vast majority of the settlers of Wellington, New Plymouth, and Nel- 
son are located, were perfectly fuir and valid. 

“And what have been Captain Fitzroy’s proceedings with respect to 
lands given by those awards of the Commissioner which he has allowed to 
stand? The last of those awards was made at Nelson, in September 1844. 
In August 1845, after the lapse of almost a whole year, his Excellency 
has just issued conditional grants for the Nelson district, (excepting the 
Wairao,) and for less than two-thirds (71,900 acres out of 113,700) of the 
lands purchased from the Company at Port Nicholson, with exceptions of 
those portions belonging to prior claimants. The injustice and utter 
recklessness of all prior agreements of the most solemn and deliberate 
nature evinced by this proceeding, your petitioners find it difficult to give 
an adequate conception of. ; 

“In the first place, after the long and severe test (to say the least of it) 
which these claims had been subjected to before such a courtas that of the 
Land-claims. your petitioners surely were entitled to absolute grants of the 
portions of the awarded land which the Governor thought proper to grant 
at all. But the grants actually issued contain a proviso in favour of private 
claimants ‘who may hereafter prove’ prior valid claims to any of these 
lands. . : 

“ But with respect to portions of land to which prior valid claims have 
been proved—Captain Fitzroy’s exception of these and grant of them to 
the claimants is in direct violation of agreements repeatedly entered into 
by the Crown and the Local Government with the Company at home and 
their Agents in the colony ; the principle of all those agreements being that 
the Company were to retain such lands for their settlers, and make com- 
pensation afterwards to the prior claimants. On the faith of these agree- 
ments, several thousand pounds have been expended in buildings upon 
lands which Captain Fitzroy has just granted absolutely to claimants 
whose case had thus been provided for already. 

“‘ Governor Hobson, in a letter dated September 6, 1841, expressly pro- 
mised to the Company’s Principal Agent that the Company should receive 
a grant of all such lands, making compensation as aforesaid ; and published 
the agreement in the Government Gazette. He next embodied it in a clause 
of a Land Ordinance, of February 25, 1842, subsequently disallowed on 
other grounds, but in force until after the Commissioner's decision. But 
the disallowance of this last ordinance revived the previous one of June 
1841, which contains an express provision against the issue of grants for 
land directed by the Governor to be compensated for as above. Lord 
Stanley, in a despatch of May 12, 1842, expressed his decided approbation 
of the agreement entered into by Captain Hobson. And the officer 
administering the Government, in a letter of September 14, 1842, acknow- 
ledged Captain Hobson’s agreement, and his obligation to abide by it. | 

* But if all these agreements between the Local Government and the 
Company’s Agent were not enough, Lord Stanley, by another with the 
New Zealand Company in May 1843, bound the Government to Issue Ime 
mediate grants for all the Company’s lands on exactly the same prin¢ iple 
of compensation to prior valid claimants as that already agreed on in the 
This agreement was made to avoid any further delay from the 
Land-claims Court. But Captain Fitzroy, mistaking the 
condition 











colony. 
proceedings of the ‘itzre 
instructions consequent on the agreement, and considering the é 
to apply to the issuing the grant, and not to the grant itself, as inte nded, 
withheld the issue until after the land-claims were cecided upon, and 80 
rendered the agreement with Lord Stanley utterly nugatory. And now, 
disregarding altogether the repeated agreements between the respective 
principals and subordinates on both sides, he finishes by issuing, = = 
claims of the Company have been proved valid, the grants for a portion © 
their land, which should have been issued two years ago for te u hole of 
them, and by depriving the Company and settlers alike of the bem ficial 
right to compensate prior claimants, which the grants even then were to 
have conferred. i 
‘Thus, of the three principal districts inhabited by your petitioners, 
and now proved to have been fairly and validly purchased, the Natives 
have been permitted FOR FIVE YEAKS to keep the settlers off all bute 


few acres of the first, as they do to this day in spite of the Governor's — 
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_— 
have constantly been seeking protection from Government in vain from 


Native aggressions and injuries ;—the whole of the second district, (of | 


Taranaki,) with the exception of one-twentieth part, has been returned to 
the Natives, though proved validly purchased; and now, in open breach 
of repeated agreements, which ought long ago to have been put into 
execution, grants are off red for portions only of one of them, and nothing 
put conditional grants for any part of any of them. May not your peti- 
tioners with reason complain of having deen treated with injustice ? 

« And is this cruelty to the settlers (for it is nothing less) redeemed by 
any humanity or benefit Captain Fitzroy’s policy has secured to the Natives ? 
Surely the facts above mentioned declare against any such supposition. 
The land was useless to them; the gold injurious to them. And colo- 
nization—of the greatest advantage to them, if carried out as always 
intended—has been for the present entirely put an end to. The only 
shadow of a reason for such policy is the merely technical one, that it is in 
supposed accordance with the Treaty of Waitangi, a tre ity Captain Fitzroy 
has not scrupled to call ‘the Magna Charta ot New Zealand.’ But of that 
treaty what more need be said than that it first instilled into the Natives 
the notion of the sovereignty it attempted to induce them to relinquish, by 
promising gratification to their cupidity that it was made with a people 
whose language had no terms for many of the ideas it was to convey ;— 
that it has been proved to demonstration that the officer who made it and 
his superiors who confirmed it attached entirely opposite meanings to its 
most important provision, Captain Hobson holding ‘that lands in posses- 
sion’ meant all waste lands whatever ; Sir George Gipps and Lord John 
Russell, that the term implied only land in actual occupation; that by a 
necessary inference from another clause it makes the sovereignty of Great 
Britain depend on the acknowledgment of it by the Native chiefs, great 
part of whom, even in the Northern Island, (to w h alone the treaty 
applies,) never sizned it at all;—that the legal adviser of Government, 
Mr. Swainson, d nies, therefore, the sovereignty of Great Britain over 
these latter chiefs, for which again Lord Stanley reprimands him ; that the 
confidential adviser of Government, Mr. Protector Clarke, distinctly 
declares that it ‘ guarantees all Native customs, and therefore the pro- 
ceedings of Taraia at Tauranga,’ which included murder and cannibalism; 
—that its conditions have been repeatedly broken by one of the contracting 
parties, the Natives, who have over and over again rejected, in the broadest 
terms, the sovereignty of Great Britain, and actually resumed the inde- 
pendence they bound themselves to relinquish, and clamorously demanded 
back and obtained the abandonment of the right of preémption of waste 
lands it guaranteed to her Majesty ;—that these were all the conditions on 
which the possession of lands (however interpreted) was guaranteed to them; 
—that this, in common fairness, releases the other party from its engage- 
ments ;—that the Natives perfectly understand and recognise this view of 
mutual obligation ;—and, finally, that this unintelligible, universally mis- 
understood, and repeatedly broken and nullified treaty was made for an 
object as injurious as impracticable—that of enabling the Natives to extort 
for lands useless to themselves whatever sums of money their ignorance or 
avarice might prompt them to demand? Is such a treaty to be maintained 
at the cost of the stoppage of colonization and the ruin of thousands of 
Englishmen? And was not the Committee of your Honourable Hous« 
right in declaring that ‘the step’ (of making this tre aty) ‘was a wrong 
one, and that it would have been much better if no such treaty had ever 
been made ?’’ 









Government of Aborigines. 


“ Butif Captain Fitzroy’s proceedings with respect to the land question 
exhibit, as your petitioners believe, an unjustifiable partiality in favour of 
the Natives, and a most injudicious acquiescence in, or virtual encourage- 
ment of, their unreasonable demands, his treatment of more open breaches 
of the peace committed by them shows the same weakness still more clearly, 
and has had yet more lamentable results. . 

“ Now, surely the general maxims for the good government of savages 
are well known and indisputable, To assume and maintain towards them 
the tone and attitude of superiors dealing with inferiors; to treat them 
with the kindness and patience, but with the firmness and authority, re- 
quisite in the management of children ; never to allow that authority ‘to be 
questioned for a moment; never to tolerate any display of that arrogance 
which is natural to every race of savages ; most assuredly not to instil into 
them notions oftheir own importance which even they themselves would 
not otherwise have conceived, by ostentatious professions of regard and 
manifestations of respect for them; to concede nothing to disrespectful 
demands, certainly nothing to open violence—every such concession 
operating necessarily, as with children, only as an incentive to acts of 
greater insubordination ; to quell such acts promptly and at their first ap- 
pearance, and to do this with such a supe riority of force as to make re- 
sistance hope less, submission immediate; to in short, their guides, 
lawgivers, teachers, protectors, civilizers, but, as a necessary preliminary 
to all this, to be complet ly and confess« dly their masters ; be cause, that 
done, strange laws are respected, kindness and clemen¢ y understood—there 
is clear space and free play for every mild and gentle effort for their ame- 
lioration. Such sure ly are some ofthe oldest, clearest, most incontroverti- 
ble maxims for the good government of a savage or any very inferior 
people. Restraint is an indispensable part of all education; and every 
race that ever emerged from barbarism has had in a great 
drilled into civilization. And, surely as these dictates of expe- 
rience, so surely are they perfectly compatible with those of the highest 
humanity. 

“ These principles have been sufficiently laid down for the guidance of 
New Zealand Governors by successive Sex of State for the Colonies. 
With respect, further, to suppression or tolerance of the customs of the 
Natives, Lords Normanby, John Russell, and Stanley have severally and 
distin« tly directed, that while harmless ones were to be allowe d to die out ol 
themselves, and such as were detrimental to be gradually su pressed, all 
those which were contrary to the dictates of natural morality were to be 
put down at once at any risk. And Captain Grey, the Gove rnor of South 
Australia, in his Re port on the Aborigines ofthat country, has most fully 
and clearly shown, by reasonings which equally apply to all savage race $. 
that if the surest and perhaps only possible way to civilize them is to be 
taken, ‘ they should, as soon as the y are declared to be British subjects, 
be taught as far as possible that British laws are to supersede their own.’ 
He asserts his‘ full conviction that whilst tribes in communication with 
Europ ans are allowed to exercise their barbarous laws or customs upon 
One another, so long will they remain ina state of barbarism’; that ‘ the 
only true humanity would be to make them from the very commencement 
amenadbie tu British laws, both as regards themselves and Europe ans’ ; for 
he holds it to be ‘ a manifest contradiction to suppose that individuals sub- 
ject to savage and barbarous laws can rise intoa state of civilization which 

ose laws have a manifest tendency to destroy.’ Lord John Russell for- 
warded this Report to Captain Hobson (9th December 1840), declaring of 
the principles it inculcates ‘ that there could be little doubt of their appli- 
Cability to New Zealand.’ And the Select Committee of your Honourable 
House on New Zealand affairs expressly refer to this Report ‘ as containing 
arable exposition of the pelicy which ought to be pursued upon this im- 

portant and difficult subject.’ ” 
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——— 
Captain Fitzroy’s Theory. 

‘* But Captain Fitzroy, it seems, came out determined to adopt a scheme 
directly opposed to all these principles, so rational, practical, and highl 
recommended. Before aSelect Committee of the House of Lords in 1838, 
he advised in his evidence that ‘Great Britain should declare distinetly 
that she will decidedly refrain from interfering with the Aborigines’; that 
‘the Resident shouid act in concert with the missionaries.’ *‘ Your plan 
would suppose an assumption of paramount sovereignty on the part of Great 
Britain, subject to leaving the Natives masters for their own government, 
and leaving them masters of their property in the land?’ ‘ Entirely so,’ 
is the answer. He would have ‘ everything done ostensibly by the Natives, 
influenced by the missionaries.’ ‘That ‘ would be precisely the distinction 
he would like to make; to ward otf foreign interference, but to desist from 
interference ourselves.” ‘This strange scheme of leaving all government 
to the missionaries, and of exercising British authority without imposing 
British law, without indeed interfering at all—which, even if apparently 
feasible where such sovereignty is to be exercised over civilized people 
possessing laws of their own, may be pronounced impracticable when the 
so-called subjects are savages following barbarous and contradictory cus- 
toms—besides being directly opposed to the incontestible principles laid 
down by Captain Grey—had on the very face of it objections equally in- 
surmountable. For in the first place it had actually been tried and found 
impracticable by Mr. Busby, to whom the suecessful opposition of the 
missionaries, even when he attempted to govern through themselves, must 
surely be allowed to have been unreasonable. Moreover, it was clear 
beforehand that when colonization had taken place on a great scale, the 
missionaries would unavoidably lose great part of their influence, from the 
comparatively inferior station it would then become manifest to the 
Natives they held among the Whites ; and such has actually been the case 
from this cause among others. Again, many thousands of Europeans 
being settled in immediate contact and intercourse with the Natives, it was 
evident that cases would continually arise in which authority and jurisdiction 
would have to be exercised over individuals of both races at once, in the 
settlement of differences between them or otherwise. Unless, then, the 
missionaries were also to govern the Whites, or make them submit to be in- 
juriously attected by Native customs, it is inconceivable how (the Natives 
in no case being amenable to British laws) such differences could be set- 
tled. But the opposition of the missionaries to colonization altogether, 
and their jealousy of any interference by others with the Natives and the 
country, had been so openly manifested and even acknowledged by them- 
selves, that it is astonishing how Captain Fitzroy could have avoided 
foreseeing the animosities and confusion that must arise from the attempt 
to reduce his theory to practice, to the utter destruction of all satisfactory 
government of the settlers, and all useful influence over the Natives. Or, 
foresecing all this, it is equally astonishing, except on the supposition of 
some bias totally subversive of his better judgment, how he should ever 
have thought of acting upon his theory at all. Further, his scheme ad 
mitted of no positive agency for the restraint of Native crime or the im- 
provement of the Native character, but that of abstract reason alone ; for 
the influence of example would be evil as well as good in its operation, 
And to expect much effect from the agency of abstract reason upon 
savages, Was to expect from men unaccustomed to restraint, and exposed 
to greater temptations than it is well possible for civilized men to be, a 
vastly greater self-command, freedom from the power of habit, and respect 
for moral law when clearly explained to them, than is ever expected from 
civilized and conformably educated people themselves. This certainly does 
seem a most visionary and fanciful notion deliberately to ground a system 
of government or a scheme of civilization upon,” 





Mr. Clarke's Proceedings. 

‘‘ But if the sound reasoning and high authority in favour of the mode 
laid down by Captain Grey, and the evident impracticability (at least since 
the colonization of these islands) of his own theory, were not enough to 
induce Captain Fitzroy to adopt the former, he had before him the actual 
experience of the British Government since its establishment in New 
Zealand, most convincingly demonstrative of the impossibility of avoiding 
interference or of governing by merely moral influence and what has been 
called ‘ authoritative mediation.’ 

“The very first Native outrage sufficiently proved this. It was the 
murder of a Mrs. Roberton and her family, six White people in all, and a 
Native, at the Bay of Islands, by a chief named Maketu.” 

** Again, when Mr. Clarke, the Protector, denying the Native custom of 
right by conquest, induced Captain Hobson to believe that the lands 
bought by the settlers at Manganui had been bought of the wrong tribe, 
and consequently to buy them again of the representative of the conquered 
party, the chief Noble, the combined influence of the Protector and of 
Government could not prevent a battle between the opposing tribes, in 
which many lives were lost.”’ 

‘“* How little the moral influence of Government could effect, by authori- 
tative mediation or otherwise, even in the suppression of crimes (such as 
cannibalism) which the Natives certainly have always seemed most ashamed 
of confessing to Europeans, was next shown in the affair of Taraia, a chief 
of the Thames district, who, in the early part of 1842, massacred several 
Natives at Tauranga, and of whom Mr. Clarke himself says he confessed 
to him that he had eaten two of the bodies, and that he justified it ‘as one 
of their old practices.’ ‘It was a matter in which Natives alone were con- 
cerned; he did not see what business the Governor had to interfere with 
it.” Even Mr. Clarke acknowledged on this occasion that ‘ force’ was the 
only possible effectual mode of interfering. But Taraia and Takanini 
distinetly defied the Government, and declared their independence.” 

** But, in aecordance with the advice of Mr. Clarke, nothing further was 
done to punish the crimes in question and assert the supremacy of British 
law and government. In the latter end of 1842, Tongoroa, a chief of Ma- 
ketu, massacred several Natives related to the same Tauranga tribe; and 
in spite of the remonstrances of Mr. Chapman, as the latter has himself re- 
corded, the chief and his followers devoured some of the bedies. In this 
transaction a boat belonging to some White men had been treacherously 
Mr. Shortland went to Tongoroa, demanded the boat, 
and* treme displeasure at the vielence of the conduct’ of 
the aggressors. ‘Tongoroa « dedly refused to comply with his demand, 
and * he and his friends declared their determination to persist in their 
Mr. Shortland thereupon sent for 
They came—with a pro- 


longoroa, 
exvressed Ais ¢ 


seized by 


murderous and cannibal practices.’ 
Major Bunbury and the troops from Auckland. 


test from Mr. Clarke against their being used, and a letter from the 
Attorney-General, Mr. Swainson, expressing ‘doubts’ as to the Natives of 


Maketu being amenable to British law, or even under British sovereignty, 
which he decidedly declared the Natives who had not signed the Waitangi 
Treaty were not. So Mr. Shortland and the troops were jeered and laughed 
at; and, having been sufliciently defied, returned to Auckland ; having 
produced no effect whatever save that of increasing the arrogance of the 
Natives and lowering still further their opinion of the English, their 
soldiers, and their Government. 

“ And yet the same Mr. Clarke, who thus materially helped to render 
Mr. Shortland’s proceedings indecisive, ‘had always,’ as he confesses, 
‘impressed upon the Natives that they were all British subjects, and all 
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under British law.’ What, then, must the Natives, thus authoritatively 
informed of the opinion of Government, have thought of its tame sub- 
mission to their defiance of its power—the impunity with which they could 
break and openly boast of breaking its laws ? r. Shortland distinctly 
states—‘ they are inclined to interpret our lenity and unwillingness to act 
with force, into fear to do so’”’ 

Wairao Affray. 

“It was surely now abundantly evident that mediation by moral in- 
fluence could produce no beneficial effect of any consequence on the 
Natives, without the display and evident determination to make use of 
physical force ; and that their annoyances and insubordination needed an 
effectual and immediate check. 

‘* But it was not given. Another six months elapsed, and the lament- 
able Wairao affray occurred in the natural course of things. That event 
is too well known to make it needful to do more than repeat some of the 
facts which remain indisputable after all the discussions about it. It is 
undeniable, then, that that affray arose from a dispute with two chiefs— 
notorious both of them for cruelty and murder, one for cunning and the 
foulest treachery ; the other for Hrs Reema turbulence, and ferocity— 
about land which they had won by exterminating the original possessors ; 
which was separated by the sea from their habitual residences; which 
they had never cultivated more than one single acre of, if one; which they 
never needed, nor were likely to need; and which all probability shows 
they had fairly and knowingly sold. Moreover, that the land was not being 
taken from them, but only being surveyed to save great time and great 
expense ; that this might have been done without any prejudice to their 
just claims, as Government officers and the Protectors might casily have 
explained to them; that they broke their solemn engagement with the 
Land Commissioner, and went armed to interfere a month previously to 
the time agreed on; that the warrant they resisted (if the fact be of im- 
portance) was to inquire into the affair, and not to punish them; that the 
only direct and positive evidence in that particular shows that they began 
the fight; that most unquestionable evidence proves that a considerable 
interval of time elapsed between the surrender and the massacre of the 

risoners, during which an interchange of friendly civilities took place 

tween them and their murderers; and that the massacre was perpe- 
trated on Government officers, and on some of the most valuable and most 
deeply respected settlers in the whole country. 

“The Natives, dismayed at their own act, retired to their strongholds, 
unable to conceive that no measures would be taken against them, and 
endeavouring to prepare to resist the attack and punishment they felt they 
had rendered themselves liable to. This strong impression of theirs ren- 
dered the omission to bring them even to trial so much the more injudi- 
cious and dangerous in its effects.” 


Proceedings of the Local Government. 

“The Local Government had hitherto shown its weak deference to the 
Natives in its timid and vacillating conduct toward: them; but now it 
began to manifest its partiality in a systematic course of petty acts of op- 
pression and harshness towards the settlers, and misrepresentation of their 
motives and conduct. This was of course partly to justify its own fear to 
act, and a to conciliate the Natives whom it feared. All the subor- 
dinate officials zealously seconded the views of their superiors. Their 
proceedings are well known, Mr. Shortland issued a proclamation to 
prevent the settlers exercising ‘ acts of ownership’ on any disputed lands, 
which excited Native annoyances in districts never troubled before. Mr. 
Clarke again recommended ‘concession,’ which even to him appeared 
*humiliating’; assumed facts against the settlers, as when he wrote 
of the ‘deep provocation the Natives received in the occupancy of lands 

never alienated’ ; and prejudiced the case by calling the defensive 
movements of the Whites ‘an unconstitutional and murderous attack.’ 
And yet at this very time the Attorney-General, Mr. Swainson, was in- 
sisting on the dismissal of the Nelson magistrates, because, before the 
‘case had been judicially decided upon, their names appeared to a letter, 
in which the massacre after the surrender was styled a ‘murder in 
cold blood.’ And at the same time, too, a third official, the Police Magis- 
trate at Wellington, was issuing a proclamation, in which, on the hearsa 
evidence of a whaler, he stated a most improbable and fanciful story tend- 
ing to excuse the Natives, utterly opposed to overwhelming testimony then 
in possession of the magistrates, which story he was obliged afterwards 
publicly to acknowledge to have been false. And this story was sent home 
y Mr. Shortland, and repeated in Lord Stanley’s despatch of 10th Fe- 
y wge tee (though omitted by Captain Fitzroy in his publication of it,) as 
the chief circumstance exculpatory of the Natives. ‘The proceedings of 
the settlers of Wellington, in organizing themselves into a militia, were 
condemned and attempted to be stopped by Major Richmond ‘as illegal,’ 
though there is clear evidence that Rauperaha was actually meditating an 
attack; and there can be no doubt that the Protectors and others might 
have made the Natives perfectly understand that these proceedings were 
intended as purely defensive. The expression was retracted. All these 
evidences of a determination on the part of Government to hush up the 
affair, if possible, and excuse their leniency towards the Natives even at the 
expense of truth and justice, being so notorious and so amply proved that 
no one now attempts to deny them, need not again have been alluded to 
except to show how distrustful Captain Fitzroy ought to have been of the 
representations and the policy of a Government that had found it neces- 
sary to resort to such unbecoming expedients for its own justification, and 
had so often indisputably manifested its bias against the settlers.”’ 


Consequences. 

“But, whatever difference of opinion may exist as to all this, one thing 
was and is universally admitted, and that is, that the arrogance of the Na- 
tives and their contempt of Government and the White people were in- 
creased tenfold by their success at the Wairao and the impunity which 
followed the outrage. 

“The determined opposition of the Natives all this time to the occupa- 
tion of waste lands, ences useless to themselves, their seizure of the 
crops of settlers, their unreasonable demands and threatening demonstra- 
tions, the inability of the Europeans to obtain any redress from the para- 
lyzed authorities,—all this has been already narrated.’’ 

Proceedings of Captain Fitzroy. 

“* With all these things before him, Captain Fitzroy’s first proceedings 
were to denounce the settlers he knew nothing of as ‘ Aetna by a spirit 
of aggression and injustice,’ as ‘ devil’s missionaries,’ and ‘trespassers,’ 
all which of course was immediately made known to the Natives; to make 
ostentatious promises of protection to the latter; to treat even bad charac- 
ters among them with preposterous civility and attention ; to add fuel, in 
short, to the flame, and aggravate all the ill effects of the lamentable le- 
niency and partiality of his predecessors. 

“It was evident immediately how the Wairao massacre would be dis- 
posed of. In his reply to the Wellington memorial, Captain Fitzroy had 
already pronounced that the Whites were in the wrong, and spoken of the 
‘evident injustice which characterized the fatal proceedings there.’ At 
Nelson he reprimanded the principal magistrates, and threatened them 
with removal bem the commission of the peace, on the ground of their in- 





discretion in having issued a warrant for the apprehension of the chiefs 
concerned in the massacre.” 

“*To a deputation of Nelson settlers he declared ‘as much as that his 
mind was made up to have no judicial inquiry,’ because satisfied of the 
injustice of the Whites, and of the difficulty of taking the offenders. Ne. 
vertheless, inconsistently enough, at Wellington, and to the hour of his 
leaving Nelson, he ‘ el esatiannd to repeat that he had not yet made up 
his mind, and must make further inquiries.’ 

“He hastened to Waikanai; set aside not only all forms of judicial pro- 
cedure established by the constitution, but all such as are naturally resorted 
to by any one wishing to arrive at the truth in a disputed case ; bene the 
unsupported and deliberately-composed story of one of the principal crimj. 
nals, Rauperaha—a story directly at variance on most of the important 
points of the case with the consistent evidence then in his possession of 
some Native and many European eyewitnesses; tested it by no cross- 
examination ; demanded no explanation of these inconsistencies ; but, after 
a quarter of an hour’s silence, declared (as it was evident he had previously 
determined) that the Whites were guilty, and that ‘therefore he would not 
avenge their deaths.’ Mr, Clarke translated the story—the main points in 
a voice almost inaudible except to Captain Fitzroy—and was repeatedly 
called on to amend his translation by the most respected and talented mis- 
sionary in New Zealand, the Reverend Mr. Hadfield. His Excellency then 
declared that ‘appeal must be made to the law in all disputes about endl that 
he would see justice done, and be responsible for its execution’ ; introduced 
Mr. Spain as administrator of that law, and recommended ‘ implicit confi- 
dence in the fairness and impartiality with which he would decide upon all 
alleged purchases’; then ‘blessed’ the murderers and dismissed them, 
Sir Everard Home having shaken hands with their blood-stained chief. 

“Yet Governor Fitzroy himself, in the following August, overthrew as 
far as in him lay the authority and influence of Mr. Spain, by unceremo- 
niously reversing his decision respecting Taranaki, without having even 
read his report upon the case; and that on the ground of conquest not 
conferring complete title to land among the Natives, the only right what- 
ever that Rauperaha ever had had to the Wairao. Moreover, having thus 
pledged himself publicly to the Natives to see the law executed when thus 
decided upon, he has left them still in forcible possession of the Hutt, 
which the same Mr. Spain has awarded to the Company. 

‘“* The evidence of an eyewitness, ‘ who narrowly watched’ the Natives, 
tells us that ‘ neither the threat in the first part of the Governor's speech, 
nor his sudden clemency afterwards, produced any great impression on 
their minds.’ ‘They attributed it, of course, as so long before in Mr. Short- 
land’s Tauranga affair, ‘ to fear to act.’ The Governor having himself 
confessed as much at Nelson, it is not wonderful if the Natives found out 
his motives too. 

“Such was the ey of Government respecting the murder of its 
officers and subjects at Wairao; a murder itself the evident consequence 
of repeated acts of mistaken leniency. The perpetrators were first 
rewarded by Mr. Shortland with a proclamation, which put whatever 
lands, settled or cultivated or not, they chose to dispute the sale of or lay 
claim to, rightly or wrongly, into their absolute possession ; and then, 
without having undergone any sort of trial, constitutional or other—with- 
out having even acknowledged the power or right of Government to punish 
or try them at all—were favoured by Captain Fitzroy with an unconditional 
and unsolicited pardon.”’ 


Further Proceedings of Captain Fitzroy. 

«But now, surely, whatever may be thought about this proceeding, it 
cannot, at all events, be disputed that forbearance had reached its utmost 
limits ; that all temporizing henceforth would be madness; that moral 
influence without physical force was now powerless; that the authority 
of British government and law must as soon as possible be vigorously and 
decisively asserted. ‘ 

Nevertheless, Captain Fitzroy determined to carry out his old theory of 
mediation and government by non-interference as far as possible. In 
February 1844, a Native, Te Mania, was sentenced by the authorities at 
Auckland to imprisonment for theft. His chief, Kawau, thereupon 
rescued him in open day from the constables and the court-house. A 
warrant was po for Kawau’s apprehension; and Major Bunbury being 
sent to take him, the tribe interfered, and the affair ended in the capture 
of three men and some canoes. But, after a consultation with Major 
Bunbury, Government withdrew the warrant, on the ground of insufficient 
strength to enforce it in case of combined resistance. Here they confessed 
themselves ‘guilty of precisely similar indiscretion to that for which, 
though only assumed by themselves on certainly erroneous grounds, they 
dismissed the Nelson magistrates. Here was a really injudicious attempt 
to exercise authority without the power to enforce it—an open acknow- 
ledgment of weakness. The abandonment of an attempt nd ten such a 
crime, sucha defiance of Government, was virtually an abandonment of all 
pretence to govern the Natives at all. Captain Fitzroy himself seems to 
have felt this; for on the 4th July 1844, he passed an ordinance through 
the Council to exempt the Natives from imprisonment for theft, and sub- 
stitute a fine, to be exacted by the chiefs of the guilty party. This, of 
course, exempted the chiefs themselves from any punishment whatever, and 
rendered that of other Natives in the last degree improbable. Captain Fitz- 
roy, lest his motives should not be sufficiently clear, expressly declared that 
the object was ‘ to avoid such scenes as that of the rescue of ‘Te Mania’ ; 
and the Attorney-General, confessing that ‘ the object of the bill was not to 
enforce the law if it could be avoided,’ acknowledged that in case the chiefs 
‘refused to pay the fine, the law must remain a dead letter.’ And Captain 
Fitzroy, on this occasion, declared in plain terms his adherence to his old 
theory, by asserting ‘that British government of the Natives must be by 
mediation only,’ (though he allowed that this bill went even further,) and 
by confessing that ‘a powerful chief, who had lately told him that he 
(the Governor) was Governor over the White men, and the chief himself 
over the Natives, was right.’ Was _not this a direct abandonment of all 
pretension whatever to govern the Natives—a nullification of the Treaty 
of Waitangi, by which the sovereiguty over them was guaranteed to Great 
Britain? But government by mediation was now confessed to be no 
government at all, as from the first it might have been seen to be. The 
Native Exemption Bill was the reward of Kawau’s defeat of Government 
authority.” 
Results—Heki. 

“ The effects of all this concession and reward for outrage became more 
and more evident. Honi or Johnny Heki, a chief noted for his turbulent 
propensities and previous injuries of the Whites, after one or twice taking 
possession of the house of a man named Lord, seizing a boat, and com- 
mitting other acts of depredation, on Friday night, July 5, 1844, entered 
the town of Russell at the Bay of Islands, with his tribe ; where they 
danced war-dances, made threatening speeches, and, during three days 
possession of the town, broke into and plundered houses ; treated the 
women and female children with the grossest obscenity; and, finally, 
with the greatest order and deliberation, cut down and destroyed the 
Government flagstaff erected there. In the speeches referred to, the 
Wairao massacre was distinctly alluded to. The first speaker said— 
‘War, war, war with the White people.’ The second—‘Cut them in 
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ieces and throw them into the sea.’ The third—‘ That Te Rauperaha 


ad killed White people, and why could not they ?’’ 
Vacillations and Compromise. 

“ Captain Fitzroy, upon this deliberate insult and outrage, seemed at first 
determined to temporize no longer. He immediately sent thirty soldiers 
from Auckland, and on the 21st of August, having procured 160 more from 
Sydney, sailed with them for the Bay of Islands, accompanied by the Go- 
yernment brig and her Majesty’s ship Hazard, with a detachment of the 
Twenty-sixth Regiment. Arriving five days after, they proceeded to the 
landing-place nearest to the residence of Heki. There a deputation from 
some of the Natives, consisting of Mr. Protector Clarke and some other mis- 
sionaries, met them to convey the anxious request of the Natives that the 
troops might not be landed. ‘The request was complied with; and the troops, 
apparently after some movements and counter-movements, were remanded 
to Russell. The Governor then held several meetings with other disaffected 
chiefs of the district, who gave as grounds vf their discontent the restric- 
tion on the sale of land, but more especially the injury they had sustained 





from the decrease in the visits of ships to that port, owing to the establish- | 


ment of acustomhouse. ‘The Governor thereupon called the inhabitants 


together, and declared Russell a free port. This step was followed shortly | 


afterwards by the abolition of customs-duties throughout New Zealand. 


“ His Excellency then repaired to Waimate, and held a conference with | 


some more of these petty chiefs. Honi Heki, however, the most guilty as 
preferred writing a letter to the Governor, the careless and independent 
tone and the peculiar reasoning of which seem to render it anything but 
what the Governor considered it—an apology. It commenced thus,— 
* Friend Governor—This is my speech to you. My disobedience and rude- 
ness is nonew thing. Ll inherit it from my parents, from my ancestors. 
Do notimagine it is a new feature in my character. But J am thinking of 
leaving off my misconduct to the Europeans.’ He then promises to re- 
place {the flagstaff, which he declares had never been paid for, and re- 

uests that the soldiers might ‘ be left beyond the sea, and at Auckland.’ 

‘he Governor then addressed the chiefs at length, concluding with a de- 
mand for the delivery of ten muskets ‘ as atonement for the misconduct of 
Honi Heki.’ As soon as the muskets were given up, the Governor, with 
another speech, returned them. The troops, notwithstanding this proof of 
the threatening and hostile spirit of the Natives, and their readiness to 
revolt, were immediately sent back to Sydney.” 


Further Vacillations of the Government. 

“So the insult to Government, in the destruction of the flagstaff—the 

plunder of the inhabitants of Russell—the obscene insults to the women 
—were punished by a fine of ten muskets, imposed upon the least guilty 
of the offenders, and immediately returned. Had Heki been actually 
taken, and in the power of Government, this remission of a punishment 
80 trifling could not have had much good effect ; but, being at large, and 
careless of their power, he must have laughed both at the vicarious punish- 
ment itself and its unmeaning remission. But other circumstances of the 
case aggravate the injudiciousness of this lenity. The objection of the 
Natives to the flagstaff, as is notorious in New Zealand, arose from their 
notion that it diminished the number of whalers resorting to the harbour, 
to whom they had indeed been accustomed to sell potatoes and pigs, but 
from whom they derived a more valuable income by letting out their 
female slaves as concubines. So it is literally and strictly true, that it was 
to conciliate the Natives, by virtually giving indulgence to this traffic in 
licentiousness, that Captain Fitzroy abolished the customs and ruined the 
revenue. ‘The financial policy of the Government was changed in its 
most important particular, in deference to the whims, expressed by out- 
rage and violence, of a petty chief with a few hundred followers. Captain 
Fitzroy acknowledged, in the Legislative Council, that he made ‘ this 
change, unprecedented in the history of colonization,’ to prevent the in- 
surrection of these tribes. But this is not all. Your petitioners have 
learned, from credible witnesses present at the time, and whose evidence can 
be procured if needed, that the trifling atonement of the surrender of the 
ten muskets was wholly a collusion; and that the Protector had previously 
made the Natives fully understand that they would be immediately re- 
turned. Thus Government openly exposed not only its weakness but its 
trickery to the Natives, and entered into an understanding with them, 
which was to defeat and disgrace itself for the poor chance of keeping up 
appearances with the Europeans. This worse than useless demonstration 
is said to have cost no less than 2,000.” 

“ Having deprived the settlers of the protection of the troops from Syd- 
ney, the Governor, by his next proceeding, seemed to declare it to be his 
express object to leave them entirely at the mercy of the savages. Lord 
Stanley, ina despatch to Captain Fitzroy, dated March 11, 1844, expressly 
refers ‘ to the Marquis of Normanby and Lord John Russell’s instruc- 
tions’ (given years before) ‘ pointing out the necessity for the establish- 
ment of some local force,’ and especially adverts to the latter noble Lord’s 
suggestions as to the kind of force to be raised. He then directs Captain 
Fitzroy to introduce a bill into Council for the formation of a Militia. 
On the 24th of September 1844, accordingly, his Excellency laid a bill to 
that effect before the Council, with a hint of his disapproval of it. The 
members immediately opposed it; the Attorney-General declaring ‘ he 
wished Dr. Martin had moved it to be read that day six months.’ The 
Governor thereupon confessed ‘ that he was so decidedly convinced of the 
extreme impolicy and imprudence of the measure,’ that, had it passed the 
Council, ‘ he most certainly should not have given his’ assent to it.’ The 
settlers were, therefore, left in their defenceless condition, without arms 
or ammunition, altogether unorganized and undisciplined. It was mad- 
ness enough to neglect a defensive measure, so obviously dictated by the 
most ordinary prudence; but what an aggravation of madness to bring it 
forward in this public manner only to reject and condemn it! It was tan- 
tamount to an open declaration to the Natives that Government would not 
permit the settlers to protect themselves. 

“A few weeks after this, in November 1844, Captain Fitzroy publicly 
declared to a Wellington deputation, whom he courteously compared to 
the ‘three tailors of Tooley Street,’ that, ‘if the Natives continued to ob- 
struct the Hutt settlers, he would not consent to the employment of force.’ 
It was then, too, he adopted the expedient of the bribe of 4007. to Raupe- 
raha, the utter futility of which has been shown above.” 


Further Compromiies. 

But, after the affair of the muskets, who could be astonished at any 
Outrage whatever by the Natives? Nevertheless, Government still pur- 
sued its strange and disastrous policy. In October 1844, occurred another 
flagrant instance of injudicious concession to intimidation. A Native 
Woman at the Bay of Islands, in resisting the execution of a warrant on 
the person of her husband or paramour (an European), was accidently cut 
in the hand bythe constable. The brother, a missionary or Christian chief, 
named George King, immediately demanded wtu or payment for the dishonour 
done to his family by shedding the blood of a member of it. This being, 
after many threats from the Native of vengeance and relapse into heathen- 
ism, refused, he declared himself ‘ a devil’ (as the unconverted Natives are 
styled), and proceeded forthwith with some of his tribe to break open the 


| bourhood of the latter place. 


stables of a Mr. John Wright, a person in no way concerned, whence he 
carried off eight horses, threatening to shoot the owner if he interfered. 
Mr. Clarke, the Protector, arriving with H.M.S. Hazard, induced the chief 
to give up seven of the horses, on condition of his being allowed to retain 
the other one, and receiving besides a present of a keg of tobacco. Here 
the recognition of a Native custom, refused at first, was concededfat last to 
violence and outrage; the outrage having been committed on an uncon- 
cerned and innocent person, and not only not punished, but absolutely re- 
warded. Could any greater proof of weakness be given than this wavering 
inconsistency ? any better instance of the impossibility of governing the 
Natives by non-interference, or even moral mediation ?” 

“ A Mr. Henderson bought about twelve square miles of land in the North 
for a schooner worth about 350/. Government thereupon informed, him 
he had become indebted to it to the amount of 4,000/. for fees. Mr. Hen- 
derson, repentant, got back the vessel. The Maori seller indignantly 
complained. The Governor promised its restitution. Henderson de- 
murred. The Maori insisted. His Excellency, after threatening to no 
purpose, persuaded Henderson to return it by promising him a recom- 
pense, which, however, as soon as the Maori obtained the vessel, is said to 
have been refused. So Captain Fitzroy resorted to his single remedy in 
this case as in all others, that of retreating from his position and abandon- 
ing his measures at the first sight of any difficulties attending the enforce- 
ment of them. The Government fees were given up, the penny proclama- 


chi tion issued; all hopes of a land or emigration fund, or of systemati 
well as most powerful criminal, could not be persuaded to attend. He | - - ne or cg : = eee 


colonization, destroyed.” 

** Tnsults and outrages now increased everywhere. In January 1845, a 
party of Natives plundered a house at Matakana, a place half way between 
Auckland and the Bay of Islands, and stripped and insulted two women 
they found there alone. Other outrages were committed in the neigh- 
On the 8th of January, the Governor issued 


| a proclamation, describing the former outrage as ‘a flagrant robbery, 


| Queen ? 


accompanied by personal violence’; declaring that the guilty tribes (of 
Wangarei and Kawakawa) should be excepted from the bencfit of the 
waiving of the Queen's right of preémption; and offering a reward of 
50/. for the apprehension of the three chiefs concerned. The resumption 
of the Queen’s right of preémption was calculated still more to add to 
the confusion of future land-claims. The offered reward produced no 
effect ; but served Honi Heki as an argument for exciting his followers 
to further mischief. 

“On the Sth of January, a party of Natives from the interior (the 
Taupo tribe) entered the settlement at Wanganui, with the professed in- 
tention of attacking another tribe in the neighbourhood. The Reverend Mr. 
Taylor endeavoured to persuade the principal chief among them, Te Heu 
Heu, to return quietly. The chief, in his reply, made the following 
remarks—‘ You and all the White people are slaves. I and Turoa are 
kings here, and Rauperaha is king of the sea-coast. You talk about your 
Who isshe? Isshestrong? Sheis a woman—what can a woman 
do? What did she do to Heki when he cut down her flag? That was 
the symbol of your country’s greatness! She was quiet, and did nothing! 
She is weak!’ Another chief, Tuanui, asked, ‘And what did she do to 
Rauperaha when he murdered her White men at Wairao?’ ‘And you,” 
continued Heu Heu, ‘ you who come to talk to me are slaves!’ 

“The Natives stayed seventeen days in the town. They broke into 
houses, committed many depredations, and insulted the inhabitants, male 
and female. Application being made to Major Richmond, he came with 
H.M.S. Hazard. At an interview with the chiefs, he and the Bishop, 
who had attempted to intercede, were rudely insulted, while the Queen’s 
name was associated with the grossest ribaldry. Major Richmond retired, 
with the intention of landing a force and driving them out of the town, 
to the great joy of the inhabitants, delighted with this symptom of vigour. 
But a North-west gale springing up, drove the ship from the coast for 
some days. Meanwhile, the Bishop made the Natives a considerable pre- 
sent of blankets and other commodities (said to have been in fulfilment of 
an old promise), and they agreed to withdraw theirmen. They proceeded 
on their excursion; but, finding their enemies strong and prepared to 
fight, retired to the interior. The ill-timed presents of the Bishop they 
considered merely as extorted by fear, and as yet another premium upon 
outrage. 

‘* Paramatta’s aggressions at this time, upon some of the Nelson settlers, 
have been described. They were an immediate consequence of those last 
alluded to, and of the Governor’s attempted purchase of Rauperaha’s 
assistance to clear the Hutt. 

“‘ Thus the insubordination of Honi Heki at the Bay of Islands, and of 
Heu Heu at Wanganui, was confessed in the speeches of themselves and 
their followers to have been greatly stimulated by the impunity attending 
the massacre at Wairao.” 


Heki's Further Outbreaks. 


‘In January 1845, Honi Heki cut down the flagstaff a second time at 
the Bay of Islands. Thirty soldiers were thereupon despatched thither 
from Auckland, under the command of Ensign Campbell. In the mean- 
time, Heki had destroyed the third staff. ‘The injudiciousness of placing so 
small a force under an officer so young and inexperienced, in so critical a 
situation, need not be remarked upon, ‘The troops were constant] 
exposed to the jeers and taunts of the savage followers whom Heki ha 
gradually collected about him. H.M.S. Hazard followed in the latter end 
of February, and a blockhouse was erected to protect another new staff. 

“ A few days after the arrival of the Hazard, Kawiti, one of the rebel- 


| lious chiefs, who had often plundered various settlers, attempting to steal 








some horses, was fired on by an armed boat from the Hazard. The fire was 
returned, and one of the crew wounded. This appears to have been the 
first act of open hostility between Government and the Natives. 

“ A party of seamen and marines were stationed in the town, and on the 
llth of March, about daylight, Heki, Pumuku, and Kawiti, with about 
200 followers each, approached to the attack. The former directed his 
march to the blockhouse defending the flagstaff; the two latter threatened 
different sides of the town. Captain Robertson, of H.M.S. Hazard, with 
from thirty to forty seamen and marines, advanced along the Matavai 
road to meet Kawiti, and after a deadly fire kept up from twenty to thirty 
minutes, repulsed him with considerable loss. But a sergeant of marines 
was killed in this encounter; and Captain Robertson, after displaying the 
greatest gallantry, was carried off the field pierced by four or five bullets, 
and with his sword broken. Meantime, Heki had got possession of the 
blockhouse, while the officer in command was engaged in digging a trench 
200 yards off. Pumuku attacked a second blockhouse, erected by the 
inhabitants, which was bravely defended by Mr. Hector and a party of 
soldiers under the command of Lieutenant Barclay and Ensign Campbell. 
After some few hours’ firing, Pumuku having been killed, the Natives 
hoisted a flag of truce. About one r.M., the magazine within a stockade 
in the town blew up, and the ammunition being expended, it was resolved 
that the place should be evacuated. The women and children had pre- 
viously embarked. The rest of the inhabitants did so now; and the 
Natives, having plundered the town of property to the amount of many 
thousand pounds, burnt it to the ground. 

“ A small craft was sent to Wangari, between Auckland and Russell, to 
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eee the settlers there to the number of forty, who thus escaped with 
the of their rty. The Northern extremity of the island might 
now be considered uninhabitable by settlers. The Natives have com- 
mitted robberies close to the eapital, which many of the inhabitants are said 
te be abandoning at every opportunity, while those who remain are 
harassed by frequent alarms of intended attacks by the Aborigines. 

“The state of affairs in the South, as has been shown, was only less 
threatening than in the North. Insolent contempt for the Whites and 
their Government, on the point of bursting into acts of open hostility 
wherever the two races were in contact. Actual warfare already begun in 
one quarter. And yet so little was Captain Fitzroy awake to the character 
and feelings of the Natives, that, in his address to the Council, on March 
4th, 1845, exactly one week before the destruction of the town of Russell, 
and the overthrow of the symbol of Goverment authority there, he declared 
“that the majority of the Natives entertain the most kindly and confident 
feelings towards her Majesty, towards the Local Government, and the 
settlers generally,’ and that ‘ their forbearance, self-restraint, and general 
tranquillity, are quite wonderful.’” 

Inefficient Military Measures. 

“ And now Captain Fitzroy’s policy having at last necessitated the very 
*coercive measures’ which it was so vainly expected would have been pre 
cluded by it, and which he had so often and so unnecessarily pledged 
himself not to adopt, how much wisdom or prudence, it may be asked, 
has he displayed in the execution of these measures? A force, con- 
sisting of her Majesty’s ships North Star and Hazard, detachments 
of the Fifty-eighth and Ninety-sixth regiments, and some volun- 
teers from Auckland, under the command of Lieutenant Colonel Hulme, 
was collected at the Bay of Islands. Pomare, one of the hostile chiefs, 
who had a pah en the sca-coast, gave himself up without resistance, 
and his deserted pah was destroyed. On the 2nd of May 1845, 
the troops, with the small-armed seamen and marines of the two 
ships, in all about 400 men, commenced their march into the interior in 
pursuit of fleki. ‘ No means of transport had been provided’ ; a friendly 
chief, Nene (or Thomas Walker), could not supply the number of Natives 
he had promised for this purpose ; the men were ‘ without u single tent, or 
a day's ration of liquor ; and the spareammunition had to be served out 
and carried in the men’s havresacks.’’ Heavy rain falling during the night 
and two following days, tro thirds of the ammunition was rendered unfit 
Sor use, and five days’ biscuit each man unfit to be eaten.’ At noon, on 
the 7th, the troops reached Heki’s pah, which was found to be ‘a strong 
fortification, trebly stockaded, with walls inside, traverses cut from side to 
side, a deep ditch, and each face loopholed ; and, to add to its strength, 
New Zealand flax was interwoven, which made it impregnable to musketry.’ 

“ Half the force, having been formed into three parties of assault, with 
the remainder for a reserve, marched under a galling fire to a height of 200 
yards from the pah. Thence twelve rockets were hred, with ‘ @ result not 
so favourable as was expected.’ They produced only ‘a momentary alarm’ 
inthe pah. Then a party of Natives, under Kawiti, another hostile chief, 
was discovered on the right of the hill lying in ambush, ready to attack the 
troops in rear in case of their assaulting the pah. They were immediately 
charged and repulsed with loss. 

** At this moment Heki hoisted the British ensign and a small red flag 
called his ‘fighting flag’—a preconcerted signal—and with about 150 
followers rushed out towards the hill, while Kawiti returned to the charge. 
Heki was checked by the distant fire of the reserve, and Kawiti was again 
repulsed at the point of the bayonet with severe loss. 

‘The troops were then drawn off, but in retreating were attacked by 
Kawiti a third time. He was again beaten back by the skirmishers. In 
this affair the British lost thirteen killed and thirty-nine wounded. The 
* want of proper accommodation and nourishment for the latter, the badness 
of the weather, and the deficiency of provisions’ generally, compelled 
Colonel Hulme to reémbark the troops. Heki afterwards decamped to a 
still stronger pab further up the country. 

* And in this inefficient and imprudent manner did Captain Fitzroy 
commence hostilities with the tribes of warlike savages, many thousands 
of whose fellow-countrymen he ought to have known would be determined 
as to their future conduct and feelings towards the British and their Go- 
vernment by the result of this first serious attempt of the latter to coerce 
them. But, asif to affect to be successful were the same as succeeding, 
the Governor, in a despatch to Lieutenant-Colonel Hulme, dated May 8, 
1845, and published by Sir Maurice O’Connell, at Sydney, in General 
Orders, boldly congratulates the Colonel on ‘ the satisfactory results of his 
exertions.’ This was making ridiculous what was before only lamentable.” 


Purther Military Mismanagement. 


* But did Captain Fitzroy and his Government learn wisdom even by 
this failure? Reinforcements having arrived, Colonel Despard assumed 
the chief command, and the troops, in number about 490, marched to 
Heki’s second and stronger pah. But now, ‘ the guns brought from Auck- 
fand,’ says Colonel Despard, ‘ were found quite ineffectual for breaching, 
from their very defeetive carriages, as they frequently upset from their 
own firing.’ So one of the heavy guns from the Hazard was brought up 
with great labour, and on the 30th of June a platform was erected half- 
wey up a hill to the right of the British position. The hill-top was oecu- 

ied by the friendly chief Nene and his tribe, and a six-pounder, protected 
by a sergeant’s guard, was placed there. While every one was observing 
the effects of the shot from the Flazard’s gun, a sudden attack was made 
on the party on the hill-top from a thick wood in the rear (exactiy as in 
the former affair), and Nene’s Natives were driven from their position ; but 
@ party of the Fitty-eighth charged up hill, and recovered it. Having ex- 

ded the shots of the Hazard’s gun (on/y twenty-six in number), Colonel 
espard resolved to storm the pah, expecting the stoekades to be so loosened 
by the shots as to enable the men to cut and pull them down with axes 
and ropes. The storming party having attained a position under cover of 
a ravine within 60 or 100 yards of the pah, rushed gallantly forward to the 
attack ; but, on reaching the stockades, found that ‘ she hatchets and ares, 
as well as the ropes for pulling them down, and the ladders, had all been 
thrown away or left behind by those appointed to carry them’—the volun- 
teers, it seems, trom Auckland. The assailants ‘ partially succeeded in 
opening the outer stockade, but the inner one resisted all their efforts; 
and being lined with men firing through loopholes, on a level with the 
ground, and others from half-way up, the men were falling so fast, that, 
notwithstanding the most daring acts of bravery, they were compelled to 
retire.’ They were ‘ generally successful’ in bringing off the wounded; 
and Colonel Hulme covered the retreat under a very heavy fire. ‘ One- 
third of the men actually engaged, fell in this disastrous affair’; thirty-six 
having been killed, and seventy-one wounded, of whom five afterwards died. 
Captain Grant, of the Fifty-eighth Regiment, was killed at the stockade, 
and Lieutenant Phillpotts, of H.M.S. Hazard, in the act of mounting it. 
Their bedies were mutilated, and a eaptured soldier is said to have been 
roasted alive by the savages. 

“ Offensive operations were resumed nextday. But the pah was evacuated 
during the following night. Heki retired to a still stronger one in the 
interior. Six months’ provisions and an old woman were found in that 
which had been abandoned. The greater part of the troops, after this 








sanguinary repulse, were taken back to Auckland; the remainder en. 
trenched themselves at Waimate. 

** Thus both these attempts failed from the same cause; the utter in. 
adequacy of the means supplied to effect the object desired. Strong fortj- 
fications were attacked, one with twelve rockets, the other with twenty-six 
shots. There was an utter deficiency of provisions, means of transport, 
and accommodation, and even of proper ammunition; the very guns in 
the second attempt were useless, and upset in firing. Does it not look ag 
if Government had resolved to put the seal upon its imbecility, by renning 
from the extreme of caution into the extreme of rashmess, from the 
weakest respect into the most unwarrantable contempt for the foe its own 
previous timidity had nursed into confidence, and, therefore, into formidable 
strength ?’’ 

“ The Governor is said to have wound up this miserable campaign by 
concluding a six months’ truce with Heki; which must be considered by 
the savages as an acknowledgment of defeat, and was desired by them 
only that they might put in their potato crops and furnish themselves with 
provisions to carry on the war afresh. Thus the chief advantage gained 
by Government amid its signal failures, that of having straitened the 
rebels for provisions, is abandoned, and even the little that has been done 
must all be done over again. The contempt with which the adjoining 
tribes yegard the British is said to be unbounded; and nothing but the 
profits the Waikato derive from the sale of the kauri gum is believed to 
have hitherto restrained that powerful tribe from attacking Auckland 
itself. 

‘* Captain Fitzroy’s measures for the defence of the settlers have been 
as unfortunate as his attempts to punish the Natives. On the 25th of 
March 1845, after one town and settlement had been destroyed by the 
Natives, he introduced a bill for the establishment of a Militia, though six 
months before, when it might have been effectually done, he had rejected 
it as ‘extremely imprudent and impolitic.” The Attorney-General, who so 
strongly opposed the bill on that occasion, now declared it ‘ essentially 
necessary’; and actually remarked, ‘that if seventy or eighty of the 
settlers had been well trained, the result would have been very different at 
the Bay of Islands.’ ‘This from the very person who had, next to the 
Governor, been the principal means of preventing such training! At 
Auckland, a memorial was got up, complaining of the selection of officers 
made by the Governor, At Wellington, 200 men were drilled for three 
months and then disbanded. At Nelson, 100 men (who voluntered) were 
disbanded after five weeks’ drill; too short a time to render the force 
efficient ; so that the 3307 it cost was a mere waste of public money. The 
several payments were made in 5/. debentures, which the men at last were 
utterly unable to get passed. But no change whatever in the circum. 
stances of the settlers or the Natives, or their relations to one another, to 
justify the disbanding of the Militia, had occurred since their em- 
bodiment.” 

Disastrous Results. 

Thus rapidly, then, have the natural results of governing by moral 
mediation only, and of systematically rewarding outrage by concession, 
developed themselves in general confusion, disaffection, and contempt for 
the Government. Its policy has had the effect of drawing the Natives on, 
by a forbearance they could not understand, to the commission of ever- 
increasing enormities, necessitating the infliction of a punishment always 
more and more severe the longer it has been delayed. And have not all 
these disastrous events proved most clearly the wisdom of the protests 
against the policy that caused them, made so long ago in so many quarters, 
and in none so forcibly as in the Report of the Committee of your ilonour- 
able House, in which occurs the following opinion, given a year ago ?— 
‘ It appears to us that there has been a want of vigour and decision in the 
general tone of the proceedings adopted towards the Natives; measures 
have not been taken, as we think they ought, for making the original 
inhabitants understand that they are now to be considered British subjects, 
and must therefore abstain from all conduct inconsistent with that cha- 
racter. In dealing with them, firmness is no less necessary than kindness, 
But, from an over-sensitive fear of infringing upon Native rights, the 
authority which, had it been decidedly assumed, would, there is every 
reason to believe, have been willingly submitted to, has been lost. Your 
Committee are persuaded that an enlightened humanity and a regard for 
the real welfare of the Native tribes require that British power and 
authority should be resolutely exerted to put a stop to such a state of 
things.’ Has not the event proved all this beyond all question? Can the 
wisdom of these recommer.dations be denied by any one now? Your 
petitioners, indeed, learned with the greatest satisfaction the declaration 
of the Committee of your Honourable House in favour of a wise, vigorous, 
and just policy in this matter, as in so many others discussed in their 
profound and lucid report. And it was with corresponding grief and 
astonishment that your petitioners beheld such a Report, and emanating 
from such a quarter, wholly set aside by the Colonial Office; and on 
grounds evidently so litdle tenable as those given in the despateh of the 
noble Lord at the head of that Department to Captain Fitzroy, dated 
August 13, 1844, and published by the latter in this country. For it 
certainly appears clear to your petitioners that the assumptious on which 
the despatch in question grounds the rejection of the Report are altogether 
unwarranted by the actual facts of the case.” 

** Your petitioners need not remark upon those parts of the despatch 
last mentioned which relate to the New Zealand Company, although they 
are directly, if not principally, interested in them; but, perhaps, they may 
be permitted to express once more their extreme surprise that a question 
submitted by any two parties whatever to a body of arbitrators of the 
highest authority in the empire, and by them so deliberately decided and 
awarded upon, should thus be reopened by one of them, and the award 
itself rejected; and this on no better grounds than the reassertion of facts 
and arguments, forming only a comparatively trifling part of the vast 
amount of both already taken into consideration and adjudicated upon by 
the arbitrators themselves. 

Coptain Fitzroy. 

“ But to return to Captain Fitzroy. From a consideration of the facts 
stated abuve, your petitioners are driven unavoidably to the conclusion that 
his Excellency, when he adopted this condemned policy and det rinined to 
follow the same course his predecessors had been pursuing, had clearly 
existing before him the actual evil results of that course; and that he 
adopted it because in accordance with a preconceived theory of governing 
the Natives long before avowed by him, and in itself extravagant an 
manifestly impracticable. Moreover, that he has carried this poucy to an 
excess which it is difficult to account for except on the supposilion of some 
extraordinary prepossession or infatuation, which, in whatever amiable 
feelings originating, seems to have wholly obscured his better judgment, 
and rendered him deaf to the palpable warnings of experience, blind to the 
most decided manifestations of character and the most evident symptoms 
of the disposition of the Natives towards the settlers and his Gove rument. 
And, perhaps, to some such extraordinary bias towards the Natives and 
misconception of their character must be attributed the remarkable pre- 
judice, even the animosity, against the settlers evinced frum the very first 
by his Excellency. For this was, as has been shown, exhibited imme- 
diately on his arrival, and could not have been provoked by themselves. 
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For the great body of them had, of course, never even heard of his name 
until the news of his appointment arrived; and his appointment was men- 
tioned with approbation, however caused, by the New Zealand Company 
and others having influence with them. It was not likely, then, that any 
predisposition towards hostility could have existed on their side. Yet how 
many instances of this animosity have been or may be adduced! The 
sweeping charges made against the Wellington settlers of being actuated 
by ‘a spirit of hostility and aggression towards the Natives,’ which the 
best evidence showed to exist in the Natives towards them; the term 
‘trespassers,’ applied to the Nelson settlers; of ‘leader of the devil's 
missionaries,’ ‘ enemy to religion,’ to Mr. Wakefield; the violent attack 
upon the Nelson deputation, consisting of groundless imputations of 
abstract political and religious opinions ; the comparison of a Wellington 
deputation to the ‘ three tailors of ‘Tooley Street’ ; the epithet ‘trespassers’ 
again applied to the New Piymouth settlers, and the taunting advice to 
their deputation to ‘beware of provoking the Natives,’ bestowed on them 
instead of redress for the injuries they were suffering from,—instead of 
even the sympathy they might at least have expected; the treatment of 
another deputation at Auckland, in June 1844, which, having waited upon 
him on a day appointed for the reception of visiters on public business, 
without more formal notice, was roundly rebuked for this certai:ly not 
yery unpardonable mistake and breach of etiquette, and rated, until the 
Chairman, Mr. Graham, a respectable merchant of that town, put on his 
hat and walked out of the room with his deputation, and then printed a 
letter in the next newspaper describing the address of the Governor as ‘ a 
tirade of abuse as uncalled for as insulting’; the threat to send the editor 
ofthe Auckland Times on board H.M.S. Hazard, and there confine him in 
irons; the epithet ‘ schoolboy trash,’ which he conferred upon a remark of 
ameimber of the Legislative Council, one of his own nominees; the late 
arrogant reply to the presentment of the Nelson Grand Jury,—all these 
instances (and how many more might be cited!) of the violation of the 
ordinary courtesies of life, and of a haughty and contemptuous disregard 
for the settlers, their feelings, and their wishes—more in keeping, it is to 
be hoped, with the habits of an Oriental despotism than of most British 
Governments—can only be sufficiently accounted for by the existence of 
some such prepossession or prejudice as that stated above. 

“ And this prejudice has no doubt been strengthened greatly by the 
undue influence over his Excellency’s mind of the opinions, so adverse to 
the colonization and colonists of these islands, so often and openly avowed 
by the various missionaries or their parent societies at home. Repeated 
instances of this influence have been already given, and the abandonment 
te them of many of the natural duties of Government has been shown to 
have been part of Captain Fitzroy’s favourite theory, expounded long ago 
before the Committee of the House of Lords. But Captain Fitzroy has 
lately confessed it himself in the most public way. In the Legislative 
Council, on the 13th of March 1845, his Excellercy declared that ‘ in 
hours of anxiety his only refuge was in the assistance of such trustworthy 
persons as the Chief Protector, and that his counsel and assistance were 
of such value and importance that he would not attempt to carry on the 
business of the country without him.’ And he declared on the same 
occasion that the ‘ services of that gentleman were of more value than those 
of any five of the officers of Government.’ But a fair and impartial feeling 
towards both parties would certainly have made Captain Fitzroy hesitate, 
in a state of things so complicated, ere he thus threw himself into the 
arms of the missionaries, between whom and so many of the settlers it 
was notorious that a feeling of distrust and dislike did actually exist, 
whichever party had been originally to blame. But Mr. Clarke's aversion 
for the settlers must in particular have been known. For, besides the 
open avowal of this feeling by the society he was appointed by, his own 
despatches previous to Captain Fitzroy’s arrival are full of sweeping 
charges against the settlers of ill-usage of the Natives, made without the 
citation of a single instance of it, or any the slightest attempt at proof. 
Yet the settlers had often challenged the production of such instances, 
and may here, once for all, do it openly again. But to leave this question 
of partisanship for a moment, it may be remarked, that the judgment of 
Captain Fitzroy, in trusting so implicitly to Mr. Clarke’s advice and 
guidance, is very questionable. For that person, in his despatch excul 

atory of the Maories engaged in the massacre at Wairao, deliberately 
ays it down ‘as a principle with the Natives, in all cases of extremity be- 
tween themselves and the Europeans, to act only on the defensive. ‘* We 
will not,” say they, “fire a gun at an European until we see one of our 
own people first murdered.””’ And how is this opinion reconcileable with 
the unprovoked attack on Russell by the very Natives Mr. Clarke was 
best acquainted with? If it be answered that the latter were Natives of 
bad character, so were Rauperaha and Rangihaiata, of whom he was 
then writing; nay, of notoriously worse character. But Mr. Clarke's ad- 
viee to Captain Hobson with respect to Noble’s case was proved by the 
sanguinary results to have been equally unsound. Yet this is the person, 
go little capable of forming correct opinions of the Native character, or so 
reckless in recording incorrect ones, on whom Captain Fitzroy boasts of 
bestowing his entire confilence, and whose advice it is indeed too evident 
he has often followed with disastrous results to your petitioners and their 
fellow colonists. Nor do your petitioners think they can justly be accused 
of want of charity for holding that neither Mr. Clarke nor the great ma- 
jority of his brother missionaries, however meritorious they may be sup- 
_— to be, and useful in thcir proper sphere, are exactly the persons best 
ed by birth, talents, station, or education, by the feelings and sym- 
pathies their previous life for so many years must so naturally have pro- 
duced in them, to be the virtual rulers of a colony of Englishmen, many of 
them of the higher and middle classes at home, and the mass of whom, on 
coming out, had relinquished none of the feelings and forfeited none of the 
Tights or advantages which members of an English community under their 
own Government are commonly held to possess. Be that as it may, it is 
undeniable that the missionaries are the almost exclusive confidants of his 
xcellency. And though your petitioners most sincerely desire to avoid 
casting any reflections upon Captain Fizroy’s private character, or med- 
dling in the least degree wi h the sacred rights of conscience possessed by 
every man, yet they cannot but think that the somewhat obtrusive and ab- 
serbing observance of devotional duties, which, though springing from the 
sincerest motives, has contributed to give to Government House the air of 
& conventicle, and caused its almost entire desertion by all but the mis- 
Sionaries, is hardly consistent with the satisfactory performance of other 
equally important duties of a colonial or any governor, For this also 
undoubtedly tended to make his Excellency Captain Fitzroy an utter 
Stranger to the vast majority of the settlers with whom most colonial go- 
Vernors would be in frequent communication, and from whom he could best 
arn something of the feelings, wishes, and interests of those whom he is 
Sent to govern.” 





Captain Fitzroy continued. 

“ But whether to be excused by this preoccupation and peculiar influence 
Or not, or to be attributed possibly to some natural irritability, or to the 
effect which the habitual exercise of the arbitrary power given by the pro- 

ion Captain Fitzroy belongs to has upon some minds, your petitioners 
Would willingly have passed over in silence these smaller defects and dis- 
Courtesies, although they could not without sorrow have beheld conduct so 





derogatory to the dignity of a representative of her Majesty, and tending 
so uselessly to alienate the affections of her subjects. ut these seemi 
trifles have helped to produce very bad effeets. For such cuibitions of 
contempt for the settlers are and always have been made kuown to the 
watchful and inquisitive Natives, and so have greatly contributed to pro- 
duce that frequently expressed opinion of theirs, ‘that the settlers are 
slaves,’ and held by Government of no aecount. Of this there can be no 
doubt. And another evil consequenee, very evident in New Zealand, of 
this arbitrary and contemptuous haughtiness, is the dislike and refusal 
(with some honourable exceptions) of almost all men of ordinary indepen- 
dence to enter the service of Government. Government, consequently, in 
many instances, has been driven to put in places of trust or influence men 
of the most accommodating principles, and occasionally men the least re- 
spected and influential in the whole community. This, where the Execu- 
tive in all its branches is necessarily numerically weak, is a greatevil. And 
such men, sacrificing everything to ingratiate themselves with Govern- 
ment, exert themselves naturally to supply it with grounds for continuing 
the policy they know to be most agreeable to a Government with a bias so 
notorious. Thus all its errors are confirmed and perpetuated, and every 
avenue is stopped up through which it might be reached by real truth or 
independent opinion. 

‘* Reviewing, then, the whole policy"and proceedings of Captain Fitarey 
since his assumption of the Government: remembering the evident pre’ 
session of Lis mind by one fixed and erroneous idea of the character of the 
Natives, and one theory of governing them; the utter ignorance of human 
nature betrayed by his adoption of this theory and his mode of carrying it 
out; the want of judgment, infirmity of purpese, and inability to profit by 
the experience of his predecessors or his own,—displayed particularly in his 
unfortunate lenity towards Honi Heki, after the many proofs that had been 
given of its effects upon other Natives; in his allowing that disturber to 
escape unpunished after so much display of force and of intention to use 
it; in the miserable collusion about the surrender of the muskets; in the 
repetition at the second attack upon Heki's pah of the errors which caused 
the first to fail; and in his ultimate conclusion of a truce with the rebels: 
considering further his many impolitic, rash, inconsistent, and unnecessary 
declarations ; such as his pledging himself to resign rather than use foree 
in any case; or as his solemn recommendation of Mr. Spain and his court 
at Waikanai and pledge to enforce his decisions, one of the most important 
of which he presently and so unceremoniously overthrew at Taranaki, and 
at last sweepingly condemned the court itself, (after having, in spite of 
the agreements at home and its ill effeets out here, so long persisted in 
upholding it,) in the words ‘the plan was wrong from the first on which 
these claims have been settled’: recollecting, moreover, his continual dig- 
regard of the letter or spirit of his instructions, as in the cases of the first 
Det enture Bills and of those on the Company's stoppage; of the establish- 
ment of a militia foree; and of the waiving of the right of préemption: 
looking at the fundamental errors, and the extent and suddenness of the 
frequent changes of his financial policy; at his unvarying acrimony against 
the settlers; at his unfortunate selection of officers and confidential ad- 
visers; at his entire subjection to missionary influence; and at all the 
ruinous results of his whole administration of affairs, however occasioned: 
reflecting upon all these things, and upon the very critical circumstances 
of the colony at present, your petitioners feel it impossible to avoid ex- 
pressing in the most distinct terms their utter want of confidence in the 
ability of Captain Fitzroy or his Government successfully to encounter the 
difficulties before them. And such declaration of want of confidence is not 
merely a conventional expression of dissatisfaction, without results or 
importance except that given by the accordance with it of those to whom 
it is made. For your petitioners submit to your honourable House 
that, without such confidence in the head of the Government just now, 
there can be no feeling of security among the settlers for property or life. 
That very little exists at present is notorious, and is proved by 
daily abandonment of the colony by numbers of the settlers, of the seat 
of Government especially. And if this confidence in the Government be 
not speedily renewed, it is certain that the most valuable settlers will 
abandon it. It is a fact that very many of them are only now waiting 
in the faint hope of seeing it renewed. Meanwhile all enterprise is put 
a stop to; colonization from England is from the same cause suspended; 
the progress of agriculture is retarded, trade languishes and is going to 
decay, Yet the settlements thus diminished in population, thus im- 
poverished and depressed, will still involve Government in a greater ex- 
pense than ever, though unable to contribute towards it to anything like 
the extent they formerly did. But with all Captain Fitzroy’s proceed. 
ivgs hitherto before your petitioners, it is impossible for them to leak 
for a speedy or successful issue to the struggle his policy has at length 
brought about; to expect that his coercive measures will be carried on 
with the prudence, determination, and consistency of purpose, and the 
cordiality between his Excelleney and those to whom the execution of 
those measures must be entrusted, without which they must certainl 
fail. Are not greater judgment, caution, vigour, and experience require 
for the management of matters at present than ever they were? But, if 
his Excellency failed when these qualitics were less requisite, what nrust 
be expected now?” 

Prayer of the Petitioners. 

“‘ Your Petitioners therefore earnestly implore your Honourable House 
to interfere, and literally save them from destruction. And they make 
this appeal with confidence, because they know that their complaints 
are just; and because appeal to your Honourable House is the only con- 
stitutional mode left them of seeking relief from any injuries the ~~ 
the Local Government and Colonial Office may inflict upon them. or 
it is undeniable that the form of government they are placed under is 
a perfect despotism; that they have no vote, or voice, or influence 
whatever, direct or indirect, in the framing of any laws or ordinances 
they are bound to obey, even those which most materially affect them ; 
that they are ruled by the will and judgment of one man, and three 
individuals completely subservient to him. ‘They are unconaci rus, indeed, 
by what process they have been deprived of all those reasonable privileges 
which by the British constitution are considered as the birthright of every 
Englishman; by what species of argumentation they can be shown to 
have forfeited even those rights (such as the disposal of their own pro- 
perty) which great and unquestioned authorities have long ago pronounced 
to be ‘rights in nature,’ and ‘ founded on principles of natural and civil 
liberty.’ But of this they are not now complaining. They have often 
been shocked by the assignment of power over them to persons who, in 
more instances than would readily be believed, have put the infamy of 
their characters beyond doubt, and justifted the aversion of the commu- 
nity they dwelt among by acts of public or private delinquency, mecassi- 
tating at last their reluetant removal. They have been grieved at the 
insults continually offered by savages to a British Government; at the sad 
spectacle of a British Governor floundering on from disastrous and dis- 
graceful concession to imbecile attempts at coercion, driven by the prac- 
tice of an utterly irrational poliey into the unwilling adoption of a wiser 
one he was utterly unequal to the execution of; in one case as well as 
the other, only exposing himself to the contempt and derision of the 
savages he was unable either to concilixte or conquer. They have been 
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treated in a thousand namcless oe as aliens, outcasts, almost as ene- 
mies; solely, as it seems, because t 


ey have been guilty of the crime of 


y ceg emeriyury | of the imprudence of securing for the Crown of 


Great Britain, at the risk in some instances of their lives, by the sacrifice 
in numberless cases of much of their property, the possession of a country 
destined in all probability to become the mistress of the Southern hemi- 
sphere; of rescuing it by anticipation from another European power most 
eager to obtain it. For loyalty, they have been rewarded with neglect 
or oppression ; for forbearance, with incessant calumnies ; for the advocacy 
of common justice and common sense, with false imputations of sentiments 
and actions which are utterly abhorrent alike from their principles, their 
education, and their habits. But this, too, they could pass over in silence, 
and look with confidence to time, to the enduring vitality of truth, to its 
ever accelerating and always irrepressible diffusion, for justification, retri- 
bution, and redress. Of political privileges unreasonably withheld—of 
their own characters unjustly attacked—of the honour of their ceuntry 
outraged with impuni‘y—of any evils which by any possibility might be 
deemed factitious, imaginary, or theoretical, they do not now complain. 
They complain of practical evils of misgovernment, alike undeniable and 
unendurable. They complain of the ruin of the public finances, and of 
taxation required thereby, which they are wholly unable to endure. They 
complain of their capital wasted, of all useful exertions restricted or para- 
lyzed, the fruits of industry destroyed, and the toil of years rendered 
nugatory, by the forcible occupation by others of lands which, by all rules 
of justice, they themselves should be put and maintained in possession of. 
And they complain of the utter insecurity of life, and of such property as 
has hitherto escaped the rapacity of treacherous, avaricious, and cruel 
savages, whose passions a mistaken policy has called into activity, excited, 
and given the most unbridled license to. 
themselves, they would be accessory to their own destruction, if they did 








They would be wanting to | 


not protest against this monstrous policy; if they were not with the utmost 
earnestness to implore your Honourable House, while there is yet time, | 


if time there really be, to avert its still impending ill consequences, by 
intrusting the management of affairs in this unfortunate colony to hands 


capable of extricating them from their present confusion, and arresting | 


them in their progress to else inevitable ruin. Is not their request rea- 
sonable ?—is it not just? And if your petitioners presume to implore 
our Honourable House to cause the adoption of a specific policy, it is 

cause your Honourable House has already by your Committee admitted 
the evils they complain of, declared the causes of them, directed their 
abandonment, and pointed out the remedies. Those remedies they pray 
may now be applied. And being on the spot, and with many facilities for 


whole; and to examine them with a view to some one of several 
alternatives, among which immediate adoption was included. 

I am also to acknowledge the receipt of your further letter of the 
7th instant, inclosing a copy of a petition to Parliament from the 
Inhabitants of the Southern Settlements of New Zealand, and to 
assure you that the detailed Statement contained in that petition has 
not failed to attract Mr. Gladstone’s attention. 

Iam, &c., 
: Lytretton, 

T. C, Harington, Esq. 

No. 12. 
The Secretary of the Company to Mr. Gladstone. 
New Zealand House, 19th May 1846, 

Str—By desire of the Directors of the New Zealand Company, I 
have the honour to acknowledge Lord Lyttelton’s letter of the 14th 
instant. 

The Directors are happy to learn from that letter that her Majesty’s 
Government have not arrived at any conclusions that will preclude 
their applying to Parliament during the present session for a bill 
with reference to New Zealand; and that their decision is in fact only 
postponed for a period so limited as to place no obstacle in the way 
of their carrying into effect any resolutions which they may adopt. 

The Directors are desirous to do no act which may even appear 
inconsistent with their confidence in the intentions of her Majesty’s 
Government. ‘They are fully sensible of the inconveniences which 
might under present circumstances result from a discussion, though 
conducted on their part in no hostile spirit. ‘The object which has 
mainly induced them to regard a discussion at the present moment as 
indispensable would be attained, if they could receive from her 
Majesty's Government some public assurance, that it is their inten- 
tion not to allow the present session to elapse without introducing a 
bill to regulate the government of New Zealand. The shareholders 
of the Company and the public in general would be satisfied with 
knowing that the remedial measures, which they regard as of urgent 
necessity, will not be delayed for one year. And the Directors trust 
you will not deem them unreasonable in asking you to take such 
means for removing anxiety from the minds of the settlers in New 


| Zealand, and of those at home who are interested in their welfare, 


judging denied to others, being besides of all men most deeply interested | 


in the subject, they do hereby most deliberately declare their conviction 
that the policy recommended in the Report of the Committee of your 
Honourable House is a practical and practicable policy, and that those 
remedies are the only efficient ones for the actually existing evils they 
labour under. They do implore your Honourable House to rescue from 
utter failure an attempt to colonize a country of resources so promising 
and so generally admitted, on principles acknowledged to be the best and 
wisest hitherto‘discovered, and originally made under circumstances ap- 
parently more favourable and auspicious than ever attended any similar 
enterprise. They ask thus much for their own sakes; they ask it for the 
sake even of those Aborigines, whom nothing but the ruinous kindness of 
mistaken friends and the curse of unbounded license has turned, for the 
present, into instruments of destruction, but who, by wise and vigorous 
government, might yet be preserved and civilized, made valuable auxilia- 
ries in the development of the resources of the country, made to add to 
the wealth and the strength of the empire, and be raised into a peaceable, 
orderly, and contented community. Your petitioners rest of nothing 


more assured than that the same policy so necessary for their own welfare | t , L 
| Court of Proprietors of this Company must necessarily be held on the 


is equally requisite for the ultimate preservation of the Natives. Finally, 


they entreat your Honourable House to ‘consider, that possibly the very | 


existence of the settlements of New Zealand, certainly their immediate 
or even early prosperity, depends upon the favourable reception of the 
prayer of your petitioners. And your petitioners will ever pray, &c., &c.” 


No, 11. 


Lord Lyttelton to the Secretary of the Company. 
Downing Street, 14th May 1846. 

Sir—I am directed by Mr. Secretary Gladstone to acknowledge 
your letter of the 7th instant, in which, on the part of the Directors 
of the New Zealand Company, you apprise him that they cannot be- 
come parties to such a postponement as would preclude Parliament 
from taking advantage of the present session to apply an efficient re- 
medy to the evils under which New Zealand is suffering, and that 
—_ propose accordingly to bring the present state of that colony 
under the notice of Parliament with the least possible delay. 

Iam to return to you Mr. Secretary Gladstone’s thanks for this 
intimation, and for the courteous assurances by which it is accom- 
panied. 

He has been anxious, before replying to your letter, to Jearn from 
the Votes of the House of Commons what specific proposals it may 
be the intention of the New Zealand Company to submit to Parlia- 
ment, in pursuance of the general notice which appears to have been 
given by one of its Members. 

But not having as yet acquired this information, he thinks it conve- 
nient that your letter should be answered without further delay. 

He is as far from entertaining the desire as from possessing the 
power, to interfere with the exercise of the discretion of the Direc- 


tors of the New Zealand Company upon a subject of great interest | 


and great complexity, and one with regard to which he is very sen- 
sible of the inability of the Executive Government to carry into im- 
mediate and full effect all that is requisite to be done in the way of 
remedy for the past, and of prevention, as well as of positive advan- 
tage, for the future. But 1 am to point out to the Directors that he 
has never stated that her Majesty’s Government have arrived at any 
conclusion which should necessarily, or with any probability ap- 
proaching to necessity, preclude application to Parliament, during 
the present session, for legal provisions, with a view to the improve- 
ment of the state of New Zealand. 

It is the intention of her Majesty’s Government to postpone any 
decision upon that subject for a limited time, in the hope that they 
may receive intelligence, during that short interval, of such a nature 
as may materially assist their judgment; and in the belief, on the other 
hand, that such a delay will create no serious obstacle in the way 
of executing any resolution which they may find it requisite to take. 

The Directors may possibly have observed that in my last letter Mr. 
Gladstone expressed his willingness to receive propositions other than 
that which, on the part of the Government, he then declined asa 


Mr. Buller has, therefore, in accordance with the wish of the Direc. 
tors, determined on withdrawing the motion of which he has given 
notice for Thursday—trusting that, on doing so, he may receive in the 
House of Commons some assurance to the above effect from her 
Majesty’s Government. 

The withdrawal of that notice, in the opinion of the Directors, 
renders it incumbent upon them to lose no time in bringing before 
her Majesty’s Government the disastrous state of affairs in the colony, 
as described in the petition from the settlers forwarded to you on the 
7th instant, and the ruinous position of the Company itself. A me- 
morial to Sir Robert Peel is now in preparation, for the purpose of 
explaining to him, as the Head of her Majesty’s Government, that if 
another year should elapse without giving effect to the hopes excited 
by his promises of last year, the destruction of the colony and the 
insolvency of the Company must be completed. Of that memorial I 
shall have the honour to transmit to you a copy without delay; and 
I am directed to apprise you that the yearly public meeting of the 


29th instant, on which occasion the Directors are persuaded that, 
unless it shall be in their power to assure their constituents that no 


| further delay will take place in the settlement of the affairs of the 








colony and Company, they will be required to cease from prosecutin 
an enterprise which cannot, under present circumstances, be conducte 
without further loss and misery to all concerned. 
I have the honour to be, &c., 
T. C, Harineton, 


The Right Honourable W. E, Gladstone, &c., Xc. 





No, 13. 
The Court of Directors to Sir Robert Peel, 

The Memorial of the Court of Directors of the New Zealand Company 
to the Right Honourable Sir Robert Peel, First Lord of the 
Treasury. 

The Court of Directors of the New Zealand Company are anxious 
to bring under your notice, as the Head of her Majesty’s Government, 
the present condition of the Company, and of the numerous settlers 
whom it has been the means of planting in New Zealand. We feel 
under no necessity of apologizing to you for asking your serious con- 
sideration of the circumstances which we shall detail. The affairs 
of the colony and the Company were during the last session the sub- 
ject of repeated discussions in Parliament. The policy of the Go- 
vernment was then explained by you; and it was our confidence in 
their intentions, as then stated by you, that induced us to continue 
the task, which previous occurrences had rendered almost hopeless. 

The explanation of that policy was most satisfactory to us and to 
the public on the points of paramount importance. The main evils 


| of the colony appeared to have resulted from the absence of all con- 





trol on the part of the colonists over the Government under which 
they lived,—from the erroneous policy pursued with respect to the 
Public Lands, and the Company’s claims to those which it had ac- 
quired,—and from the mistaken system on which the relations 
between the Local Government and the Aborigines had been con- 
ducted. ‘The assurances which you were then sogood as to give led us 
to believe that a firmer policy would have the effect of pacifying and 
restraining the Natives; that the questions relating to our own lands 
would be settled on an equitable basis without delay ; that the con- 
sequences of a long series of errors with respect to the disposal of the 
Crown Lands would be permanently and thoroughly rectified ; and 
that a scheme of Municipal Institutions would be framed whereby the 
British inhabitants of New Zealand would be admitted to the privi- 
leges of self-government. 

Little less than a year has elapsed since these assurances were 
made. We regret to be compelled to state that no effect has as yet 
been given to them ; that our recent accounts from the colony repre- 
sent the state of affairs as being far more disastrous than at the peri 
of the discussions of last year ; and that the prospect of relief seems 
now to be not a bit nearer. The task of repairing the disorders of 
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hopeless than it was. 
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New Zealand was left to the Governor who was appointed to replace 
Captain Fitzroy. We find that since Governor Grey’s arrival in the 
colony his attention has been entirely absorbed by the immediate 
difficulties of his position, and the conduct of hostilities and negotia- 
tions with the rebellious tribes. It has been impossible for him to 
visit the great bulk of the settlers, or to turn his mind to any of the 
subjects of greatest pr en to them. Nor does there appear to be 
the slightest likelihood of any speedy cessation of those urgent occu- 
pations, which now entirely preclude the Governor from giving any 
attention to the questions of more permanent importance on which 
his advice was asked. ‘The war to which the prospects of the settlers 
are thus sacrificed is one which they had no share in causing, and 
which they have no interest in maintaining ; which merely places the 
colony in jeopardy, and retards the measures most necessary for its 
relief, for the promotion of objects entirely foreign to that of British 
colonization in New Zealand. 

The events which have occurred, since your declarations of last 
year and the transmission of instructions to Governor Grey, have 
totally changed the aspect of our relations with the Natives, and ren- 
dered indispensable, with a view of saving them as well as the colo- 
nists from destruction, the adoption of some policy by which the vain at- 
tempt to establish British authority over all the Aboriginal tribes shall 
be abandoned. The hostilities with the Natives have become more 
extensive and embittered. Repeated defeats have been sustained by 


, 
, 


her Majesty's troops, and the force now under Governor Grey’s orders 





may not perhaps be adequate even to subdue the two insignificant | 


chiefs with whom they are now in contest, far less to hold in sub- 
jection the numerous and formidable tribes whose dispositions are 
creating alarm, and whose vicinity to Auckland places the seat of 
Government at their mercy. The Government has resorted to the 
fatal policy of meeting its present difficulties by setting tribe against 
tribe. The melancholy inference from all the news recently arrived 
in this country is, that a war of extermination can hardly be averted. 
And while these events are passing in one part of the island, the 
at body of the settlers are left at a distance with 150 soldiers to 
efend them, and so completely cut off from all communication with 
the seat of Government, that they frequently learn from New South 
Wales the events of the warfare that is going on in the North of their 
own island, 

Nothing has been done to give effect to any one of the important 
arrangements made by Lord Stanley with respect to our Land-Titles. 
One of Captain Fitzroy’s last acts was to offer a grant that in truth 
conveyed nothing to us, and which our Agent was compelled to reject 
as utterly worthless. At the same time he granted two or three 





speculators from Sydney the very best positions in the town which | 


we had founded, and put them in possession of ground which the 


settlers who had purchased from us had cleared and rendered valuable | 


by the expensive buildings which they had erected on it. The effect 
of these proceedings has not been merely that we have as yet derived 
no benefit from the arrangements which we made with Lord Stanley 
after the debates of last year, but that fresh and almost insurmount- 
able obstacles appear to have been interposed in the way of executing 
that or any other equitable settlement of our claims. 

But we will not trouble you with any details of the various subjects 
of complaint which have arisen in the colony since the discussions of 
last year. You will find them forcibly stated by the sufferers them- 


selves in a petition signed by almost the whole body of the settlers | 


in Cook’s Strait, a copy of which we have the honour of transmitting 
to you, and to which we entreat your most serious attention. It will 
impress on you not merely the grievous state of affairs in the colony, 
but the feelings of despair which crush the energies of the settlers, 
and are inducing many of those whose capital and industry were 
most valuable to the colony to abandon the enterprise in which they 
had embarked their hopes. Of this, the most unequivocal proof of 
the ruin of the colony, we have every day sad instances in the return 
of the most valuable settlers, who have thought it better to sacritice 
all that they had invested in the colony, than continue any longer 
the hopeless struggle with the constantly increasing difficulties of 
their position. 

While every day’s experience thus exhibits the consequences of 
that mismanagement which flows from the perfect irresponsibility of 
the Local Government, no step has been taken to establish a better 
order of things in the spirit of the views explained by you in the 
House of Commons. We call it no step to the attainment of such an 
object to have sent out instructions to a Governor whom the cireum- 
stances under which he succeeded to his Government necessarily 
rendered unable to pay the slightest attention to them. The best 
instructions have hitherto produced so little practical result in New 
Zealand, that in a matter of this moment it would be almost culpable 
to trust to the efficiency of such a mode of legislation. The establish- 
ment of new institutions of government in the colony was a matter 
solely within the cognizance of the Imperial authority. There was 
no principle on which such institutions could be framed that could be 
determined better in New Zealand than in England: no point con- 
nected with the subject on which a new Governor possessing no 
peculiar knowledge of the locality could be supposed competent to 
form a judzment, in any way comparable to that which could be 
formed in this country by persons conversant with the general politics 
of the Empire, habituated to questions of constitutional policy, and 
familiarized with the state and exigencies of New Zealand by the 
Continued inquiries and discussions of years. The task of laying the 
foundations of free institutions in New Zealand can only be com- 
menced with effect here ; and when the principles of a better system 
have been determined by the Government at home, the completion of 
the details of the work can only be executed satisfactorily if intrusted 
to one who shall be selected for that duty, and sent out to the 
colony ‘ully impressed with the views and feelings of those with 
whom the plan has originated. 

The result of this description of the state of the colony is, that the 
evils of which the existence was proved and admitted in the debates 
of last year are not only suffered to exist, but have attained greater 
magnitude during the interval. The remedies promised at that period 
have not been applied. Everything in the colony is worse and more 
The same causes have exercised a similar 
effect at home. The public confidence, revived for a moment by the 


promises of last year, ceased to exist when it became apparent that 
those promises were not to be followed by acts of proportionate 
efficiency. The unfavourable opinion of the prospects of the colony, 
produced by a series of disasters and controversies, has continued to 
thicken around it. Emigrants and capitalists have shunned New 
Zealand as a colony which was not to be allowed to prosper. The 
powers confided to this Company by its charter, and the pecuniary 
aid extended to it by her Majesty’s Government last year, have been 
alike unemployed for any beneficial purpose. We are in truth doing 
nothing but frittering away the amount of the loan advanced to us 
by her Majesty’s Government, without a hope of recovering the 
means of repayment out of the ruins of our property, or of contri- 
buting by a sacrifice of our own interests to reéstablish the fortunes of 
those whom we induced to embark in the adventure of colonizing 
New Zealand. Whether as regards the colony or the Company, the 
position of affairs is equally afflicting and discouraging—the present 
equally ruinous—the future equally hopeless. 

We have given these matters our most serious consideration, In 
looking back on the past, it is a subject of consolation to us to feel 
that the disasters which we deplore have resulted from no fault of 
ours. ‘The calamities which preceded the discussions of last year are 
attributable to the continued errors of successive Administrations: 
those which we have detailed as now afflicting the colony might 
have been stayed by the prompt interposition of the Imperial Go- 
vernment, when those errors had been acknowledged and the remedy 
promised. 

Ilitherto this Company has struggled against a constant succession 
of the most appalling difliculties, and been sustained in that struggle 
by a deep conviction of the soundness of its principles, a sanguine 
reliance on the ultimate triumph of justice and reason, We persevered, 
in spite of defeat and discouragement, until we had secured a general 
recognition of the rectitude of our course, until the claims which we 
had urged in behalf of the colonists and of ourselves had been ad- 
mitted by general opinion and the highest authority. But beyond 
this no hope or courage can endure. If, when the cause of past evil 
and the nature of the right remedy have been admitted, the evil is 
still allowed to subsist and the remedy is still withheld, we must 
despair of the efficacy of argument or discussion. Our only duty 
will then be to relieve ourselves from all share of responsibility for 
mischiefs which we can do no more to avert. We must at once lay 
before the world the real state of affairs, dispel hopes which it would 
be criminal to encourage, and retire from functions which it would 
be fraudulent to affect to exercise for any public end. 

Such will be the painful course imposed on us, if we are obliged to 
abandon the hope of an immediate realization of the intentions an- 
nounced to us on the part of her Majesty’s Government in the course 
of last year’s debates. We do not attribute to her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment any intention of failing in the performance of the promise thus 
publicly made. But as nearly a year has elapsed since it was made, 
and it still remains unfulfilled, while the difficulties in which we 
were involved are aggravated and multiplied, we see before us no 
prospect but that of an indefinite adjournment of the hopes which it 
excited. The session is now far passed; and, as yet, we not only 
see no measure proposed by her Majesty's Government, but we are 
informed that some time must elapse before they can decide on the 
course to be adopted. 

If it be the intention of her Majesty's Government to prevent the 
continuance of the present calamitous state of things, it is, in our 
humble judgment, of essential importance that an assurance sl.ould 


| at once be given that they will not permit the session to close without 








passing a bill to regulate the government of New Zealand. Such an 
assurance would justify the continuance of hope and exertion on 
our part; and its fulfilment would restore the public confidence, and 
secure the existence of the colony. : 

These views it will be necessary for us to lay before the general 
meeting of the shareholders of the Company, who, not being yet 
aware of the exertions which we have been for many months engaged 
in making for the purpose of effecting a satisfactory settlement of the 
affairs of the colony, entertain even in a greater degree than our- 
selves the apprehensions and despondency which we have expressed. 
On the occasion of our meeting our constituents on the 29th of this 
month, the balance-sheet of their financial position, which we must 
at the same time lay before them, will exhibit liabilities to the 
amount of 349,000/., and assets to the amount of 53,000/. In addi- 
tion to this, we shall have to state the expenditure in colonization of 
no less than 300,000/., which we have received from the colonists 
as the price of lands, for which we have not a title-deed to an acre 
to show. In the absence of any definite assurance of such measures 
as can alone restore the welfare of our settlements, we could not 
advise the shareholders any longer to continue their operations by 
the expenditure of the remainder of the loan which has been pro- 
mised to us by her Majesty’s Government. We should impress on 
them that honour and expediency alike forbid their continuing their 
enterprise on terms which no man would deem creditable in private 
life; and that their first duty would be to decline any further use of 
an advance which they would see no prospect of repaying, or of using 
with any hope of beneficial results, 

We trust that you will appreciate our motives in laying before you 
this statement of the position in which we find ourselves placed. If 
you shall not deem it consistent with your views of public duty to 
assure us that her Majesty’s Government are prepared to propose 
measures which shall avert the postponement till another session of 
any legislative remedy for the present state of New Zealand, we 
implore that you will not hesitate to communicate your decision to 
us, and to consider the arrangements which would be requisite to 
enable her Majesty’s Government to take the affairs of the Company 
into their own hands, and afford the shareholders and land-purchasers 
a reasonable compensation for the losses which they have suffered. 

Sealed, by order of the Court of Directors, this 20th day of May 
1846, Tuomas Cupsert Harinoton, Secretary. 

No. 14, 
Lord Lyttelton to the Secretary of the Company. 
Downing Street, 20th May 1846. 
Sm—I am directed by Mr. Secretary Gladstone to acknowledge th 




























SUPPLEMENT 'TO 





receipt of your letter of yesterday, on the subject of the notice which 
has recently been given in the House of Commons with regard to the 


affairs of New Zealand, and of the withdrawal of that notice. I am | 


to acquaint you, that he fully appreciates the disposition of the 
Directors to place confidence in the intentions of her Majesty’s 
Government. 

With regard to the desire which you have expressed on the part of 
the Directors, for assurances with respect to the future plans of the 
Government relating to the Colony of New Zealand, I am to state to 
you that the Government is desirous and resolved to fulfil to the 
utmost of its power all assurances which it has given upon the aflairs 
of that colony. 

The Directors have een apprised that the delay which has hitherto 
taken place has not been a gratuitous delay, but has had reference 
to the absence of information which might be most material in 
arriving at just conclusions, and to the probability of the carly arrival 
of such information. 

If it shal! prove that the intervention of Parliament is necessary, in 


order to secure full effect to the assurances which have been given by | 


the Government, resort will be had to such interference at the earliest 
moment when the public interest will permit. 

And, at all events, her Majesty’s Government will not fail to notify 
their definitive intentions in respect to the time and mode of fulfilling 
the assurances which they have heretofore given, at a period suf 
ficiently early to enable any Member of Parliament, on the part of 
the New Zealand Company, to bring about the effectual discussion of 
the subject. 

The memorial to which you refer will not fail to attract the 
attention of her Majesty’s Government. 

I have the honour to be, &c., 
LytTELTON. 

T. C, Harington, Esq. 





No. 15. 
House of Commons, 21st May 1846. 

Mr. C. Buller said, in the present state of public business he could not 
think of bringing forward his motion on the subject of New Zealand. He 
therefore withdrew his notice, reserving to himself the liberty of renewing 
it when he might deem it necessary. At the same time, perhaps, the right 
honourable gentleman would give an assurance which would be most satis- 
factory to the settlers, that it was not the intention of Government to allow 
the session to pass without introducing some measure in reference to this 
colony. Such an assurance would allay great anxiety. 

Sir R. Peel: ‘‘I am afraid the only assurance consistent with my duty 
which I can give is, that such an intimation shall be conveyed to the 
honourable and learned gentleman as to the intentions of Government as 
shall enable him to bring forward any motion which he may think fit at a 

iod of the session which will insure full inquiry. The House, no doubt, 

rs in mind all that passed during the last session as to this colony. To 
the opinions I then expressed, and to the principles of the policy on which 
the government of New Zealand should be conducted, I still adhere; and 
no efforts have been spared by the Government, so far as circumstances 
would admit, to give effect to that expression of opinion on my part and 
on that of the Government. We are in this predicament.’ Captain Fitz- 
roy having been recalled, a gentleman eminently distinguished for his 
success in another Government was appointed to the Government of New 
Zealand. At the period at which the last accounts came he had been but 
a few weeks in office; and I must add that, from the general tenor of the 
reports received from him, the favourable opinion entertained by the Go- 
vernment with regard to his ability, firmness, and resolution has been 
entirely justified. (‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ from both sides.) In his last report he 
stated that he was about to leave the seat of Government for the purpose 
of directing an a\tack against a chief who had been connected with Heki 
in the Bay of Islands. He was to have at his command all the available 
military force of the colony, and was also to be assisted by a naval force. 
Under these circumstances, the next accounts may bring a report of a most 
important bearing on the state of the colony, and the result may be that 
the Bay of Islands will be reduced to complete subjection. I cannot, then, 
give any other assurance than that I have before intimated. 

Mr. Hume hoped Government would promise some general plan as to 
the government of the colony, as this would give great confidence to those 
about to settle there. 





No. 16. 


Sir Robert Peel to the Secretary of the Company. 
Whitehall, May 26th 1816. 
Sir —I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of the memorial 


of the Directors of the New Zealand Company, bearing date the 20th 


of May. 

I ome beg leave to refer the Directors of the New Zealand Com- 
pany to the Secretary of State for the Colonial Department on all 
those points adverted to in that memorial, on which it is necessary 
that any signification of the views and intentions of her Majesty's 
Government should be made. 

The Secretary of State is the official authority for the conduct of 
correspondence between the Government and the New Zealand Com- 

y on all matters of public policy concerning New Zealand or the 

ew Zealund Company, and there is manifest inconvenience in 
carrying on communication with the Company on the part of the 
Government through any other official channel. 

With respect to all those parts of the memorial of the Company 
which refer to declarations made by me in the House of Commons, 
and the alleged non-fulfilment of assurances given on the part of the 
Government, I beg leave to observe that I have never at any time 
made declarations or given assurances which have not been acted 
upon to the full extent to which it was possible to act upon them. 

As the memorial does not specify the instances in which declara- 
tions made by me were not acted upon by the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, and as the subject generally was brought under con- 
sideration in the debate which took place in the House of Commons 
on the 23d of July 18445, and is adverted to in the correspondence 
which has been presented to Parliament, I do not feel it to be neces- 
aa? to enter into detailed observations upon it. 

f there should have been some delay on the part of the Governor 
of New Zealand, after his arrival in the colony, in directing his atten- 
tion to all the points to which it was called in the despatches ad- 
dressed to him by Lord Stanley, the circumstances adverted to in the 


THE SPECTATOR. 


| memorial—the entire absorption of his attention by the immediate 
difficulties of his position, and the conduct of hostilities and negotia- 
tions with rebellious tribes—must surely constitute a suficient 
| justification for that delay. 

As I have already expressed a wish that all communications be 
tween the Government and the New Zealand Company should be 
conducted through the Secretary of State, I shall abstain from further 
comment upon their memorial; but I cannot conclude without 
entering my protest against those observations of the memorial which 
assume that, because Captain Grey has felt it to be his duty to assert 
the authority of the Crown by a resort to force, he is engaged in “ag 
war to which the prospects of the settlers are sacrificed,” “ which 
merely places the colony in jeopardy, and retards the measures most 
necessary for its relief, for the promotion of objects entirely foreign to 
that of British colonization in New Zealand.” . 

I am, &c., 
Rozert Peru, 





Thomas Cudbert Harington, Esq., Secretary 
to the New Zealand Company. 


No. 17. 
The Secretary of the Company to Sir R. Peel. 
New Zealand House, 28th May 1846, 

Sin—I have the honour on the part of the Court of Directors of the 
New Zealand Company to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 26th instant. 

Aiter the intimation of your opinion that the Directors ought to 
confine their communications with her Majesty’s Government to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, they think it right to abstain 
from pursuing the discussion of the subject of their memorial ; but 
they are desirous of excusing themselves for having addressed you, 
by stating that they were led to take this step by considering that 
the one question which they submitted to you related to a pro- 
ceeding in the House of Commons, where no organ of the Colonial 
Office has now a seat, and to declarations made by yourself in Par- 
liament when the present Secretary of State was not a member of the 
Government. 

These considerations led the Directors to imagine that they might 
without impropriety communicate directly with yourself on this par- 
ticular occasion, which involves the existence of the Company: but 
they will not fail henceforth to address their communications to Mr. 
Secretary Gladstone. have, &c., 

T. C. Hantveton. 

The Right Ion, Sir Robert Peel, First Lord 

of the Treasury, &c., &c., Xe. 





TWENTIETH REPORT OF THE COURT OF DIRECTORS OF 
THE NEW ZEALAND COMPANY. 

** You will have seen, from the correspondence of which a copy has been 
transmitted to every proprietor, that we lost no time, after Mr. Secretary 
Gladstone became Colonial Minister, in drawing the attention of her 
Majesty’s Government to the grievous state of New Zealand, and in urging 
the necessity of prompt interference by the only competent authority in 
order to save from destruction the settlements which you have founded, 
and so far to restore the public confidence in your powers of usefulness as 
to enable you to resume the functions assigned to you by your charter, 
The same correspondence will have informed you, that the efforts which 
we have continually made for months past to obtain a decision of the most 
important questions have hitherto been in vain. We sincerely believe that 
the views of Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues, with respect to the policy 
of the Imperial Government in its relations with the Colonists, the Natives, 
and the Company, do not materially differ from those which we have 
expressed in our correspondence with the Secretary of State and the Prime 
Minister; but if this opinion is well founded, her Majesty’s Government 
must have some reasons besides the one with which we have been made 
acquainted for desiring to postpone the adoption of practical measures 
suitable to the exigencies of the case. That reason is the necessity of 
waiting until reports shall be received from Governor Fitzroy’s successor, 
This is an indefinite postponement. 

“It appears by the latest accounts from New Zealand, that Governor 
Grey had not visited your settlements, but, after entering upon oflice at the 
seat of government, had proceeded to the Bay of Islands, where there are 
| no settlers, for the purpose of superintending the war in that neighbour- 
hood. What may be the issue of this contest it is difficult to conjecture ; 
but, even if the comparatively insignificant tribes whom Governor Grey 
found in open rebellion against Governor Fitzroy’s authority should be 
promptly subdued, there is every reason to fear that he will have to con- 
tend with difficulties of a still more serious nature, arising from the errors 
of his predecessor, and in some measure from the instructions which bave 
| been transmitted to himself. This is a matter of so much importance that 

we must draw your particular attention to it. : 
| The great bulk of the aboriginal population of New Zealand inhabits 

the portions of the Northern Island which surround the seat of Govern- 

ment. It is known that the tribes in the immediate neighbourhood of 
| Auckland can muster ten thousand fighting men. These tribes, W hich at 
one time regarded the Queen's authority and the White race in general 
with such reverence that a helpless traveller was deemed perfectly secure 
from any injury at their hands, and that traders and settlers lived amongst 
them without fear o casiness, have been taught by a long series of 
errors and inconsiste on the part of the three Governors who pre- 
ceded Captain Grey, to despise the power of the White man, to doubt his 
promises, to laugh at his threats, to think that everything may be 
extorted from his fears, and only to tolerate his residence amongst them 
whilst he submits to their caprices and cupidity. Governor Grey has pub- 
licly declared that he will not submit to the Natives: he has announced his 
firm intention to maintain the Queen’s authority, and to subject the Native 
tribes to the same laws which bind the colonists. ‘This course was enjomes 
to him by his instructions; and he uses the very words of Lord Stanley’s 
despatch’ to that effect. Such a policy would doubtless have answer¢ d ats 
purpose if it had been consistently pursued from the beginning; but its 
adoption now may lead to fearful consequences, and is almost sure, W e think, 
to end in more serious conflict between the Government and the Natives 
than any that has yet occurred. Our opportunities of obtaining information 
from persons of intelligence who have long resided in New Zealand, but 
are now in this country, and who have for years studied the character and 
calculated the defensive and aggressive means of the various tribes, are 
avowedly superier to those of the Colonial Office ; and such persons have 
expressed to us their unanimous persuasion, that the firmness of Governor 
Grey has come too late for its object. They believe that the powerful an) 
warlike tribes in the neighbourhood of Auckland, instead of being over- 
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awed by the authoritative language of the new Governor, will be prompted 
to imitate the less barbarous tribes who inhabit the head-quarters of 
Missionary influence, aud who have hitherto rebelled with success. They 
assert, that even if the followers of Heki and Kawiti should be destroyed 
by the joint power of the British troops and the Natives who act in con- 
junction with the Government against their own race, a spirit of despe- 
yation and revenge will probably be at once displayed by other and 
more formidable tribes who are connected with the present rebels ; and 
that, at all events, the slaughter of the latter by their own countrymen in 
conjunction with the British troops will sow the seeds of endless war 
amongst the Natives. Captain Fitzroy's policy of setting tribe against 
tribe has unfortunately been completely adopted by Governor Grey; and 
although a temporary success may attend it, all our information is incor- 
rect if it do not produce the ulterior effects of calling upon the British 
Government to protect its Native allies from the vengeance of other 
tribes, of alarming without intimidating the powerful tribes near Auck- 
land, and of involving the new Governor } series of difficulties, in- 
trigues, and collisions with one tribe or another. But above all, we are 
convinced that the attempt to establish an universal British authority 
over the Natives must now fail, unless it be sustained by a military force 
gufficient fur occupying one of the most difficult countries in the world 
for the operations of civilized warfare, and one whose mountainous cha- 
racter and impenetrable forests render it peculiarly susceptible of defence 
by brave though undisciplined savages. ‘That such a force will be sta- 
tioned in New Zealand is out of the question. Instead, therefore, of 
relying upon reports which may come from Governor Grey as a means 
of assisting in the solution of the questions which we have submitted to 
her Majesty Government, we believe that he has been compelled by his 
instructions to commit himself to a policy for which it is necessary that 
the Imperial Government should promptly substitute one of a totally 
different charaeter. We believe that for the sake of all the parties con- 
cerned—the colonists, the Natives, the Government, and yourseives— 
not to mention the honour of our country, which is tarnished by the re- 
semblance of the condition of New Zealand to that of Algeria, or the great 
expense to this country of a war of extermination—it has become neces- 
gary to abandon the colonization of those parts of the islands in which 
there is a dense Native population, and to adopt with respect to the more 
numerous tribes the policy of the original opponents of the colonization 
of New Zealand. 

“ It would be mortifying to have to make the admission, if the policy of 
colonization had been wisely and consistently pursued. But when it is 
so plain that the present impossibility of successful colonization in a 
large portion of New Zealand has been occasioned by errors which we 
could not prevent, and against which we continually protested, we have 
only to acknowledge that our opponents have partially succeeded in 
realizing their own wishes and vy rifying our predictions. We must re- 
mind you, however, that from the beginning we have thought it desirable 
that colonization should for many years to come be contined to those 

ts of the islands where there are but few Natives. But in whatever 

gree the policy which we now approve may be at variance or in agree- 
ment with our previous views, we tind a general concurrence of opinion 
in favour of it. The most intelligent settlers recommend it in their 
letters; the public men in this country whom we have had the oppor- 
tunity of consulting cordially approve of it; and we imagine that it has 
found favour with the Government. ‘That it would obtain the sanction 
of Parliament we have not the slightest doubt: our doubts and fears 
relate to the time of its adoption. We are afraid that, like the opposite 
policy which Governor Grey has so firmly announced, it may be adopted 
too late. We cannot doubt that a whole year will be lost if her Majesty’s 
Government should continue to wait for reports from Governor Grey; 
and we are satisfied that every month’s delay will tend to render the 
adoption of what would be a wise policy now, more diflicult, and more 
doubtful in its results. 

* Nor can we imagine how, in the meanwhil 
saved from dwindling into a state of depression from which no efforts 
of yours or of the Government could recover them. ‘Though far removed 
from the seat of the present conflicts, and of the difliculties and dangers 
which surround the Local Government at Auckland, they are exposed to 
the most imminent danger. New Plymouth and Nelson are without 
troops; and the military foree of the Government at Wellington is 
utterly inadequate to contend against such an invasion of Natives from 
the Northward as may be expected to follow cither a fourth defeat of the 
Queen’s troops near the Bay of Islands, or that state of general irritation 
amongst the tribes near Auckland which will probably result from Go- 
vernor Grey’s resolute attempt to correct the errors of his predecessor by 
the general assertion of British authority. The settlers have indeed been 
recently embodied in a Militia; but if you have read their petition to the 
House of Commons, of which we have had copies printed for your informa- 
tion, you must feel that men so disheartened by a long course of neglect, 
injustice, and oppression on the part of their Government, can hardly be 
expected to make a vigorous defence. Property, in the usual sense of the 
word, it may be said that they have none to defend; and if their lives 
should be threatened by any serious irruption of Natives from the North- 
ward, we may rather expect that they will imitate many of the Auckland 
settlers by abandoning the colony in despair, than remain at the risk of 
their lives in such a state of misery as is described in their petition. As- 
suming on the other hand that the great distance of your settlements 
from the habitation of numerous and powerful tribes should save them from 
attack, yet such is their condition, independently of Native hostility, that 
we despair of being able even to preserve their existence much longer. 

“The colonists are still ‘ squatters,’ without a title to an acre of land. 
Their Government resides at such a distance from them that they pass 
months together without hearing from it, and commonly learn what 
happens in its neighbourhood from the Australian newspapers. But 
whilst Government, as the means of accomplishing the public objects of 
a community, is withheld from them, they are treated as rebels if they 
attempt to manage any of their own public concerns; they are heavily 
taxed by the despotic and extravagant Government at Auckland; they 












*, your settlements could be 


are subject to ordinances of the most absurd and mischievous character 
passed at Auckland; and they are tormented by the presence of sub- 
Ordinate officers of the Auckland Government, whose authority is ab- 
Solute, and whose principal occupation scems to have been to render 
the Southern settlements uninhabitable by men of ordinary self-respect 


and prudence. But instead of reciting t rrievances of the settlers, 
we must again refer you to their own and temperate state- 
ment of them. The effect of misgovernment to which we would now 
irect your attention, is the abandonment of the colony by its most 
valuable settlers. During the last two vears this second emigration has 
een considerable; and every ship from the colony brings some fresh 
Victims of Colonial Office government. ‘These returned colonists come 
straight to us, and afflict us with their complaints of disappointment and 
an. We can afford them no redress, and no consolation but the ex- 
Pression of our warmest sympathy. We could not make you fully aware 
of the grievous nature of such cases, without entering into particulars 
Concerning individuals which it would be improper to mention here; but | 
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| you will readily conceive, when you refleet on the objects with which a 

man of some station and property in this country emigrates with his family 
| to a distant colony, that our position as a sereen between the complainants 
and the Colonial Office has become intolerable. But this is not all: we 
tell you that it is our deliberate conviction, that, unless a great change 
takes place immediately, your settlements will not be worth preserving. 
Hitherto we have hoped against hope, and have continually assured the 
settlers through your Agents that we expected to send them good news by 
the next ship. We really believed that so monstrous a state of things as 
the anarchy of this colony would not be maintained, as it has been from 
month to month and from year to year. Since the Parliamentary dis- 
cussions of last year, and especially since Mr. Gladstone’s accession to 
otlice, we have been in constant expectation that some new and definite 
policy would be announced by her Majesty’s Government. We have re- 
peatedly, during the last few months, expressed in letters to your Agents, 
our conviction that her Majesty's Government would not allow the present 
session of Parliament to close without carrying into effect the Prime 
Minister’s emphatic declaration of last year in favour of local self-govern- 
ment, similar to that which was enjoyed by the old English colonies in 
America. Recent inquiries leave us without a doubt, that for this purpose 
an act of Parliament is indispensably requisite. We are assured, that at 
his time Sir Robert Peel is precluded from giving effect to his declaration 
of last year, by the Act 3 and 4 Victoria, cap. 62. If, therefore, the pre- 
sent session should close without the repeal of that act so far as concerns 
the present despotic Government of New Zealand, and the passing of am 
act authorizing the Crown to grant a charter of government on the old 
English model, we shall despair of good government for New Zealand; 
and the colonists will be utterly deprived of the hopes which have aloue 
sustained them during the last two or three years. We still rely on our 
knowledge of Mr. Gladstone’s earnest consideration of the whole subject, 
and on Sir Robert Peel’s declarations; but it is our bounden duty to 
warn you that waiting for reports from Captain Grey means waiting in- 
definitely, and that the close of the session without sufficient legislation 
seems highly probable. 

** Under these circumstances the balance-sheet of your financial posi- 
tion presents an aspect which demands that you should relieve us from 
the responsibility of determining whether we shall continue to waste 
money borrowed from the Government in merely pretending to carry 
out the objects of your charter, or shall take the necessary steps for 
avoiding further liabilities, for transferring your nominal property to the 
Government, which could soon restore its value by prompt and earnest 
endeavours, and for claiming from the justice of Parliament in this or 
the ensuing session a fair compensation for your pecuniary losses, which 
have been oecasioned, if ever cause produced etlect, by acts of the Govern- 


ment. We confess to you that our own opinion is in favour of suc 
a course. We are tired of the protracted and painful struggle. Your 
subscribed capital of 300,000/. is expended or mortgaged. You have 


besides expended about 300,000/., paid to you by the settlers as the pur- 
chase-money of lands, which, so long ago as the 28th of May 1541, 
Lord John Russell directed should be ‘forthwith’ and unconditionally 
granted to you, but of which not an acre has yet been obtained. For 
this great outlay you have really no property to show. The present 
expenditure of the Company is supplied by loans from your bankers 
made to you on the faith of a promise of a loan of 100,000/. from the 
Government. That expenditure maintains establishments here and 
in the settlements which are rendered useless by the want of a title te 
lands; and it goes on without benefit to anybody. You really do 
nothing at present but continually augment the excess of your liabilities 
over your assets. Of the functions attributed to you by your charter, 
not one is performed by you. We come here to fritter away borrowed 
money, to consider claims which we have no means of satisfying, to hear 
the most distressing complaints without being able to assist the sufferers, 
and to frame representations to the Government which only end in dis- 
appointment. In asking you, therefore, to determine whether this state 
of things shall continue or shall be brought to an end, we cannot hesitate 
to assure you that our own inclination is altogether in favour of the abam- 
donment of your enterprise. 

** You will have gathered, however, from the correspondence which has 
been placed in your hands, that there is one condition upon which we 
should recommend you to pursue the objects of your incorporation, and 


| Should be ourselves prepared to continue the labours of directing the 


Company’s affairs. The condition is, that during the present session of 
Parliament a sufficient legislative measure be adopted for the purpose ef 
giving etiect to Sir Robert Peel’s declarations in favour of local self-govern- 
ment for the settlements of New Zealand, and for the further purpose of 
substituting a policy of peace with the Natives for the state of war whieh 
must continue if the attempt to subject the dense Native population to 
British authority and law should be pursued according to the views of 
the present Governor and the instructions on which he is acting. This 
is a question of time only, and must be speedily determined. We have 
no conception that its determination either way will be atiected by any 
reports that may be received from Governor Grey. Not doubting the 
desire of her Majesty’s Government to hear further from Governor Grey 
before they decide on their future policy, because in ordinary cireum- 
stances such patience would be justifiable on considerations of official 
form and custom, yet we cannot doubt that in this urgent case there are 
other reasons than the absence of despatches from Governor Grey for the 
postponement since January of an announcement of the practical inten- 
tions of the Government; and it behoves us to assure you that our own 
reasons for requesting Mr. Buller to postpone his motion in the House of 
Commons on the state of New Zealand, of which he had given notice for 
the 21st instant, were certain considerations relating to the state of busi- 
ness and parties in Parliament on which we think it inexpedient to dwell 
on the present oceasion. We repeat to you the assurance of our firm belief 
that the Colonial Minister and the head of her Majesty’s Government wish 
and intend to provide efficient remedies for the past and sutlicient securities 
for the future; but, in common with eve ryone who attends to the state of 
public affairs in this country, we consider the duration of the session of 
Parliament to be very precarious, and we perecive other reasons for doubt- 
ing whether it may be in the power of the Government to carry their pur- 
poses into effect. We therefore concluded our memorial to Sir Robert 
Peel with a prayer, that if he should not deem it consistent with his views 
of public duty to assure us that her Majesty’s Government are prepared to 
propose measures which shall avert the postponement till the next session 
of any legislative remedy for the present state of New Zealand, he would 
not hesitate to communicate his decision to us, and to consider the arrange- 
ments which will be requisite to enable her Majesty’s Government to take 
the affairs of the Company into their own hands, and afford the share- 
holders and land-purchasers a reasonable compensation for the losses 
which they have suffered. Having received an answer to that memorial, 
which leaves the matter wholly undetermined, we beg of you to intimate 
to us whether you concur with us as to the necessity of putting an ead to 


| further expenditure, winding-up the affairs of the Company, and claiming 


compensation for the losses incurred, in case the session should close with- 
out such a legislative measure as we deem indispensable. 
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SUPPLEMENT -TO 








THE SPECTATOR. 








‘* We are desirous of impressing on you that the decision to which you 
may now come will be irrevocable if you should adopt our recommendation. 
The newspapers will convey to New Zealand a report of the proceedings at 
this meeting. We shall not fail to transmit to the leading settlers by every 
means of conveyance the expression of our hope that they will consider 
nothing to be finally determined until the close of the session of Parlia- 
ment. But if the session should come to an end without the adoption of 
such measures as, subject to your conditional agreement with us now, will 
alone induce us to preserve the existence of the Company, you may be very 
certain that the preservation of the settlements will have become impossible 
with a view to carrying on colonization under your charter. They may 
be preserved, indeed, and even restored to prosperity, by the fostering 
care of the Government; but this means of saving them would of course 
be founded on the dissolution of the Company. After learning your 
decision, if it should be in accordance with our own views, (and we shall 
understand such agreement with us to be expressed by your unqualified 


Government to concert with us such measures as may be best calculated 





the Government—“ On such conditions as these we will not continue to 
carry on the colonization of New Zealand; we will throw the responsibility 
entirely on you, and quit the field of action from which your injustice and 
your impolicy have driven us.” The answer that had been made to them 
was, that they had been too eager in pressing for an act of Parliament—that 
what was necessary might be done without such interference. ‘They were 
told that instructions were already sent out to effect the object they had in 
view, and by which municipal institutions would be established by the ay. 
thority of the Governor and Council. Why, how was that to satisfy any 
man who was conversant with what had passed in New Zealand? Were 
they still to leave them dependent upon the wisdom and justice of the Go. 
vernor? When they talked of free institutions and self-government, one 
thing was implied in the term, namely, that freedom and self-goverp. 
ment should be independent. But if the authority that was to create 


| their municipal institutions was to continue to exist, and to have the 


to prevent the settlements from being broken up and dispersed by the | 


news of the intended dissolution of the Company. It is our sense of the 
necessity of adopting such measures of precaution against the conse- 

uences of depriving the settlers of their reliance upon the Company for 
their ultimate security and wellbeing, which has induced us to ask for an 
immediate expression of your wishes conditionally, instead of waiting till 
the lapse of a few weeks shall have determined the point on which we are 
still in doubt. Let us repeat, then, that if you should adopt this report 
without qualification, and if Parliament should separate without passing a 
law for settling the government of New Zealand, your decision will be past 
recal. It is with no wish to deter you from coming to it at once that we 
offer this explanation ; our sole object is to make you thoroughly aware of 
the consequences of the decision which, for all the reasons before stated, 
we trust that you may adopt in accordance with our own well-considered 
and conclusive opinion. 

“* There are many matters of detail which, in ordinary circumstances, 
we should have felt it our duty to bring under your notice. But, with the 
exception of the election of Directors and Auditors, which is rendered 
indispensable by your charter, we purposely abstain from making mention 
of them, in order that you may confine your attention to the one vital 
question which you have met to determine. 

“* New Zealand House, Broad Street Buildings, 

** 29th May 1846.”’ 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF PROPRIETORS, 
HELD ON THE 29rn May 1846, 


[Abridged from the Morning Chfonicle of 30th May.] 


The Annual General Court of Proprietors of the New Zealand Company 
took place yesterday, at their house in New Broad Street, for the election 
of Directors and the transaction of general business. The room was 
densely crowded; and Viscount INGestre, M.P., was called to the chair. 

The Noble CuatrMan said, that he would not trespass upon the time of 
the meeting by expressing his own opinions upon the important business 


which was to come under their consideration ; as that, he thought, would 


be better said in the Report which was about to be read to them. He 
would only say, on his own behalf and on that of the Directors, that they 
felt an unabated interest in the welfare and prosperity of the magnificent 
colony of New Zealand, which, if properly supported, was destined to fill 
a most important place in the future interests of the empire. 

The Secretary having read tne Report (for which see above), 

Mr. AGuionby said, that under ordinary circumstances he would have 
refrained from addressing them at all, but the very important and painful 
suggestions in the Report rendered him anxious to say a few words upon 
their present position. Upon that day’s discussion depended their future 
action. In the Report presented the Directors had offered the only alter- 
native that appeared practicable; but as there was stilla possibility of bringing 
Parliament to interfere, to that faint hope they clung, and till that was dissi- 
pated they would not abandon their post, nor fail honourably to fulfil their en- 
— He had been in personal communication with Mr. Secretary 

ladstone, and was satisfied with his good intentions and wish to do right ; 
but he was bound to say that that did not relieve them or the distress of the 
colonists. What was required in an emergency like the present was energy 
and action ; for without these qualities they would be ruined. 

Mr. CuHArRLER BULLER expressed the disappointment he had felt, that, 
after the assurances given by the Head of the Government last session, 
nothing had yet been done to repair the wrongs the existence of which 
had been admitted. He described the fatal consequences of delay, as 
affecting both the actual settlers (many of the best of whom are returning 


to England by every vessel) and the intending colonists, who, after aban- | 


doning their occupations at a considerable sacrifice, are unable to go out 
of this country for two reasons: first, they had no guarantee for any land 
when they should arrive; and secondly, they had no guarantee for any in- 
stitution under which freemen could live. 

This was a grave question, not concerning New Zealand alone, but 
every colony of this empire. Was the Englishman who left his home, 
not to plant himself in a foreign country, but in another portion of 
the empire, to be regarded as an enemy to his country ; and was he to 
lose all the privileges of an Englishman? The people of England had 
been intrusted with the great privilege of having a voice in their own af- 
fairs; and by having that privilege intrusted to them they had become the 
most civilized, happy, and powerful people on the face of the earth: and 


power to revoke them the instant they thwarted the wishes of the Govern. 


adoption of this report,) we shall lose no time in urging her Majesty’s | ment, what was to prevent the Colonial Office from withdrawing the 
| instructions to the Governor, or the Governor from disregarding the in. 


structions as he had done before, and the settlers would be left again with. 
out any protection, under despotic authority. If this change were to be 


| made—a change which he thought every sound-thinking man in Parlia. 





ment and in the country would say ought to be made—let it be done 
openly, boldly, permanently, and legally; let them get the authority of 
an act of the United Parliament, to establish the institutions by which 
New Zealand was to be governed. 

If they would allow him, he would impress upon them once again, that 
this was not merely a New Zealand question. The struggle they were 
making for New Zealand was a Colonial struggle. It ought to be regarded 
by the public as a struggle for the benefit of all the colonies. One thing 
was necessary, and that they should have—a reform of the system by 
which their colonies were governed. It was for that object, as much as 
for the interests of New Zealand, that he thought it necessary that the 
Company should take its stand on the present occasion. If one colony wag 
injured or neglected, its ease might be brought forward by one or two per- 
sons in a newspaper, if they could get any newspaper to attend to them, 
It might be brought forward in Parliament, if they could get any person 
to condescend to take notice of them; but when one colonial case wag 
brought forward, no other colony took part in it, and that happened 
which had happened the other day when Mr. Ewart brought forward in 
the House of Commons the case of mismanagement in Van Diemen’s Land, 
which was one of the grossest cases that ever was exhibited. Mr. Ewart 
was not ten minutes on his legs when a patriotic member moved the House 
should be counted; there were only twenty-seven persons in it; the 
House was counted out, and they thus disposed of a question affecting the 
welfare of that colony. Why, he asked, did the colonies allow that state 
of things to continue? Why did they not unite together to have their 
voice heard? The New Zealand Company had set them the example, and 
it would be easy for them to follow it up with very great effect, if they onl 
united together. After all, they had one common bond of union, thoug 
there were different matters of detail which might specially interest dif- 
ferent colonies. What one colony might think to be wrong another might 
think to be right, and they might disagree on matters of detail; but there 
was one point on which all the colonial interests would unite together, and 
must unite together, and that was in vindicating for the colonies the right 
of self-government in their own internal affairs. The West Indians, the 
Canadians, the persons interested in the Cape, or the persons interested in 
Australia, all suffered under the present colonial mismanagement of this 
country. They all suffered from it; but when the colonies had grievances 
to complain of they had no effective means of redress, They could not 
appeal to the people of the colonies themselves, but they had to go cap-in- 
hand to the Secretary in Downing-street, where they would be subject to the 
eaprice of every official in his office; and, if they were driven to appeal, 
they appealed to Parliament, in which there were but a very few persons 
who felt the slightest interest in the matter. It was their want of union 
and determination that caused that state of things; and it never would be 
rectified until all those who had an interest in the colonies of this country 
should determine to unite for one great common object—to relieve the 
colonies from the despotic government to which they were subject. He 
cared not what mode they adopted for this purpose, or what species of 
organization they adopted ; but he would say, that the colonies and their 
friends in the country should be organized for this one common object— 
to put an end to the common misgovernment which affected every portion 
of the colonies of the empire, and which every year was the subject of 
loud and general complaint; and what was more, if such an organization 
were established—if the voice of the colonics were heard, and the influence 
of the colonies brought to bear on this great and legitimate object — its 
success would be certain; and he would say that never in a better cause 
did man appeal to the sympathies of all just and wise thinking men. : 

Mr. CLARKE, a proprietor, put four queries to the Chairman, the princi- 
pal one having reference to the position in which a dissentient to the 
propositions before the meeting would be placed. A 

Dr. BowrtnG said, that unless they were endowed with the spirit of 
prophecy they could not answer these questions. The Report itself 
was the best evidence of the great attention the Directors had paid to 
the concerns of the Company. He had long been impressed that more 
power should be delegated to the Directors, if the colony was to be 
saved. He despaired of Parliamentary interference, as that which was 


| remote and distant obtained little attention from the Imperial Legislature. 


did they, he asked, forfeit any of their rights by extending their country’s | 


empire into the islands of the distant ocean? Did they ask for any- 


thing new, or democratic, or republican, or anything that savoured of | 


revolutionary innovation? No, they merely asked the Government of this 
day to do for Englishmen in the nineteenth century what James I. and 
Charles I. and Charles II. had done for Englishmen in their day— 
namely, that when Englishmen quitted their country to go to another 
portion of the empire, they should carry with them the rights of self- 
taxation and of self-government. He claimed that right, not for New Zea- 
land only, but for their other colonies. Their colonies could never go on 
well, and they never could expect them to be happy and prosperous, until 
they returned to the sound practice of their ancestors, and enabled every 
free man, qualified by property and intelligence, to have a vote in those 
matters which affected all members of the community. 

That was the first great object to press upon the Government. The 
second was a total alteration of their B wet with the Natives, and the total 
abandonment of the foolish course in which the Governor had embarked. 
Those were the objects they had pressed upon the Government ; and they 
said that, unless something was done at once, all remedy either for the 
White man or the Native was perfectly hopeless. If the laws which 
were necessary for the restoration of tranquillity and the prosperity 
of New Zealand were not passed in the present session—if the pre- 
sent state of New Zealand and the present despondence must con- 
tinue for another year—the only course left for them was to say to 





The wrongs of thousands and tens of thousands were unattended to from 
that cause. He cordially concurred in the propriety of throwing the 
whole weight of responsibility upon the Board; and rejoiced at its 
resolution, that unless something was done, and that promptly, the whole 
responsibility would be thrown upon the Government. He moved the 
adoption of the Report. 

The CuainMan (Mr. Aglionby, in the absence of Lord Ingestre, who 
had retired) replied briefly to the inquiries of Mr. Clarke. : 

Mr. Watson and other proprietors expressed great confidence in o 
Directors, and an earnest hope that the Report should be unanimous!y 
adopted. 

General Briaés deprecated the carrying on " : ; 
thought that we should never be able to conquer the island without exter- 
minating the Natives. He described the benefit which India receiv‘ d from 
local and municipal institutions, and strongly urged that the settlers 
should enjoy the benefit of similar institutions. 

The Report was then adopted unanimously. 
gone through; after which due acknowledgment was 
and the Court was dissolved. _ 


a war with the Natives. He 


Some routine business was 
paid to the Chairman, 
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